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gerite Stalite 


AGERITE STALITE is the newest member 
of the AGERITE family 


For aconsiderable time after its development all of the 
output was used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


Production facilities have been increased so that it is 
now readily available for general use. 


It is a mixture of Mono and Di-heptyl diphenyla- 


mines, and is a clear reddish-brown liquid. 


STALITE is a very good general-purpose antioxidant. 


It discolors much less than other general-purpose 
antioxidants, and does not migrate or bleed. It is there- 
fore well suited for carcass stocks of tires, mechanicals 
and footwear—even for tires with white sidewalls and 
footwear with colored trim. 
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TENSILE 
Eee ama An Accelerator Activator 
g 
e By Used with thiuram, thiazole or thiazoline ac- 
. peewee celerators, Barak effectively extends the curing 
\O00T STRESS at ry ED rag range of rubber stocks. Even with accelerators 
700 "« ° ° : 
ELoNGaTion [7 AW having exceptionally ‘‘peaky”’ curing character- 
istics, the effect of Barak is outstanding. 
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FIG. 1 curing of a Thionex-accelerated gum stock is dem- 
onstrated. Judged by either tensile strength or 
TEST RECIPE modulus, the stock containing Barak has a much 
SMOKED SHEETS ................... 100.0 longer curing range . . . displays less tendency 
MOU bcpibccteesecécsecessonm 5.0 to revert. 
NE Ndi vessvasciveducvit 3.0 
os, Jie eiciisdeseused 25.0 In Fig. 2, the effectiveness of Barak in a Thionex- 
vag Je ges. geile eed thi e seg accelerated stock containing carbon black is shown. 
Optimum tensile strength was obtained in 30 min- 
600: utes, yet even after 120 minutes there was no 
change in tensile strength or modulus. 
aie TENSILE STReney, In addition, the use of even small percentages 
‘lame aa of Barak allows a substantial reduction in the 
& quantity of stearic acid necessary in the compound. 
3000 And, too, reduced quantities of accelerator are re- 
5 -* itt ede ada was quired since Barak is an effective accelerator ac- 
tT he tivator. Our technical representatives will be 
hile , pleased to advise you on the use of Barak in your 
i stocks. Or write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, Wilmington 
20 40 60 80 100 120 
TIME OF CURE AT 260°F (Min) 98, Delaware. 
FIG. 2 Tune in to Du Pont ‘Cavalcade of America,’’ Monday Nights—NBC Coast to Coost 
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TWO NEW HYCAR , 








pat 


AMERICAN RUBBERS 


Hycar OR-25 EP (Easy Processing) 
Hycar OR-25 NS (Non-Staining ) 








H™® are two new American rubbers, both with superior processing 
characteristics. Hycar NS and Hycar EP differ only in that a special 
anti-oxidant has been used in the NS, making it non-staining and non- 
discoloring. This is an outstanding quality, particularly desirable in the 
fabrication of light colored products. The new Hycar rubbers have all 
thesé advantages over the regular process Hycar OR-25: 


. They band on the processing mill speedily—cut mill 
mixing time. 


. Better extrusion characteristics—less nerve and less heat 
build-up. 


3. Excellent high temperature mixing. 
. Better fusion and mold flow characteristics. 


5. Increased building tack for laminated products, such as 
frictioned stocks and calendered sheeting. 


Both rubbers retain those properties which make Hycar American rub- 
bers so usable for so many products... permanent resiliency and superior 
resistance to oil, abrasion, and aging. Ask your supplier for parts made 
from Hycar. Or write to Dept. HB-9, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
cd 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....:::::..... 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber » KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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WITH PHILBLACK A! 

















You don’t believe in miracles? Then you should see Philblack A 
in action! Fast cure with less acceleration is only one of the near- 
miracles that this HMF type black can perform for you. It will 
speed up processing time materially (usually 10 to 25%) and help 
greatly in obtaining smooth extrusions. 

And what good finished products you get when this wonder- 
working black goes to work for you. Resilience?...Good! Pliancy? 
... Wonderful! Abrasion resistance?... Excellent! In addition, 
you benefit from low hysteresis when you use this HMF type 
black. Try Philblack A, today. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
(are Rubber Chemicals Division 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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When this Waxer smacks th wall... 


EON leaves no mark at all! You are looking at 
what is unquestionably the most polite floor 


conditioner you ever met. Kent Electric Company 

makes it for scrubbing, wax-spreading and polishing 

—and they’ve eliminated what everybody hates most ? 
in a cleaner—the denting, marking and scraping of % 




















baseboards and furniture. 


How? They put on a bumper guard made from Geon r 
polyvinyl resin, thereby taking advantage of its resili- ei 


ence, flexibility and non-marking qualities. They 


called for the other combination of qualities Geon ce 
can produce, too—resistance to age, wear and weather, Ye 
resistance to heat or cold, ability to combine great - 
a 
/ 


strength with either rigidity or suppleness. q. 


Wherever Geon does a job it does it well—and often / ¢ 
at less cost than other versatile materials. It can be ex- “ , 
truded or cast into sheets, it serves as an impregnant — 
or coating for paper or textiles, it can be molded, ttt 
it takes to color like you take to your hat. We're 
really telling you about this floor conditioner so you'll 
put your own thinking cap on. What do you make 
that Geon will make better for you? 


We make no finished products of Geon or any of 
our other B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw 
materials. However, we are interested in helping with 
special problems or applications. For information, 
please write to B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Dept. R-9, Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, “ntario. 
+ 








ARATE, 


sem, gee 
cle, tea 


Polisher by Kent Electric Corp., 
Rome, N.Y. 


. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......2:2:..... 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins » GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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For technical data please write Dept. CB-9 


A DIVISION OF 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
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ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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Refiners 





“CUSTOM-PRODUCED” 
FOR SPECIFIC JOBS 








































Calenders 


In supplying the needs of the rub- 
ber industry for the past century, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham has learned the precise requirements 
of each type of rubber processing roll . . . the 
exact qualities each roll needs to best do its job 
ind stand up under the punishment it will 
receive. 

The application of this experience in roll 
manufacture in a plant where exceptional facili- 
ties have been developed, and where only the 
highest grade materials are used, adds up to the 
reason for the built-in competence and extra 
service life that rubber manufacturers have come 
to expect from F-B rolls. 

Production procedures that safeguard F-B roll 
quality include: correct design by experienced 
engineers . . . close control throughout each step 
of manufacture, from metallurgical analysis of 
raw materials and prescription of the metal mix- 
ture, to final inspection of the finished roll... 
a method of casting chilled iron rolls which as- 
sures a hard working surface of correct and even 
depth and preserves the strength of the gray iron 
structure of the roll body .. careful machining 
by the most advanced methods . . . grinding 
bodies and journals to required accuracy. and 
finish, with straight, crowned or concave face. 

When you need rolls or other rubber process- 
ing os for specific applications, call on 
Farrel-Birmingham. 

FB-348 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO., Inc. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N, Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, 
Houston 


ohare, 
| Oveld 4-14: 
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AKRON-STANDARD 
STOCK 
SERVICERS 






FOR.USE 
WITH ANY 


SINGLE OR DUAL ‘Ty 
4 
9g? 






rn ms ga 2 stock eh Dea i made in BEAD 
many sizes. oth sets of stock rolis are con- 
nected together by chain drive to strockets iz BUILDING 


fro mot punt d id oF frame 
m ors mounied on side ? MA CHIT 
aa 


Another Akron-Standard aid to modern, 
streamlined production—a stock servicer which 
supplies material to the tire builder without 
leaving his position (ideal for women oper- 
ators). It handles plies, chafers, tread and 


Akron-Standard stock servicer for 
truck and tractor tire-building ma- 
chines. 








breaker. No placing of fabric in loose liners— 
no more unnecessary handling anywhere! Uni- 
form tension makes for a uniform product. 

The tire builder controls each roll with an index 
button which operates the motor drive. A limit 
switch automatically stops the roll. The stock 
rolls are filled so that each ply comes in proper 
sequence with the cord angles reversed cor- 


rectly as applied to the drum. The Akron- 
Standard stock servicer is ideal for any machine 
building passenger, truck or tractor tires. 
Details. On one side of the upper unit are 12 
rolls, six of which carry the self-winding liner 
and six the stock fabric for the operator. The 
stock is fed to the rolls at the back. When 
filled, the turret is turned for the next tire. 


Ask for our 40-page Bulletin “A-9’, describing this and many 
other profit-earning types of Akron-Standard equipment. 
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HESE are the field men of the 
Goodyear Chemicals Divi- 
sion. They’re salesmen—with an 
important difference. Their use- 
fulness to us is determined by the 
extent to which they serve you. 


These experienced rubber men 
can serve you in three ways: 


1. In providing you with valuable 
data that may help you formu- 
late better, more durable rubber 
compounds with Pliolite $-6. 


2. In helping you get the best 
possible results with your 
Pliolite S.6 formulations. 


GOoDFsY 
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They Have to Satisfy You 
to Satisfy Us 


3. In keeping you informed on 
the improvements and advance- 
ments flowing from the Goodyear 
Research and Development 
Department. 


Remember these men. And call 





upon the one nearest you, next 
time you seek a reinforcing agent 
with the longer flex-life, the 
superior tear- and abrasion-resist- 
ance of Pliolite S-6. Goodyear, 
Chemicals Division, Akron 16, 


Ohio. 








Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


EAR 
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Note the small calen- 
der running a 9 inch 
width roll. Equipment 
cost is low compared 
to conventional 
methods. 


Sheet rubber from 
calender is conveyed 
to Andal cutter and 
cut in threads before 
vulcanization. Cutting 
waste is re-calendered. 


Finished thread is 
taken off conveyor on 
vertical rolis and 
feeds through duster 
on to drums. 


PROCESS * 





= — CALENDARED RUBBER 
—-—PAPER LINER 





PRODUCES BETTER CUT RUBBER 
THREAD AT LOWER COST... 


Highly Practical in Units for 50,000 Ibs. Annual 
Production and Up : 


%* LOW INVESTMENT 
Small calender — No pot heaters — No large cutting 
drums. 


LOW LABOR COST 


Semi-automatic process from uncured thread to 
wind-up of finished thread. 


LOW RAW MATERIAL COST 


Plantation rubber and simple compounds — Thread 
cut before vulcanized — Scrap reworkable. 


% LOW SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


Small floor for mills, calender, cutter and processing. 
Oven may be overhead. 


PRODUCES HIGHEST QUALITY THREAD 


*% Cut edges heat-sealed *% Long lengths 
*% Thread hot-wax coated * High tensile 
* No liner or cutter marks *% Uniform cure 


Write or cable for full details of this revolutionary 
low-cost process. 


The ANDREWS-ALDERFER PROCESSING CO. 


120 Ash St. AKRON 8, OHIO, U.S.A, 


f 


From drums the fin- % ~ ssn y 
ished thread is in- _ : © 
spected and chained. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Now being negotiated for certain 
countries abroad. Rights include 
complete technical assistance in 
all phases of thread processing. 


x ANDAL PROCESS 


Patented in the U.S. A. and foreign countries 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK * AKRON « CHICAGO « BOSTON 















Close-up of coolers, precipitators, and 
cyclone collectors in one of the twelve 
units of our furnace black plant at 
Ryus, Kansas. 


Just Think... 
wih KOSMOS 4O 


You Have the Following Advantages... . 


Low Compounding Cost High Reinforcement 


Wide Flexibility Low Heat Build-Up 
Cool Mixing High Resiliency 
Easy Processing Good Aging 


Minimum Flex Cracking 
Minimum Cut Growth 


Standardize on Kosmos 40 —a high modulus furnace black 
(HMF) — for best economy, outstanding performance and all 
around satisfaction. 


Rapid Extrusion 
Fast Rate of Cure 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 














that Plasticizer 


VISTAC #1 


INHIBITS DISCOLORATION 


In White or Li ght Colored Stocks 


Fadeometer tests made for 44 hrs. 
graphically illustrate the superiority of 
white and light colored stocks plasti- 
cized with Vistac #1. Upper half of 
each sample shows original color. 


COMPOUND A 


Contains 1% Vistac per 100 parts rubber 


COMPOUND B 


Contains 3% Vistac per 100 parts rubber 


Vistac #1 is non-toxic, non-stain- 
ing, odorless, and does not itself 
discolor stocks or white enamels. 


COMPOUND — — : . 4 . Vistac #1 is particularly recommended for 


® White Sidewalls 

® Drug Sundries 

® Refrigerator Gaskets 
® Jar Ring Stocks 


® Vacuum Seals 


Physical Pro perties of Vistac #1: 
Seecme Geely . . «st te ew ts OFS 


ee OS a ee we ce wl 
Color ... . . . . Almost Water-White 


Saybolt Univ. Visc. (210°F) . . . 2800+ secs. 


Write for our new booklet on the use of 
Unretouched Photo VISTAC #1 in NATURAL RUBBER and GR-S 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. 
245 Fifth Avenue ° New York 16, N. Y.. 
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...on the button! 


General Atlas scales, guarded by the precision of electric 
eye control, assure that Pelletex Bag Weights are always 
ole pehare)eUneel- Me olbhaceye unfailingly accurate. This newly in- 
ec) Ure Mel=hple=M aso beebbetchc=t-mdel=M elbbect-bell =) de) ab t-lelce) at-b ele Mr-tt-10b 4-1 


el = ss qb bo) ol-) elepeehololebelol-) aepabbebbcodacetn /-)le pela comecl-Bt-t-iaehbbeler-s 


CARBON COMPANY 





GENERAL atLas <GlSIP 
: 


PAMPA, TEXAS « GUYMON, OKLAHOMA 





1 Akron 


CABOT 
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Annou neing 





Swift & Company is now inviting inquiries on 
its new lines of fatty acids and fractionated glycerides. 
Extensive use of solvent processes will make possible 
new high standards of purity and stability. 





THE PRODUCTS 


Production plans are being laid 
for the following items: 


THE PROCESSES 












Solvent processes yield fat frac- 
tions of higher quality and wider 
usefulness. Most of Swift’s new 
fats and fatty acids will be proc- 
essed with solvents. 


Swift's Mixed Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Animal Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Linseed Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Corn Oil Fatty Acids 
Swift’s Soybean Oil Fatty Acids 





Unsaturated acids and drying oils 





will be separated by the Solexol Swift’s Palm Oil Fatty Acids Other Swift Glycerides 
process, using propane as a solvent. Swift’s Hydrogenated Marine Oil (now in production) 

Fractions are separated selectively Fatty Acids Swift’s Lard Oils 

at temperatures not exceeding 200 “4 Swift’s Fractionated Fatty Acids sy iti’; Tallow Oil 

degrees F. Since thermal and chem- Swift’s Stearic Acid Swift’s Marine Oils 

ical side reactions are thereby avoided, products of Swift’s Oleic Acid Swift’s Neatsfoot Oil 

greater purity and stability are obtained. Swift's Drying Oils Swift’s Sperm Oil 

Saturated acids will be fractionated by solvent Swift’s Fractionated Sardine Oil Specialties 

crystallization. Here, too, processing temperatures Swift’s Fractionated Menhaden Oil (now in production) 

are low and harsh catalysts are absent, so that the Swift's Fractionated Soybean Oil Swift’s Sulfonated Sperm Oil 
natural structure of the substances is preserved, Swift’s Fractionated Linseed Oil Swift’s Sulfonated Tallow Oil 


; ; eee oe — 
a il (Turkey Red Oil) 
SWIFT’S TECHNICAL PRODUCTS SERVICE Swift’s Sulfonated Neats- 
It brings you: point oe 
Swift’s Spermaceti 
Swift’s Textile Oils 
Swift’s Anti-foam Agents 








Representatives who know your 
problems and requirements. 





Product technicians available for 
consultation on any Swift technical 


Address inquiries to: 


SWIFT & COMPANY 





product. 
This team is at 
your service now. 
Make use 


of it today! 
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Exploratory research developing 
products to further increase the 
efficiency of your operation. 


INDUSTRIAL OIL DEPARTMENT =a, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, lil. 





























V-Belt drive on mechanical rotary drilling 
oil jig. Courtesy L. H. Gilmer Company, 


Division U. S, Rubber Company. 









Neoprene casters for industrial trucks. 
Courtesy L. H. Gilmer Company, Divi- 
sion U. S, Rubber Company. 





Neoprene oil suction and discharge hose 
for marine service. Courtesy Quaker 
Rubber Corporation, Philadelphia. 


Leading Neoprene Compounders Use 


K&M LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


for products that must do a hard day’s work 


From high-quality Dolomite rock, Keasbey & Mattison 
Company extracts magnesia and processes it into MgO that 
is feather-light and absolutely uniform. Many leading 
Neoprene covered seismograph cable. - m ° . 
Courtesy General Geophysical neoprene compounders insist on K&M Light Magnesium 
Oxide because they have found it is always dependable, 


always top quality. 


For your neoprene products—no matter what their ultimate 
use—there are advantages to be gained by using K&M 
Light Magnesium Oxide. Write to us, or to our distributor 
listed below. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


One of America’s oldest and most reliable makers of asbestos and magnesium products 


Our Distributor for K&M Light Magnesium Oxide is 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


with the following sales representatives to the rubber industry and stock points: 
AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company ¢ BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer @® LOS ANGELES, CAL, H. M. Royal, Inc. 
TRENTON, N. J., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
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CLOSE COOPERATION 


The Glenn L. Martin Company compounds and 
fabricates only in its customer service laboratory 





SUPERIOR TOUGHNESS for your benefit. We sell only raw materials. Let 
Marvinol’s high molecular weight offers you extra our field engineers and customer research labora- 
toughness and “‘dryness,”’ longer durable life, greater tory help solve your processing problems. The new 
* flexibility, resistance to tear, wear, oils, acids. ultra-modern Marvinol plant is equipped to in- 
Marvinol-based products are waterproof. sure uniform product of highest quality. 


Superior Characteristics of 


MARVINOL Viny! Resin 


offer you many advantages... 











UNIQUE VERSATILITY 
Marvinol VR-10, a polyvinyl 
chloride-type. resin, is readily 
handled ... may be calendered, 
extruded, injection molded, 
used in non-aqueous dispersions, 
formulated: as _ unplasticized 
rigids, with distinctive coloring 
from clear to delicate or brilliant 




















shades that are easy to clean. GREATER STABILITY BROAD TEMPERATURE RANGE 

In processing and in end prod- Marvinol resins assure you 
WRITE TODAY on your company ucts, Marvinol offers superior end products that show less de- 
letterhead for details about resistance to heat, light, other formation due to heat and bet- 
Marvinol VR-10. Take advan- normally destructive forces. ter low temperature flexibility. 


tageof expertly trained Marvinol 
sales engineers and our modern 
customer research laboratories. 
For full information address: 
Chemicals Division, Dept. R-9, 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS, PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


Baltimore 3, Maryland. THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY - AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 
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PROTOX-166 


FINI 


ZINC OXIDE-A Vals (Om @) 410) =: 


00 PARTS 
100 PARTS 


HL iY 


NATURAL 
yA\ (Om @) Gi] 


CALENDER SHRINKAGE 


Reese PARTS by weight of zinc 
oxides of varying physical and 
chemical properties, and of natural 
rubber were compounded and mixed 
under the same conditions, and al- 
lowed to stand overnight. The follow- 
ing day the stocks were warmed up 
and calendered. A device attached to 
the calender marked the specimens at 
regular intervals. 

On cooling, the contractions for the 
several brands were as follows: 


* U.S. Patents 2,303,329 
and 2,303,330 


ZINC OXIDE’ 


Ai ni @m@). 41! 


Protox-166 39.4% 

Zinc Oxide-A — 46.7 

Zinc Oxide-B — 49.0 

Zinc Oxide-C — 59.2 

We'll gladly discuss the value of 
PROTOX-166 in your processing, 
whether it involves calendering or 
tubing, and send you a sample for test- 
ing. By the way PROTOX-166 was 
formerly known as XX-166, and it 
carries no price premium. 
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Ihe desi d fact f i 
rolls has been a highty epecialiend division of UNITED ENGINEERING 
our business for more than 30 years. 

Close co-operation with industry has given A nm p a H] 4 p RY C 0 bel f A fe y 


us an intimate knowledge of production prob- 
lems and enabled us to make many important 
contributions to the development of modern, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
more efficient processing machinery. 
When you are in need of roll renewals or 
are ready to specify for new processing equip- 
ment, consult us. Our engineering experience 
and production facilities are at your service. 
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EXTRUDING SPEED INCREASED 5% T0 7% 


Sun Rubber-Processing Aid Decreases 
‘“‘Rugosity’’ and Increases Extruding Speed 


A manufacturer of rubber hose, 
belts and other such products 
found that a Sun Rubber-Process- 
ing Aid speeded extrusion 5 to 7 per- 
cent, besides reducing “rugosity.” 
So superior was it to competitive 
brands that he standardized on 
it for his plant. 

Here is a typical example of 
what Sun Rubber-Processing Aids 
can do to improve quality and in- 


crease production. In the manu- 
facture of tires, sheeting, pressure- 
sensitive tapes, footwear, or any of 
the myriad other things made of 
rubber, you will find Sun processing 
aids doing an important service. 

Sun Rubber-Processing Aids 
speed up milling and calendering; 
prevent bleeding and migrating; 
reduce flex-cracking, heat build-up, 
and hardening. And in some cases 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“jOB PROVED” IN INDUSTRY 


they even increase the resilience 
of the finished vulcanizate. 

Sun Rubber-Processing Aids are 
refined to insure maximum <com- 
patibility with the particular type 
of rubber used. Whether yours is 
natural, reclaim, or a synthetic, 
there is a “Job Proved” Sun 
Rubber-Processing ‘Aid to meet 
your requirements. For more infor- 
mation, call your nearest Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia =, Pa. 


in Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 












































@ FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 
Excellent processing. 

»» SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. «« 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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MOTOR OPERATED — NO HYDRAULIC 






800,000 POUNDS TOTAL PRESSURE 






TWO PAIR 24x24 DRILLED PLATENS 
INDIVIDUALLY ADJUSTABLE 






700 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH PLATEN 
PRESSURE 







SIMPLE SPEEDY ADJUSTMENTS OF LOWER 
PLATENS 






ADJUSTMENTS FOR MOLD LOADINGS ZERO 
TO 200 TONS EACH MOLD POSITION 






TWO 24 x 24 MOLDS MAY BE USED IN SAME 
OR DIFFERENT THICKNESSES OR ONE 24 x 48 
MOLD—1” MINIMUM, 6” MAXIMUM 












West Coast Representative, Paul A, Krider, 11029 Andasol Ave., Granada Hills, Calif. 
MANUFACTURING AGENTS, GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW* ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


NG MACHINERY & INDIVIDUAL NG EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES TUBE and MECHANICAL G<¢ 









Australia. 
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New Vales Appeal - Lasting Beauty 


For WALLPAPER, VINYL COATINGS. FABRICS, PAPER, PRINTING INKS, 
_M— | —_, 
PLASTICS, ENAMELS, LEATHERS, RUBBER AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


WITH 


CADMOLITH 





@ INSOLUBLE IN ALL VEHICLES 
@ SOFT AND EASY TO GRIND 
@ BRIGHT CLEAR COLORS 

@ NON-FADING TO LIGHT 

@ ALKALI RESISTANT 

@ ACID RESISTANT 

@ HEAT RESISTANT 


With a combination of advantages found in no 
other red or yellow pigments, Glidden Cadmolith* 
Colors are now adding new sales appeal and last- 
ing beauty to an amazing variety of products. 


The superiority of Cadmolith* pigments is the 
direct result of Glidden’s recognized leadership 


in research. All shades are available for prompt @ NON-SETTLING 
shipment. Your inquiry is invited. @ NON-BLEEDING 
"Trade Mark Registered @ OPAQUE 





Sead gr Folder giving complete details, 
with color chips. Write The Chemical & Pigment 
Company, division of The Glidden Company, 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 


Division of 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 








Baltimore, Md. > Collinsville, tl. ° Oakland, California 
SUNOLITH* ASTROLITH * ZOPAQUE* CADMOLITH* 
Lithopone Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
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ULTRAFINE PRECIPITATED CALCIUM CARBONATES 





SUPER MULTIFEX 




















MULTIFEX 











MULTIFEX MM 











Try improving quality of your rubber and plastics 
‘products by use of ultrafine, non-abrasive, pre- 
cipitated calcium carbonates. 


In RUBBER products of white or light colors, 
Multifex grades impart high tensile strength and 
resistance to tear (hot and cold). They yield low 
modulus, high elongation, good flexibility and 
low heat build-up properties. For comparative 
particle size materials, power requirements for 
mixing are exceptionally low. Best properties are 
developed at 60 to 100 parts loading to 100 
parts natural or synthetic rubber. 


In PLASTICS, Multifex grades can be used to 
increase hardness, improve scratch resistance 
and decrease whitening with minimum loss of 
tensile strength and elongation at break. Light 
stability of plastic compositions are improved 
with Multifex. Loadings of 10 parts to 50 parts 
per 100 parts of plastic-plasticizer give im- 
proved properties. 








SYNTHETIC RUBBER | 








PLASTICS 




















NATURAL RUBBER 








THREE MULTIFEX GRADES 


1. MULTIFEX is an uncoated, non-abrasive 
calciumcarbonate, precipitated from water clear 
solutions, of about .03 to .04 microns particie size. 


2. SUPER MULTIFEX is of the same particle 
size as MULTIFEX but which has been given a 
double coating (before and after drying) with 
an organic compound. The first coating retards 
agglomeration during drying. Both coatings aid 
dispersion in mixing processes. 


3. MULTIFEX MM differs fromthe other grades 
in that the particle size is .05 to .06 microns. 
This grade is more easily dispersed due to this 
feature, requires slightly less power to incorpo- 
rate, and in many instances provides quality 
equal to the finer grades due to a more com- 
plete dispersion. 


NOTE: MULTIFEX MM can be supplied with a dry coating if 
customer's requirements demand. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PURE CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 
P. O. BOX 407, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BOSTON 2, MASS. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
80 Federal St. 308 Keith Bidg. 1006 Main St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


633 Penton Bidg. 668 South Main St. 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
So. Lamar & Lenway Sts. 


20 North Wacker Dr. 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
570 Lexington Ave. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
301 South Compress St. 


Distributors 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 
4246 Forest Park Bivd. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
306 West 2nd St. 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
603 Redick Tower Bidg. 


12 South 12th St. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 
2527 Oliver Bldg. 


California Washington and Oregon 


C. L. DUNCAN CO. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 


KALITE SWANSDOWN BRAND 


Canada 
VAN WATERS and ROGERS, Inc. HARRISONS and CROSFIELD 
Seattle and Portland 


MULTIFEX 


Montreal and Toronto 


SUSPENSO BRAND MILLICAL BRAND 
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PICMENTS 


OF UNIFORM QUALITY --- ALWAYS 





For 29 years THE C. P. HALL COMPANY has 


pe C. P Hall Co. supplied the Rubber Industry with pigments of 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS quality. Whether you buy a single bag or a car- 
load, the quality is always the same. 


AKRON, OHIO « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. » CHICAGO, ILL. « SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 

















; 





@ All these benefits at a 
minimum sacrifice of elon- 
gation and flexibility. This 
ingredient, with so many 
unbelievable advantages, 
is Durez 12687 Resin for 
Buna N Rubber and Durez 
13355 Resin for GRS Rub- 
ber. Samples available to 
rubber manufacturers. 
Write for folder “Durez 
Resins in the Rubber In- 
dustry.” Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 319 Walck 
Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


ALL-ROUND improvement f 


or Hard and Semi-Hard Stocks : : 


* 


» 


” : with DUREZ Resins 


A If you could find one ingredient that would have the following 


effects in your compounds, would you use it ? 


®@ Improve mixing . . . by plasticizing and reducing nerve. 
® Carry extra foninn ... by its fluidity when hot. 

© Improve molding . . : by a ne ree and then hardening. 

® Reduce vulcanizing time .. . by its fast cure and vulcanizing effect. 

® Increase hardness . . . by setting hard in itself. 

® Increase stiffness . . . by its natural cured rigidity. 

® Reinforce . . . by increasing tensile strength. 

® Improve wear . . . by improving abrasion resistance. 

® Resist higher temperatures . . . by its natural heat resistance. 

® Improve chemical resistance . . . by its inherent solvent and chemical resistance. 
® Produce glossy finish . . . by its natural high gloss. 

® Improve weather resistance . . . by its resistance to water and oxidation. 





PHENOLIC 








PHENOLIC RESINS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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DOUBLE - CHECKED \7 CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


S 


ZENC DIMETHYL 
DITHIOCARBAMATE 





VULCANIZING AGENT 
PRIMARY ACCELERATOR 


SECONDARY ACCELERATOR 


RETARDER FOR 
NEOPRENE 


SHARPLES 


TRADE 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS JUNC. paisocieuia - Newyork - cHicago » AKRON 

















What the Reviewers Say 
About the New Book, 





“RECLAIMED RUBBERS 


The Story of an American Raw Material 








by JOHN M. BALL 


ahah atalalstelaiatatalaisisiaisisioleial “The book is handsomely produced, delightful to read, 
most informative—in short, a perfect model of what a 


CONTENTS technical book should be.” 
1, Early History INDIA RUBBER JOURNAL 
2. Mitchell and the Acid “It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of the most 
Process : competent historical studies of an American industry 
% ~ arks and the Alkali which has yet been published.” 

4. Miscellaneous Reclaiming MEC printed o ic 
Processes HAN RIN 
™ oc ae aedguany “The material is presented in such an interesting man- 
6: Beast ete ner that readers should gain a much greater insight 
7. i oe into the history and development not only of the rubber 
8. P ol reclaiming industry, but also the rubber goods indus- 

© Saetietinn try as a whole.” 
: INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


10. World War II 
“The book is not intended to fil! the very real need 


. ? 
ack — which exists for a detailed scientific monograph on the 
nr i subject of reclaimed rubber. Until such a monograph 

appears, however, Mr. Ball’s treatment will serve as a 

Size: 6 x 9 in. very convenient source of some of the technical infor- 

248 Pages mation in this field.” 


Illustrated Lawrence A. Wood in 
FOI ISIOISISICISISISIISIAI I II I tok RUBBER AGE 


PRICE: $5.00 in United States; $5.50 in Other Countries 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for Copies sent to N, Y. City) 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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NO DUST...HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 


ATTENTION, manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 
is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 
no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 
accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate. 


AQUAZINC is particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate. 
When diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath. 


7 EAL; | fl << & , 
COMPANY 


A OI TELLAE (antufactt (Cb 





97 BICKFORD STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST.W., MONTREAL 
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IGGS-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers 
have occupied a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry since its incep- 
tion. For more than 45 years Biggs has furnished 
single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers both ver- 
tical and horizontal, as well as many different 
types of devulcanizers to meet various require- 
ments of the reclaim experts... . . It is a far cry 
from the old days of bolted doors and riveted 
construction to Biggs modern all-welded units 
“with quick-opening doors. Biggs vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers are available in all sizes and for 
various working pressures — with numerous spe- 
cial features. Write now for our Bulletin 45. 


1 
THE Degega BOILER WORKS CO 


1007-A BANK ST., AKRON 5, OHIO, U. S. A. 


6% 


Fig. 3 — vertical 
vulcanizer with 
quick-opening 
door. Door is han- 
dled by self-con- 
tained arm and 
gear-operating me- 
chanism. Hand or 
motor operation. 


> 
Fig. 4—high 


pressure heavy 
duty jacketed ver- 
tical devulcanizer 
with special agita- 
tor. Furnished in 
various sizes. 





2 


Fig. I—15-ft. diameter by 45- 
ft. long horizontal vulcanizer 
with quick-opening door for 
vulcanizing rubber linings in 
large storage tanks. Fig. 2— 
Biggs vulcanizer with special 
heating manifolds and circu- 
lating fan; all sizes, various 
working pressures. 








4 


4 


Fig. 5—horizontal steam- 
jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge type quick-opening 
door; all sizes, for various 
working pressures. Welded 
construction throughout. \ 
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Mr. Cuimco SAYS... 
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Climco Liners last longer because of their 
non-sticking quality, increased tensile 
strength and lasting flexibility. 


In addition to reducing fabric purchases, 
Climco Liners also cut production costs — 
because they separate perfectly from the 
stock, down-time due to stock adhesions is 
eliminated. Tackiness of the stock is pre- 
served, gauges are more easily maintained 
and latitude in compounding is enlarged. 
There is no lint or ravelings with Climco 
Liners and they can be stored horizontally 
if desired. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 


























f ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 





better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 





BAKER CHEMICALS 


of interest to 


The Rubber Industry 
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Vinyl Ethers 


NEW AND VERSATILE CHEMICALS BY CARBIDE 





Completely new fields of synthetic 
chemicals, polymers, and copolymers are 
opened with these versatile vinyl ethers. 
Vinyl ethyl ether is now available in 
drums and the other seven ethers can be 
supplied promptly in less-drum quan- 
tities. 

Vinyl ether boiling points range from 
6° C. to 177.5° C. They can be polymer- 
ized in either the liquid or vapor phase. 
With other monomers, copolymers are 
obtained. These vary from hard resins to 
soft, internally plasticized compounds, 
valuable for coatings, films, and molding 
and casting resins. 

Vinyl ethers react with the hydroxyl 
groups of cellulose and other polyhy- 
droxy compounds to yield mixed acetals 
having good water and alkali resistance. 
The vinyl ethers are also intermediates 
for novel products such as methyl] ethyl 
pyridine, 1,2-dichiorethyl alkyl ethers, 
and 2-alkoxy propionitrile. 

The vinyl ethers can be produced 
readily in large industrial quantities. For 
samples, prices, and additional data, write 
to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Please address Dept. N-9. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
n Canada 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limit 
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noduction eally Kolls_ 
with Mt. Vernon Pabries 


ES fabric quality can make a great difference in the quality 
and efficiency of calendering operations. That's why producers of 


/ 










calendered products rate Mt. Vernon fabrics so highly—they are 
aware of their high degree of uniformity, the result of being made 
from top grades of cotton under rigid laboratory controls. They know 


how much Mt. Vernon fabrics contribute to smooth, uninterrupted 


operations—to quality products. 








For fabrics that mean better rubber products, faster production. 





specify Mt. Vernon. 


TURNER HALSEY 


MPANY 
~ " 


40 WORTH ST ee, ok ee Oo a 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO « ATLANTA © BALTIMORE « BOSTON + LOS ANGELES «© AKRON 
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Hach! 


E PLAX POLYETHYLENE SOLVES RUBBER 
BACKING PROBLEMS! 


COSTS 50% LESS . . . BOON TO INDUSTRY 








Polyethylene Sheet is Better...Less Expensive! 
Polyethylene, Backing for Camelback, 
is a Plax Engineered Product! 


This newest plastic development is a revolutionary 
improvement over products now in use and is em- 
ployed and endorsed by many of the largest rubber 
companies in America. With its unique wax-like 
texture, and resistance to water, acids and alcohol, 
it is the preferred, highly efficient protection for all 
types of rubber products. Polyethylene produces a 
high surface gloss, will not flake or tear, is seamless 
and of uniform caliper. It’s tough, chemically inert, 
heat-sealable. Excellent for packaging rubber prod- 
ucts! 











L) © 


Backing on Tire Wrapping for Backing for Backing for 
Repair Material New Tires Friction Tape Rubber Materials 


for Tire Recapping 


PLAX POLYETHYLENE 


One of the products for the Rubber Industry 
from 





CFADILLAE PLASTIE CO. Fe 651 W. Baltimore + Detroit 2, Michigan 
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COMPLETE RANGE OF MELTING _ 
FLAKE, SOLID OR LIQUID 


Ww BETTER PIGMENT DISPERSION 
eal AND SMOOTHER STOCKS 


- Ge IMPROVED RESISTANCE TO 


FLEX-CRACKING AND CUT-GROWTH 


Gy nicuer TENSILE WITH BETTER 
- ELONGATION AND TEAR PROPERTIES 


@ SMOOTHER EXTRUSION 
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In the Gay Nineties when daring “aeronauts’” were making breathtaking flights propelled 
only by the breeze... Esso Standard had just begun to study and experiment with light 


fraction petroleum refining. 








TODAY fast planes send man hurtling through space. 
At high speeds every part must function smoothly, 
which is one of the reasons manufacturers insist on 
dependable Esso Solvents in the fabrication of shock 
absorbers, brake linings, tires and other important 
aircraft equipment. Esso Solvents are used today in 
everything from toy balloons to modern blimps, from 
furniture polish to building materials, from automo- 
biles to textiles... wherever uniform high quality and 
stability is required. 

WHATEVER your manufacturing process... whatever 
your solvents requirements . . . you can be sure that 
Esso Solvents and our staff of technical experts can 
help you solve your problem?Call or write our office 
nearest you. 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED 





ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. — Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.— Charleston, West Va.— Charlotte, N. C.— Columbia, 
S$. C.—Memphis, Tenn.—Little Rock, Ark.— New, Orleans, La. 

ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER 


SANTOCURE 


FOR NATURAL RUBBER? 





Back before the war, many compounders 
knew and used Santocure as their number one 
accelerator for natural rubber. With the shift 
to synthetics, they found that Santocure did an 


equally good job — saved acceleration costs, 
improved quality and added a greater margin 
of processing safety. 


Now, with the swing back to crude, we want 
to remind you that Santocure still offers all the 
qualities that make it the superior accelerator 
for vulcanizing natural rubber. Furthermore, it is 


available for immediate shipment in any 


quantity. 





YOU GET ALL THIS WITH SANTOCURE 

High modulus No set up when 

High tensile rerunning scrap 

Snappy cures As much or little 

Quick cure at vulcaniz- delayed action 
ing tem as necessary 

Good flow in mold No back rinding or 

Excellent aging burning in 

Little reduction with No bin curing 
carbon black No scorch 

Clean, sharp molding No precuring 











Detailed information and samples of Santocure will 
be sent promptly on request. Write to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service Depart- 
ment, Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio... 
or, simply return the coupon. 

Santocure: Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 























eeceoececeoeveoeoee ee eee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee @ 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY RA-4 » 

Rubber Service Department * 

Second National Building ° 

FS ASE EO CEON eo Sa EE ET Akron 8, Ohio 7 

M Please send me (_ ) further information; ( ) samples of Santocure. ® 
ONSANTO Name P Title m: 

* 

’ >) 7 my é ’ ) wy Ta) Cc if ° 

™ CHEMICALS PLASTICS ; 
Address 8 

@ 

City State ‘ 

SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Extrusion 
molding of silicone rubber need no longer be a problem. 
General Electric research has developed a family of sili- 
cone rubber compounds that flow smoothly, handle 
readily, and hold their uncured shape. 

G-E silicone rubber compounds can be transfer or 
compression-molded as well as extruded. Use your pres- 

“ent equipment and techniques. You'll be pleased not 
only with the better performance of these new stocks 


GENERAL 
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but also with the remarkable characteristics of this new 
material. Parts made from G-E silicone rubber com- 
pounds stay resilient from —70 F to 520 F. 

See for yourself. You can use G-E silicone rubber com- 
pounds to produce oven door seals, vacuum gaskets, 
capacitor bushings, and countless other profitable items. 
Write for more information. Section ED-9, Compound 
Division, Chemical Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
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AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


Distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK 
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Modified Asphaltic-Type Softener for GR-S and 
Natural Rubber Friction and Tread Stocks 





Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 
100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory) — 
SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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MIXING CRUDE COSTS MONEY 





ANOTHER SAVING FOR RECLAIMED RUBBER 


A molded goods manufacturer approached us about using more reclaimed 
rubber for his products. 


During the course of our conversation, it developed that because of his 
limited mixing capacity he couldn't mix all his requirements without a large 
investment for new equipment. By using 


PEQUANOC 
QUALITY RECLAIMS 


he was able to save a considerable machine investment and reduce his overhead. 





MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 
HAROLD P. FULLER a rig ye ~ 
General Supply & Chemical Co. 
203 Park Square Bidg. 28 Wolverton Avenue 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. Trenton 7, N, J. 
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Can You Use 


This Versatile, 
Economical 


Catalyst ? 


Boron Fluoride Etherate is an unusually 
versatile liquid catalyst, offering multiple 
advantages and economies for a wide 
range of reactions, including polymeriza- 
tion, alkylation, arylation, condensation, 
isomerization, esterification, cyclization. 
It combines the catalytic properties of 
BFs with the ease of handling and exact 
dispensability of a liquid. In operation 
after operation it has proved superior to 
many other catalysts because: 

@ Smaller quantities have greater catalytic 
activity. 

® Little or no extraneous material is intro- 
duced into the system. 


® Reactions are moderated or more easily 
controlled. 






®@ Operating temperature ranges are wider. 
® Yields are increased. 


® Separations are easier and no bulky 
sludges are formed. 


® Properties of end-products are improved. 
© More reactions are carried to completion. 


@ Fewer undesirable waste materials result. 


Boron Fluoride Etherate is available in 
5-, 20- and 55-gallon drums for commer- 
cial applications as well as in one- and 
five-pound bottles for research purposes. 
For experimental samples and list of 
technical references on uses, etc., please 
make request on business letterhead. 





BORON 
FLUORIDE 


ETHERATE 









Alkylated Phenols 

Paints & Varnishes 
Gums 

Bodied Oils 

High Octane Gasolines 

Resins 


Esters 
Intermedictes 


Possible Uses of 


BORON FLUORIDE Etherate 
as Catalyst for: 


1 Polymerization and co-polymerization of 
mixed unsaturates. 


2 Selective esterification of mixtures of or- 
ganic acids. 


3 Cyclization of synthetic and natural elas- 
tomers after polymerization or in starting 
from monomers. 


4 Condensation of modified phenolics. 
5 Preparation of alkyl phenols. 


6 Refining of aromatic and paraffinic sol- 
vents by polymerization of the olefins they 
contain. 





Vv 1 

oTHEeR BFs CATALYSTS: Fully equipped to handle ; ee iscosity of scmi-drying and 
gaseous BF; in producing its compounds with Frying ols. 
other complex-forming chemicals, Baker & Adam- 
son is ready to work with you in the development 
of BF3 catalysts to meet your specifications. This 
is of special significance since BF; can often be 
coordinated with products entering into the reac- 
tions in which it is the active catalyst. 


REAGENTS 


8 Modification of mixtures of esters and 
acids by polymerizing conjugated cem- 
pounds selectively. 











BAKER & ADAMSON “cc Qemicate 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices 


FINE CHEMICALS 





frum f bes! te Coes? 
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% EASY PROCESSING 
%* GOOD TENSILE STRENGTH 
* GOOD ELONGATION 


*% FLEXIBILITY AT LOW 
TEMPERATURE 


% HIGH FUEL AND OIL 
RESISTANCE 


No polymer in the 26% acrylonitrile group can equal Butaprene NL / 
for easy processing. It handles perfectly on mills, calenders and ex- f ee 
truders. But that’s not all — you get good tensile, elongation and flexi- / 
bility—all very necessary properties in a fuel-and-oil resistant elastomer. 





No matter what your compounding problem, you'll find a Butaprene 
polymer for the job. The Butaprene technical staff will be glad to 
work with you on any problem involving oil - and - fuel - resistant 
elastomers in either latex or solid form. Simply write Xylos Rubber 
Company, Distributors, Akron 1, Ohio. 








* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


RBUTAPRENE’® 


~ Feirvestone | 


AMERICA’S mood VERSATILE ELASTOMER 


j 


had 
Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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TO INCREASE PRODUCTION — and therefore profits — you 
should choose EEMCO. Here is.a line made in a factory with more 
than 30 years experience in Rubber and Plastic machinery. EEMCO 
operates its own modern foundry and machine shop, and has every 
facility including a large stock of motors, controls, and necessary MILLS 

component parts to insure quick delivery. Choose EEMCO for cor- ad PRESSES ad 
rect design and sturdy dependability. Built for heavy duty and long ® CRACKERS ¢ 


. : ; : WASHERS 
life, EEMCO saves time and money. Currently, EEMCO is making ° CALENDERS 
exceptionally fast deliveries. Write today for quotations. REFINERS 





953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS MACHINERY DIVISION 
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At your service 


...10r your products 





...New piant added to WITCO facilities 
now producing specialized asphalt materials 


To increase the scope of its service to industry, WITCO has completed a new 
asphalt plant in Perth Amboy, N. J. WITCO now has three such plants strategically 
located so that customers in all parts of the country are easily and speedily supplied 
with asphalt products specially formulated to meet specific requirements. 


WITCO’s research and technical service staffs—thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced in asphalt materials—are ready at all times to cooperate with you in develop- 
ing the exact formulation you need. Request a sample today. (And, to help us help 
you, please give definite specifications—or state the conditions under which the 


material is to be used.) 


Witco Asphalts for the Rubber Industry: 


Pioneer Hydrocarbons (Mineral Rubbers)—extending plasticizers for rubber com- 
pounding derived from petroleum sources. Two grades are available: “Black 
Diamond’™ and No. 38. 

Softeners for heavily loaded stocks giving marked plasticizing action without 


alteration of cure rate. Made in several grades to cover various applications. 
*Trademark 





WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 


BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + AKRON + DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES - LONDON and MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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LUBRICANT 


Superlative Dip 





for hot rubber slabs to prevent adhesion when 
piled . . . banishes dust nuisance by replacing 
soapstone, talc . . . prevents sticking during cure 
of extrusions, tubing when coiled on flat pan . 
excellent lubricant for molds, mandrels, air bags, 
belt drums, etc. . . . washing, finishing inner tubes, 
etc.; imparts satiny finish . . . ideal for processing 
insulated wire, cables . . . truly versatile lubricant 


for natural, reclaim or synthetic rubbers. 


RUBBEROL SYINTIOL 


Rubber-Like, Plastic Material Tackifier and Plasticizer for 
Synthetic Rubbers 


gives internal lubrication to reclaim, natural and re- 


claim rubber compositions . . . aids dispersion during cuts down milling time . . . incorporates clean, easily, 
milling . . . replaces softeners . . . eliminates sticking of quickly . . . assimilated almost instantly, lowers production 
stocks on rolls . . . helps plastic flow during molding costs .. . effects tremendous savings in labor, milling time 
. . . prevents sticking in molds . . . adds luster to fin- compared to oils, greases . . . yields nerveless, tacky, highly 
ished articles. resilient, odorless stocks . . . “brings back” scorched syn- 

thetic, natural rubber, “set up” Neoprenes . . . creates 


permanent tack in Butadiene-type synthetic rubbers. 






QUALITY SINCE 1884 


CE ae ee a Ge - BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A 
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New National Heavy 
Duty Tubers Can Provide 
the “Remedy” 


F your production schedule is suffering 
from ‘“M.P.P.H.” — minimal pounds per 
hour—look to Nationa/ for the “‘cure’’! 


For the new National Heavy Duty Tubers 
will produce many more pounds per hour at 
lower working temperatures than your old 
tubing equipment, with synthetic as well as 
natural stocks. 


avail- 
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* Minimal pounds 
“ae ber hour 


NRM engineers work unceasingly for the 
sole purpose of building heavy duty tubing 
machines that anticipate the ever changing 
needs of the rubber industry. 


National Tubers’ advanced design and re- 
sultant economy in the use of electrical power, 
closer control of stock dimensions and a more 
accurate control of processing temperatures 
will insure lower production costs and a con- 
sistently better product. 


A factual bulletin covering the many superi- 
or features of NRM Tubing Machines in mod- 
els ranging from 2” to 12” screw diameters, is 
available to you. It will be mailed upon request. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 


presentative: Sam Kipp, P. O. Box 441 
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Pasadena 18, Calif 
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Now available, Monsanto’s newest 
plasticizer —-Santicizer 141 — pos- 
sesses a lower burning rate than 
any equally efficient plasticizer used 
in polyvinyl chloride films. It 
“flames out’”’ in 1 second flat, com- 
pared with minimum burning rates of 
38 seconds for other plasticizers hav- 
ing the same general characteristics. 


One look at the versatile qualities of 
Santicizer 141 will show you its pos- 
sibilities for improving your prod- 
ucts, whether they be drapes, cur- 
tains, upholstery materials, table 
cloths, floor tiles, wearing apparel or 
any similar materials. 


Ir addition to exceptional flame 
retardance, Santicizer 141 possesses 
the following advantages: 


LOW TOXICITY ... Tests show Santi- 
cizer 141 to be one of the least toxic 
of all plasticizers. 


COMPATIBILITY . . . Highly compatible 
with vinyl resins. Can be used in 
varying quantities to produce com- 
pounds having a wide range of hard- 
ness and flexibility. 


PERMANENCE... Because of its low 
volatility, Santicizer 141 imparts 
long **fe to any compound in which 
it is used. 

DRAPE... Films containing Senti- 
cizer 141 have a high degree of soft- 
ness or drape; are pliable, pleasing 
to the touch. 


WEATHERING . . . Exposure to sun- 
light, rain, water and humidity do 
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New flame-resistan ve t Re ge 


SANTICIZER 141 


not cause excessive deterioration in COMPARATIVE “YLAME-OUT” TIME 


properly compounded films contain- . 
ing Santicizer 141. SANTICIZER 1414240000000 22e28 1 SECOND 


TOUGHNESS . . . Santicizer 141 con- 
tributes strength, elasticity and 
abrasion resistance to such products 
as upholstery and floor covering 
materials, shoe soles, luggage cover- 
ing, wire jacketing. 





AVAILABILITY . . . New production 
facilities will shortly assure ample 
commercial quantities of Santicizer 
141, latest example of Monsanto’s 
continuing leadership in the plasti- 
cizer field. 


To obtain complete application and 
technical data on Santicizer 141, 
write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 1708 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. If you prefer, 
simply return the coupon. 


@eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeneeneee 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Organic Chemicals Division 

1708 South Second Street 

St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Mon SANTO Please send me complete information on Santicizer 
141. 


OE a Cees, Se 


GMS iS —__ a 
; 
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Have you tried 


INDOPOL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
(INDOIL POLYBUTENE) 


in your compounds? 

















The INDOPOLS are synthetic, liquid mono- 
olefins of high molecular weight. They are light 
in color and possess excellent sunlight stability 
—their wide range of viscosities offers varying 
degrees of building tack in uncured compounds. 


Being compatible with natural rubber and 
with all of the synthetic rubbers except the 
maximum oil resistance types, the INDOPOLS 
are of interest as processing aids and soft- 
eners to manufacturers of rubber footwear, 
clothing, household goods, and in other appli- 
cations where good color is important. Other 
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uses include electrical insulating compositions, 
caulking compounds and adhesive products. 


Seven grades are available ranging in mole- 
cular weight from 330 to 940. The Saybolt 
viscosity of these grades (S. U. seconds at 
210° F.) are: 


41 sec. 
L-50. _..68 sec. 
L-100 9A sec. 
Ese corset 377 sec. 
a diva vetted a 540 sec. 
| eA ee 942 sec. 
H-300. 3,200 sec. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY cnoiana) 


Chemical Products Department 











910 South Michigan Avenue . Chicago 80, Illinois 
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a non-toxic 
lubricant. 


It may be 
, brushed or 
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s have found that 
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RECOGNITION Zr0ug4 QUALITY 


Throughout the years, the products of the St. Joseph Lead Com- 



















pany have attained a preferential status in the consuming 
industries by virtue of their uniform high quality. ST. JOE Lead- 
Free, American Process, ZINC OXIDE extends this recognition 
into the pigment consuming field. 

The flexibility of our Electro-Thermic process makes it pos- 
sible to produce the grades desired by the consuming indus- 
tries. The ease of control of our process ensures that the pigment 
in each bag possesses those chemical and physical character- 


istics which the zine oxide’s end-use indicates as being desirable. 









ST. JOE ZINC OXIDE 


ST. JOSEPH LEARCO-; D PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Eldorado 5-3200 








Have You Tried 


-NATAC: 


A Bloom Inhibitor for Natural Rubber and 
Natural Rubber /GR-S Compounds 








Two to four parts of NATAC per 100 rubber hydro- 


carbon will retard fatty acid and sulphur blooms 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


and impart a lasting tacky surface to tire coat and 


friction stocks, tire repair materials, laminated NATAC is a modified resin acid which is 
mechanical parts, footwear friction, gum parts and neutral with thiazole acceleration in 


ie natural rubber. 
similar compounds. 


With NATAC, rubber compounds may be worked NATAC is a solid with a softening point 


longer with reduced blooming tendencies usually (Ball and Ring) of 145°-155° F. 


caused by cold weather, lay-over or rapid chill- DNA disthtaw vatiliby at vida tenet 


ing. You’re safe, too, in adding it to your present ture and may he added to the batch 


compounds or using it in place of other softeners without previous melting. 
without affecting the physical properties of the NATAC'S specific gravity is 1.082. 


cured stocks. 

















May we send you our descriptive bulletin? 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 


CUBE 


Manufacturers of WYEX (EPC) - MODULEX (HMF) - ESSEX (SRF) - SUPREX CLAY 
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Compounding problems can 
| be made easier by using 
\  NAUGATUCK’S 3-WAY 
PROCESSING AID 















AUREX 


Greater Plasticizing Action on Natural Rubbers—25 per cent more than other 











commonly used activators and processing aids. 


Develops Higher Tensile and Modulus in Off-Grade Rubbers—soluble fatty acid 


is available in LAUREX and needed for maximum results with natural rubbers. 


Stronger Activation of Thiazoles in Natural Rubber—soluble zinc is immediately 
available for activation and offers economy in compounding for maximum prop- 


erties in tread and similar stocks. 





? Whar sdgcs SAharlod SAVILLE, ” . #7 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
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Hysteresis and Heating in Vulcanized Rubber 


By S. OBERTO and G. PALANDRI 


Pirelli S. p. a., Milan, Italy 


The laboratory tests for evaluating energy losses due 

- to hysteresis are analyzed. The importance of taking 

into consideration the thermal conductivity and cooling 

conditions of the rubber sample for the evaluation of 

heat due to hysteresis losses at temperature equilibrium 
condition is discussed. 

Two new test methods based on forced resonance os- 
cillations are described, in which the rubber samples are 
deformed respectively in shear and in tension at frequen- 
cies of 20 to 200 cycles/sec., with dynamic shear strain 
of 0.02 to 04 and dynamic ’ tension strain of 1 
to 5%, and at a temperature of 20—110° C. 

Experimental results obtained with natural rubber 
and GR-S gum and tread stocks are presented. The 
hysteresis losses in gum stocks are found to follow the 


HE use of synthetic rubbers, all of which have 
Torvet to possess elastic properties inferior to those 

of natural rubbers, and consequently transform a 
greater percentage of deformation energy into heat, has 
led to the necessity of improving the methods for testing 
hysteresis. Dillon and Gehman* have already published 
a very detailed description and discussion on the various 
methods employed for measuring the hysteresis in rub- 
ber-like materials. We will in this report confine our- 
selves to describing only two new test methods developed 
in the Pirelli Research Laboratories in 1943, and will 
give some of the results obtained and make some com- 
ments on the research work done during the last few 
years. 


* Dillon, J. H., and Gehman, S. D., 
Measurement in Rubber-like eal 
22 (October and November, 1946 


“Hysteresis and Methods for Its 
I.R.W., Vol. 115, pp. 61-68, 217- 
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quadratic law versus dynamic shear strain, and the dy- 
namic modulus G is found to be independent of shear 
strain. With tread stock the hysteresis losses are lower 
than would be the case with the quadratic law versus 
dynamic shear deformation, and the dynamic modulus 
G decreases with increasing dynamic shear strain. 

Neither the hysteresis losses nor the modulus depend 
on the shape or size of the specimen. The modulus is 
found to be independent of frequency, while the hys- 
teresis losses are found to increase proportionally with 
frequency. 

As an application of the test method, results are pre- 
sented of the effect of the quality and quantity of vari- 
ous types of carbon black upon hysteresis heating of 
GR-S stocks. 


Considerations on the Measurement of Heat Due to Hysteresis 


The general problem of the measurement of heat 
generated by hysteresis losses in cured rubber submitted 
to periodical stresses can be summarized as follows: 

(a) Determination of the stress or strain values in 
cured rubber products. 

(b) Evaluation from laboratory tests of the energy 
converted into heat per cycle and per unit of volume as 
a function of stress or strain amplitude and temperature. 

(c) Determination by theoretical or graphical calcu- 
lations, or by means of models, of the distribution of 
temperature, dug consideration being taken of the cool- 
ing conditions of the surfaces of the specimen. 

The non-uniform distribution of temperature, as per 
(c), influences the generation of heat by hysteresis 
locally, but this is not very important as the relation 
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FIG, I—Schematic drawing of resonance 
shear apparatus. 


hysteresis-temperature can be determined by laboratory 
tests. 

The rigidity modulus also varies with the temperature, 
and the stress values therefore depend on the tempera- 
ture distribution, as in (c). It is however possible in 
simple cases to solve the general problem by means of 
approximate methods. 

It must be assumed that the form of the stress cycles 
in service conditions be the same as that applied on the 
specimens used for the laboratory tests, or that, within 
certain limits, the form of the cycle shall only slightly 
affect the energy losses when operating at the same de- 
formation or stress conditions and at the same fre- 
quency. Laboratory tests should in any case be car- 
ried out with almost sinusoidal cycles. 

Laboratory tests should determine the amount of 
energy converted into heat per cycle and per cubic cen- 
timeter of cured rubber as a function of the stress or 
strain amplitude and temperature. 

We will in our considerations refer to shear deforma- 
tions which are those more easily obtained without caus- 
ing stress alterations at the points where the sample 
is fixed. This is also the type of strain most common 
in normal applications. 

The oscillation as a result of the shear stress is per- 
fectly symmetrical on each side of the nil-deformation 
position, and therefore the elongation and creep phe- 
nomena, which are always present in a uni-directional 
deformation due to compression or elongation, need not 
be considered. 

In this paper we will also give a brief description of 
some experimental results obtained with a method re- 
cently developed for testing rubber specimens by means 
of periodical tensicn stresses superimposed to a perma- 
nent static elongation. With this method it is possible 
to provoke symmetric oscillations on each side of the 
static deformation position, and we think it can be use- 
fully applied for some particular applications. 

Let p be the shear strain in radians which varies 
periodically with the frequency f. The quantity of 
energy converted into heat per unit of volume is 


W = K(t) pf (1) 


The quadratic dependence of deformation is generally 
accepted, and it will be seen that this is met within cer- 
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tain limits. The coefficient K, which varies with the tem- 
perature, is therefore the energy dissipated in Joule at 


-a given temperature in a single cycle per cubic centi- 


meter of cured stock with a shear amplitude of one 
radian. The value of p, adopted to calculate the de- 
formation, should not be great enough to become de- 
structive (due to the heat developed and the sharp tem- 
perature rise), nor small enough to be insufficient for 
the evaluation of the heat due to hysteresis. 

The following relation between shear stress (kg/sq. 
cm.) and deformation (radians) is also of fundamental 
importance : 


tT =G(t)p (2) 


t being the specific shear stress (kg/sq. cm.) and G 
the dynamic shear modulus, which is strictly dependent 
on the temperature. The linear relation, especially for 
high loaded stocks, is valid only for a first approxima- 
tion. In this case the value of G is different for 
p = 0.05 and p = 0.2 radians. The different values for 
G obtained by various experimenters, or by following 
different methods, can be explained by the different 
stresses used for the test. In our calculations the value 
of G will of course be determined by the same deforma- 
tion as used for the determination of K. 

In accordance with the above we will determine the 
relations of K (t) and G (t) with the hysteresis 
measuring set in the laboratory. Knowing these rela- 
tions it is also possible to calculate the energy loss per 
cycle under constant force instead of constant ampli- 


tude. In fact from equation (1) and (2) we have 
K 
p=— and W>=—?rf 
ts 
and calling 
K 
—=!1 (3) 
G? 
we have 
W = i(t)?’f 


where | is a new coefficient, also dependent upon the 
temperature. | at a given temperature is the.energy loss 
in Joule per cubic centimeter for a sinuseidal shear de- 
formation cycle having a maximum load of 1 kg/sq. cm. 

Knowing K, G and the calculated value 1 it is possible 
in many simple cases to evaluate the hysteresis losses as 
a function of the applied force or deformation. These 
data are not sufficient in themselves, however, to evalu- 





FIG. 2—Resonance shear apparatus. 
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ate the temperature distribution due to heat generated 
by hysteresis, and due consideration should also be 
given to the thermal conductivity and to the rate of heat 
dissipation in the surroundings due to radiation and 
convection. The effect of the thermal conductivity on 
the temperature rise has not been quantitatively con- 
sidered in the different flexometer tests (Goodrich and 
others). 

The thermal conductivity is practically the same for 
common rubber-like polymers and for light loaded 
stocks, but increases very rapidly in high black 
loaded stocks. Certain qualities of black confer very 
high conductivity, and this must be taken into account 
when estimating the heat generated by hysteresis and 
in evaluating test results. 

Let us now consider a system in which the outside 
surfaces maintain a constant temperature not influenced 
by the heat generated within the system. If the heat 
generated and the thermal conductivity in the sample 
both double their values when working in temperature 
equilibrium, then the distribution of temperature will 
remain the same. In fact the fluxes are linearly depen- 
dent on the temperature and conductivity. 

When in temperature equilibrium condition it is bet- 


ter to consider the ratio— instead of K as the heating 
A 

factor, as this is in fact an energy loss factor, A being 

the thermal conductivity coefficient. For the same rea- 


son we will consider the ratio — instead of the value 1. 
A 

In order to have homogeneous units as the numerator 

and denominator of the ratio, being 4 measured in ther- 

mal units, we will express K and | also in calories in- 

stead of dissipated Joules. These two symbols thus take 

the index gq and become Kq and lq, respectively. 

In uniformly stressed rubber plates and cylinders, in 
which the surfaces are maintained at constant tempera- 
ture, the maximum temperature reached will be fairly 

Kq 
proportional to the mean value —. The proportionality 
would be perfect if Kq and lq were independent of the 
temperature. In temperature equilibrium condition we 
therefore have a better approximate evaluation of heat 
in rubber stocks due to hysteresis if the ratio — is con- 

A 
sidered instead of the simple value K. 


Test Methods 


The two test methods now being used in our Labora- 
tories both employ forced oscillations at resonance. In 
the first method the rubber sample is submitted to peri- 
odical shear stresses in an electrically driven apparatus, 
and in the second the rubber sample, which is kept in 
permanent strain, undergoes periodical tension stresses, 
also in an electrically driven apparatus. 

Under normal conditions the deformation amplitudes 
are generally small, but they become considerably larger 
when operating at critical resonance condition. Both 
these methods which employ forced oscillations tuned 
to resonance to the rubber mass system, have proved 
to be very practical for the determination of hysteresis 
losses and dynamic elastic modulus. 


Shear Test Method: The test apparatus now being 
used in the Pirelli Research Laboratories is schemati- 
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FIG, 3—Test specimen shape. 


cally ‘shown in Fig. 1, and a photograph is reproduced 
in Fig. 2. 

The rubber sample A has the form of a truncated 
cone ring and by means of the rotor B is subjected to 
shear stresses at the desired frequency. This rotor is 
fixed to the coil D driven electrically in a magnetic 
field by the current generated from a 50-watt amplifier- 
oscillator unit of the beat frequency type (range of fre- 
quency 0 to 10,000 cycles/sec.). The output impedance 
of the amplifier has been matched to the impedance of 
the moving coil, while the sinusoidal character of the 
current in the coil has been confirmed by means of a 
cathode ray oscillograph. The frequency of the oscil- 
lator can be varied continuously from zero to that de- 
sired, a reed type frequency meter being used to measure 
the frequency up to 125 cycles/sec. Higher frequencies 
are measured with a frequency bridge. It is possible to 
obtain resonance conditions at different frequencies with 
the same rubber samples by simply varying the value 
of the supplementary weights in the mass system. 

The outer and inner surfaces of the rubber sample, 
which is ring shaped as shown in Fig. 3, are provided 
with triangular shaped teeth which correspond to simi- 
lar ones on the rotor B and ring C, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The sample is thus kept perfectly in position, this being 
facilitated by its conical shape and by the weight E 
applied to the rotor; this causes the rotor to adhere 
tightly to the supporting ring C and gives the sample a 
static compressive stress of o = 0.04 kg/sq. cm. 

Deformation amplitudes are read on a transparent 
scale by means of a luminous line reflected by the con- 
cave mirror F on the coil D. The rubber samples can 
be heated during test in a small air oven applied to the 
apparatus, The test temperatures are controlled by two 
electric thermocouples on the outer and inner surfaces 
of the test specimen. The volume of the sample is 3.43 
cubic centimeters, which is relatively small and allows 
reduced scale tests when only a limited quantity of stock 
is available. 

It is also possible to measure the static shear modulus 
G by direct current or by a couple of weights applied 
to the system. 
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FIG, !|—Schematic drawing of resonance 
shear apparatus. 


hysteresis-temperature can be determined by laboratory 
tests. 

The rigidity modulus also varies with the temperature, 
and the stress values therefore depend on the tempera- 
ture distribution, as in (c). It is however possible in 
simple cases to solve the general problem by means of 
approximate methods. 

It must be assumed that the form of the stress cycles 
in service conditions be the same as that applied on the 
specimens used for the laboratory tests, or that, within 
certain limits, the form of the cycle shall only slightly 
affect the energy losses when operating at the same de- 
formation or stress conditions and at the same fre- 
quency. Laboratory tests should in any case be car- 
ried out with almost sinusoidal cycles. 

Laboratory tests should determine the amount of 
energy converted into heat per cycle and per cubic cen- 
timeter of cured rubber as a function of the stress or 
strain amplitude and temperature. 

We will in our considerations refer to shear deforma- 
tions which are those more easily obtained without caus- 
ing stress alterations at the points where the sample 
is fixed. This is also the type of strain most common 
in normal applications. 

The oscillation as a result of the shear stress is ‘per- 
fectly symmetrical on each side of the nil-deformation 
position, and therefore the elongation and creep phe- 
nomena, which are always present in a uni-directional 
deformation due to compression or elongation, need not 
be considered. 

In this paper we will also give a brief description of 


some expérimental results obtained with a method re-’ 


cently developed for testing rubber specimens by means 
of periodical tension stresses superimposed to a perma- 
nent static elongation. With this method it is possible 
to provoke symmetric oscillations on each side of the 
static deformation position, and we think it can be use- 
fully applied for some particular applications. 

Let p be the shear strain in radians which varies 
periodically with the frequency f. The quantity of 
energy converted into heat per unit of volume is 


W = K(t) p’f (1) 


The quadratic dependence of deformation is generally 
accepted, and it will be seen that this is met within cer- 
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tain limits. The coefficient K, which varies with the tem- 
perature, is therefore the energy dissipated in Joule at 
a given temperature in a single cycle per cubic centi- 
meter of cured stock with a shear amplitude of one 
radian. The value of p, adopted to calculate the de- 
formation, should not be great enough to become de- 
structive (due to the heat developed and the sharp tem- 
perature rise), nor small enough to be insufficient for 
the evaluation of the heat due to hysteresis. 

The following relation between shear stress (kg/sq. 
cm.) and deformation (radians) is also of fundamental 
importance : 


tT =G(t)p (2) 


7 being the specific shear stress (kg/sq. cm.) and G 
the dynamic shear modulus, which is strictly dependent 
on the temperature. The linear relation, especially for 
high loaded stocks, is valid only for a first approxima- 
tion. In this case the value of G is different for 
p = 0.05 and p = 0.2 radians. The different values for 
G obtained by various experimenters, or by following 
different methods, can be explained by the different 
stresses used for the test. In our calculations the value 
of G will of course be determined by the same deforma- 
tion as used for the determination of K. 

In accordance with the above we will determine the 
relations of K (t) and G (t) with the hysteresis 
measuring set in the laboratory. Knowing these rela- 
tions it is also possible to calculate the energy loss per 
cycle under constant force instead of constant ampli- 
tude. In fact from equation (1) and (2) we have 


T K 
= and W=—rf 
G G 
and calling 
K 
—=!1 (3) 
G? 


we have 
W = I(t) rf 


where. 1 is a new coefficient, also dependent upon the 
temperature. | at a given temperature is the energy loss 
in Joule per cubic centimeter for a sinusoidal shear de- 
formation cycle having a maximum load of 1 kg/sq. cm. 

Knowing K, G and the calculated value 1 it is possible 
in many simple cases to evaluate the hysteresis losses as 
a function of the applied force or deformation. These 
data are not sufficient in themselves, however, to evalu- 





FIG. 2—Resonance shear apparatus. 
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ate the temperature distribution due to heat generated 
by hysteresis, and due consideration should also be 
given to the thermal conductivity and to the rate of heat 
dissipation in the surroundings due to radiation and 
convection. The effect of the thermal conductivity on 
the temperature rise has not been quantitatively con- 
sidered in the different flexometer tests (Goodrich and 
others). 

The thermal conductivity is practically the same for 
common rubber-like polymers and for light loaded 
stocks, but increases very rapidly in high black 
loaded stocks. Certain qualities of black confer very 
high conductivity, and this must be taken into account 
when estimating the heat generated by hysteresis and 
in evaluating test results. 

Let us now consider a system in which the outside 
surfaces maintain a constant temperature not influenced 
by the heat generated within the system. If the heat 
generated and the thermal conductivity in the sample 
both double their values when working in temperature 
equilibrium, then the distribution of temperature will 
remain the same. In fact the fluxes are linearly depen- 
dent on the temperature and conductivity. 

When in temperature equilibrium condition it is bet- 


ter to consider the ratio— instead of K as the heating 
A 

factor, as this is in fact an energy loss factor, A being 

the thermal conductivity coefficient. For the same rea- 


son we will consider the ratio — instead of the value 1. 
A 

In order to have homogeneous units as the numerator 

and denominator of the ratio, being A measured in ther- 

mal units, we will express K and | also in calories in- 

stead of dissipated Joules. These two symbols thus take 

the index q and become Kq and lq, respectively. 

In uniformly stressed rubber plates and cylinders, in 
which the surfaces are maintained at constant tempera- 
ture, the maximum temperature reached will be fairly 

Kq 
proportional to the mean value —. The proportionality 
would be perfect if Kq and lq were independent of the 
temperature. In temperature equilibrium condition we 
therefore have a better approximate evaluation of heat 

Kq 
in rubber stocks due to hysteresis if the ratio — is con- 
A 
sidered instead of the simple value K. 


Test Methods 


The two test methods now being used in our Labora- 
tories both employ forced oscillations at resonance. In 
the first method the rubber sample is submitted to peri- 
odical shear stresses in an electrically driven apparatus, 
and in the second the rubber sample, which is kept in 
permanent strain, undergoes periodical tension stresses, 
also in an electrically driven apparatus. 

Under normal conditions the deformation amplitudes 
are generally small, but they become considerably larger 
when operating at critical resonance condition. Both 
these methods which employ forced oscillations tuned 
to resonance to the rubber mass system, have proved 
to be very practical for the determination of hysteresis 
losses and dynamic elastic modulus. 


Shear Test Method: The test apparatus now being 
used in the Pirelli Research Laboratories is schemati- 
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FIG. 3—Test specimen shape. 


cally shown in Fig. 1, and a photograph is reproduced 
in Fig. 2. 

The rubber sample A has the form of a truncated 
cone ring and by means of the rotor B is subjected to 
shear stresses at the desired frequency. This rotor is 
fixed to the coil D driven electrically in a magnetic 
field by the current generated from a 50-watt amplifier- 
oscillator unit of the beat frequency type (range of fre- 
quency 0 to 10,000 cycles/sec.). The output impedance 
of the amplifier has been matched to the impedance of 
the moving coil, while the sinusoidal character of the 
current in the coil has been confirmed by means of a 
cathode ray oscillograph. The frequency of the oscil- 
lator can be varied continuously from zero to that de- 
sired, a reed type frequency meter being used to measure 
the frequency up to 125 cycles/sec. Higher frequencies 
are measured with a frequency bridge. It is possible to 
obtain resonance conditions at different frequencies with 
the same rubber samples by simply varying the value 
of the supplementary weights in the mass system. 

The outer and inner surfaces of the rubber sample, 
which is ring shaped as shown in Fig. 3, are provided 
with triangular shaped teeth which correspond to simi- 
lar ones on the rotor B and ring C, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The sample is thus kept perfectly in position, this being 
facilitated by its conical shape and by the weight E 
applied to the rotor; this causes the rotor to adhere 
tightly to the supporting ring C and gives the sample a 
static compressive stress of o = 0.04 kg/sq. cm. 

Deformation amplitudes are read on a transparent 
scale by means of a luminous line reflected by the con- 
cave mirror F on the coil D. The rubber samples can 
be heated during test in a small air oven applied to the 
apparatus. The test temperatures are controlled by two 
electric thermocouples on the outer and inner surfaces 
of the test specimen. The volume of the sample is 3.43 
cubic centimeters, which is relatively small and allows 
reduced scale tests when only a limited quantity of stock 
is available. 

It is also possible to measure the static shear modulus 
G by direct current or by a couple of weights applied 
to the system. 
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FIG, 4—Hysteresis losses vs. shear strain with various sample shapes. 


FIG. 5—Dynamic shear stress vs. shear strain with various sample 


shapes. FIG. 6—Hysteresis losses vs. frequency of tread stocks. FIG. 7—Hysteresis losses vs. frequency of gum stocks. FIG, 8—Dynamic 
shear modulus vs. frequency of tread stocks. (Note: Condition of test for Figs. 6, 7 and 8: Dynamic shear strain, 0.2 radians). 


Determination of Hysteresis Losses and Elastic 
Modulus: In an oscillating system such as that indi- 
cated above the rubber sample acts as a torsional spring 

l 
with a spring stiffness — (dyne cm/rad.) and a viscous 
C 
resistance proportional to the rotating speed, b being the 
constant of proportionality (dyne cm sec/rad). If J is 
the moment of inertia of the oscillating system 
(gr. sq. cm), @ the rotation in radians, and [ cos o t the 
impressed momentum* (dyne cm.), where wo is the 
angular frequency and f the frequency, then we can 
write the motion equation as follows: 
a da a 
[cos ot = J— + b— 4+ — (1) 
dt? dt C 

The solution of this equation, well known in alter- 

nating current problems in electricity, is 


[‘cos wt (wt — @) be 
—— - where tan @ = ———— (2) 


TV al 1 
— — Je i+ be — 
G. C 
Working in resonance amplitude conditions it is 
1 b* 
We pomee tre ome (3) 
CJ 2j 


aixJ equation (2) becomes 
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[' cos ot (ot — 6) 20] 
sieiead where tan @ = ——_ (4) 


y/ BD b 
b ow + — 
4]? 


equation 





Qmax — 


b 
When — is much less than 1, as in our case, 
2) 


(4) is reduced with small error to 


T'sin ot 
ace oO 


be 


where Qmax — Pimas cos Ot 


Under these same conditions equation (3) becomes 
very nearly 
1 
— = Jw’ (5) 
C 


The energy losses through heat, i.e., the hysteresis 
losses H, can be calculated as follows: 


a 
da 
— da 
dt 


erg/sec 


* The impressed momentum is measured by the current passing through 
the coil and the relation between momentum and current is determined 
by calibration with direct current or by means of applied weights. 
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FIG, 10—Hysteresis losses vs. dynamic shear strain of tread stocks. FIG. I! 
—Hysteresis losses vs. dynamic shear strain of gum stocks. FIG, 12—Dynamic modulus vs. shear strain for gum stocks. FIG, 13—Dynamic 
modulus vs, dynamic shear strain for tread stocks. FIG, 14—Hysteresis losses vs. compressive stress of gum stocks. FIG. 15—Hysteresis 
losses vs. compressive stress of tread stocks, FIG. 16—Dynamic modulus vs. compressive stress of gum stocks. FIG. 17—Dynamic modulus 
vs. compressive stress of tread stocks. (Note: Condition of test for Figs. 9, 16 and 17—Dynamic shear strain, 0.2 radians; for Figs, 10 and 
11—Frequency, 50 cycles/sec.; for Figs. 14 and 15—Dynamic shear strain, 0.2 radians, Frequency, 50 cycles/sec.) 


FIG, 9—Dynamic shear modulus vs. frequency of gum stocks. 
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FIG. 18—Drawing of resonance tension test apparatus. 


and solving 


['o Amex 
H = ——— 10° Watt 

where A max. is the maximum deflection of the coil in 
radians. Dividing H by the weights (grams) or by the 
volume (cubic cm.) of the rubber sample, we obtain 
the watt/gr. or watt/c.c. losses. 

To calculate the elastic modulus it is necessary to 
know the driving momentum; this differs from the im- 
pressed momentum which only compensates the energy 
losses due to hysteresis. Equation (3), valid in 
resonance conditions, provides a direct method for the 
determination of the driving momentum. In fact by 
knowing J (moment of inertia of the coil-rotor sys- 
tem), and measuring », and by calculating the spring 

1 dyne. cm. 
stiffness — ( 

Cc rad. 
knowing the maximum amplitude of rotation A max. 
(radians), we can also calculate the maximum value of 

A max. 


) by means of equation (5), and 





the driving couple applied to the sample 


From the value of the driving momentum it is pos- 
sible to calculate the mean tangential specific stress 
which, referred to the strain, gives the dynamic shear 
elastic modulus G. When calculating the specific stress 
mean values are taken which, considering the size of 
the sample, differ very little from the maximum or 
minimum values. 

To check the accuracy of the determination, we have 
made tests on various samples of the same stock, the 
height and thickness being different in each case, as 
well as the number and dimensions of the teeth. The 
results obtained, within the limits of accuracy of the 
test method, have been practically the same in all cases, 
and demonstrate that with our test method the modulus 
G and the energy losses do not depend on the shape of 
the sample. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show respectively energy loss (watt/gr.) 
and dynamic shear stress versus dynamic strain for 
two Hevea stocks with different black loading, and with 
specimens of ‘various shapes and dimensions of teeth, 
as indicated above. Other special experiments have 
been made to investigate the effects of the variation in 
physical parameters, and include the measurement of 
the dynamic properties with varying frequency, static 
compressive stress, dynamic strain and temperature. 





* The compressive stress used for our tests is 0.044 kg./sq. cm. 
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The variation of hysteresis losses at constant dynamic 
strain and temperature increases proportionally with 
the frequency, as shown in Figs. 6 and 7. The dynamic 
shear modulus G of Hevea and GR-S gum and tread 
stocks is seen to be independent of frequency in the 
range of 20 to 100 cycles/sec. (see Figs. 8 and 9.) 
Values of the static modulus are also plotted in Figs. 
8 and 9, and they are generally lower !.an the dynamic 
modulus. 

The hysteresis losses at constant frequency and tem- 
perature seem to follow the quadratic law versus 
dynamic shear strain, especially for low loaded stocks 
(see Figs. 10 and 11). With tread stock the hysteresis 
losses are found to be lower than would be the case 
with the quadratic law. 

The dynamic modulus G for Hevea gum stock at con- 
stant temperature is independent of dynamic shear 
strain up to a dynamic deformation of 0.2 radians (see 
Fig. 12). This is not exactly true for GR-S gum stocks 
and for tread stocks where an increase in dynamic 
strain produces a decrease in modulus, especially at low 
temperatures (see Figs. 12 and 13). The variation of 
dynamic modulus due to application of a static com- 
pressive strain, which with other methods of the shear 
type is very great, is practically inexistent with our 
method. 

Figs. 14, 15, 16 and 17 give the results of dynamic 
modulus and hysteresis loss measurements on different 
gum and tread stocks with various static compressive 
stresses from 0.02 to 0.08 kg/sq. cm. The fact that 
with our method the modulus and energy losses are in- 
dependent of the static compressive stress is an import- 
ant advantage when comparing it with other shear meth- 
ods, according to which it is necessary to use high static 
compressive stress normal to the applied dynamic shear 
stress to avoid slippage during test, or to cement the 
rubber specimens to the platens, which procedure does 
not meet the requirements of practical tests. When 
applying high static compressive stress the modulus 
depends a good deal on the compressive _ stress. 
With our conical ring shaped specimen, in which the 
two stressed surfaces are continuous, the non-uniform 
static stress distribution occurring in samples where 
the two stressed surfaces are discontinuous is elimi- 
nated. 

With our method, which is independent of static com- 
pressive stress*, it is therefore possible to measure the 
real simple shear modulus. 

The effect of temperature on dynamic modulus and 
energy losses can be seen from Figs. 6 to 13. We have 
generally found that with a temperature increase there 
is a lower modulus and a lower energy loss. 


. 





FIG. 19—Resonance tension test apparatus. 
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FIG. 20—Hysteresis losses vs. tension strain with various sample shapes. FIG. 21—Dynamic modulus E vs. tension strain with various sample 
shapes. FIG. 22—Hysteresis losses vs. permanent static strain for tread and gum stocks. FIG. 23—Dynamic modulus E vs. permanent 
static strain for tread and gum stocks. FIG. 24—Hysteresis losses vs. frequency of gum and tread stocks. FIG. 25—Dynamic modulus 
E vs. frequency of gum and tread stocks. FIG, 26—Hysteresis losses vs. dynamic tension strain of gum and tread stocks. FIG. 27—Dynamic 
modulus E vs. dynamic tension strain of gum and tread stocks. (Note: Conditions of test for Figs. 20 and 2|—Temperature of test, 20° 
C.; Permanent static strain, 15%; for Figs. 22 and 23—Dynamic tension strain, 2%, Frequency, 50 cycles/sec.; Temperature of test, 20° 
C.; for Figs. 24 and 25—Dynamic tension strain, 2%, Permanent static strain, 15%, Temperature of test, 20° C.; for Figs. 26 and 27—Fre- 
quency, 50 cycles/sec., Permanent static strain, 15%, Temperature of test, 20° C.) 
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FIGS. 28 and 29?—Dynamic shear modulus vs. black loading of different GR-S stocks, at 
temperatures indicated. 


_ Tension Test Method: The apparatus now being used 
in the Pirelli Research Laboratories for the tension test 
is shown schematically in Fig. 18, and a photograph 
illustrating same in Fig. 19. 

The four rubber samples A are of the ring type, as 
used in the Schopper dynamometer test, and are main- 
tained in a permanent strain of the desired value by 
means of the grooved pins indicated by 1 and 2 (see 
Fig. 18). Pins 1 are movable and can be set at any posi- 
tion to elongate the specimens as desired, from 0 to 
500%. Pins 2 are set on the cross-arm 3 which is fixed 
to the coil driven electrically in a magnetic field by 
the current generated from an amplifier-oscillator unit 
of the beat frequency type, already described. Periodi- 
cal tension stresses can in this way be superimposed 
with perfect symmetry on each side of the static de- 
formation position of the specimen. Resonance condi- 
tions can be obtained at different frequencies either by 
changing the size of the specimen or by using the same 
rubber sample and adding supplementary weights to 
the mass system. Deformation amplitudes are read on 
a transparent scale, as described in the shear test method. 

It is also possible to measure the static elastic modulus 
E by means of direct current or by applying a couple of 
weights to the system. For the determination of 
hysteresis losses and elastic modulus we follow the same 
method as described for the shear test method. The 
only difference is in the determination of the dynamic 
tension elastic modulus E, for which it is necessary to 
calculate the specific tension stress from the measured 
driving momentum, and the corresponding tension strain 
on the sample from the rotation of the cross-arm. To 
check the accuracy of the determination we have made 
tests with samples of different shapes and varying 
lengths and cross section. 

The results reported in Figs. 20 and 21, where dif- 
ferent types of points are employed for different shaped 
samples, show that the dynamic modulus E* and the 
hysteresis losses are independent of the shape of the 


*In all our tests the value of E has been calculated as follows :— 





F/so 
Al/lo 
where 
F = the actual force in kg. 
so = the original unstrained cross section in sq. cm. 
Al = the actual elongation in cm. 
lo = the original unstrained length in cm. 
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sample. Figs. 22 and 23 give the hysteresis losses and 
dynamic tension modulus E at constant dynamic strain 
and temperature as a function of the static permanent 
deformation for Hevea and GR-S gum and tread stocks. 

The hysteresis losses decrease rapidly with the static 
permanent strain down to a minimum value correspond- 
ing to a static elongation of 110-130% for gum stocks 
and 70-90% for tread stocks. When this minimum has 
been reached, then the losses rise rapidly with increas- 
ing static permanent strain, The dynamic modulus I 
(Fig. 23) behaves similarly, but the minima drop to 
lower values corresponding to a static deformation of 
80-120% for gum stocks and 20-50% for tread stocks. 

In Figs. 24 and 25 we report the hysteresis losses, 
dynamic modulus versus frequency at constant dynamic 
tension strain, permanent static strain and temperature 
for GR-S gum and tread stocks. The hysteresis losses 
increase proportionally with frequency, while the 
dynamic modulus remains constant, as in the shear tests. 
Figs. 26 and 27 show the relation of the hysteresis losses 
and dynamic modulus versus dynamic tension strain at 
constant frequency, static permanent strain and tem- 
perature for Hevea and GR-S gum and tread stocks. 
The hysteresis losses seem to follow the quadratic law, 
while the dynamic modulus remains constant for Hevea 
gum stock but decreases very rapidly with increasing 
dynamic tension strain for Hevea tread and GR-S tread 
and gum stocks. 

It is of interest to note that the ratio between E and 
G is about 3 for both gum and tread stocks when calcu- 
lated from the dynamic tests. With this value the co- 
efficient m in the Poisson equation becomes equal to 2, 
as found with other methods. 

1 


The ratio—therefore becomes about —. 


E 3 


Application of Hysteresis Measurements 


The Effect of Black Loading on GR-S Compounds: 
The effect of black loading on GR-S compounds has 
been studied by preparing compounds containing dif- 
ferent percentages of black of various qualities. The 
types chosen for the comparison are the following: 
EPC, SRF, FT, P.1250, which are’ few in number but 
representative of totally different qualities. 
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FIGS. 30 and 31—Energy loss at constant strain K vs. black loading for different GR-S stocks. FIGS. 32 and 33—Energy loss at constant 

force | vs. black loading for different GR-S stocks. FIGS. 34 and 35—Heating factor at constant strain pon vs. black loading for differ- 

ent GR-S stocks. FIGS. 36 and 37—Heating factor at constant force a vs. black loading for different SRS stocks, (Note: Tempera- 
tures of tests are vidieatei on graphs.) 
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P.1250 black is of German production, its charac- 
teristics being between those of HMF and EPC blacks. 
It has considerable hardening properties and confers a 
very high electric and thermal conductivity to the com- 
pounds. 

The composition of the compound used for the test 
(parts by weight) is given in Table I below: 


TABLE No. 1 


ee co cic woea ce ses 100.0 
Mercaptobenzothiazole .............. 0.7 
Diphenylguanidine .................. 0.8 
EO ere 5.0 
Ss ae 1.0 
oe ahd a 20/30/40/50 


Acceleration is very high and the sulfur content 
correspondingly low, and this reduces the effect of the 
variable absorbing power versus accelerators of the dif- 
ferent blacks used. It has been found possible to keep 
the cure time uniform at 60 mins. and 143° C. for all 
compounds, 

Figs. 28 to 37 give the experimental values obtained at 
30°-100° C., that is, at ambient temperature and at a 
temperature which should not be surpassed in service 
conditions for safety reasons. Figs. 28, 29, 30 and 31 
show respectively the values of G and K in mechanical 
units as a function of the black loading. 

Besides the G and K values, the calculated value of 1 
is given in Figs. 32 and 33 as a function of the black 
loading. Figs. 34 to 37 give the calculated values of 

Iq 
the ratios — and — still versus black loading. 
A A 

The coefficient A has been determined by direct 
measurement of the thermometric conductivity between 
20° and 80° C. and from the calculated specific heat. The 
same thermal conductivity value has been assumed for 
the two temperatures 30° and 100° C., owing to the dif- 
ficulty of making very exact measurements within these 
limits and the relatively small importance of the correc- 
tion. 

An examination of the results reported in Figs. 28 
to 37 illustrate the following: 

(a) Figs. 28 and 29 show the considerable decrease 
in dynamic shear modulus with temperature; this is 
more marked in highly loaded compounds and with 
blacks having strong hardening properties. 


(b) The energy loss at constant deformation is con- 
siderably lower at 100° C. than at 30° C. This is due 
to the drop in dynamic modulus with increasing tem- 
perature and to the loss decrease in percent, owing to 
the recognized greater resilience at higher temperatures. 

(c) The classification of the various blacks is quite 
ada when considering the value K or the ratio 

q 
—. For instance, the hystéresis loss of P.1250 black is 

A 
greater than that of EPC black at 30° C., but is the 
same at 100° C. The greater conductivity of the for- 
mer, however, results in reduced heating compared with 
the latter. Practical temperature tests on samples 
stressed at constant deformation confirm the impor- 
tance of the effect of conductivity, especially with highly 
loaded stocks. 

(d) The energy loss at constant force decreases with 
the increase of black loading, the rate of this decrease 
being different for relatively rough blacks, such as SRF 
and FT, than for finer and active blacks like P.1250 
and EPC. 

With this type of stress (constant force) P.1250 
seems to be the best from the point of view of the tem- 
perature rise, but this is not equally true when con- 
sidering only the energy losses. 

Substantially similar results are obtained also with 
GR-S rubber, less accelerated compounds being used 
with sulfur content of 1.7%. The added sulfur does 
not alter the classification of the blacks, and leaves the 
absolute hysteresis values practically unchanged. 
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(Eprror’s Note: An article on the “Measurement. of 
Hysteresis and Dynamic Elastic Modulus of Textile 
Yarns and Cords,” by G. Palandri, will be published in 
our next issue. The few known test methods employed 
for such measurements are reviewed and a new test 
method based on forced resonance oscillation, similar to 
that described in the present article, is described.) 





Rubber Statistics for the United Kingdom 


ONSUMPTION of new rubber in the United King- 

dom for the first six months of 1948 amounted to 
99,979 long tons, as compared with 70,542 tons in the 
corresponding 1947 period, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Since highest consumption for 
a calendar year was 156,549 long tons in 1941, a figure 
almost equaled by the 156,399 tons reported in 1947, a 
new record will evidently be set this year. 

Of total consumption in the first half of 1948, 98,615 
tons, including 5,177 tons of. latex, was_ natural. 
The remaining 1,364 tons consisted of 371 tons of Buna- 
S, 733 tons of neoprene, 79 tons of butyl, and 141 tons 
of N-type. Reclaim consumption amounted to 12,727 
tons. 

Consumption of natural rubber amounted to 49,838 
tons in the first quarter of 1948, and 48,777 tons in the 
second quarter. Consumption of Buna-S declined from 
209 tons to 162 tons, and butyl from 49 to 30 tons. Con- 
sumption of neoprene, however, increased from 375 tons 
to 398 tons, and N-type from 66 to 75 tons. Reclaim 
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declined from 6,517 to 6,210 tons. 

Imports of natural rubber in the half year totaled 
112,667 tons, and exports amounted to 10,103 tons. Total 
imports of synthetic rubber during the period amounted 
to 1,258 tons. The breakdown for June is not yet avail- 
able, but in the first 5 months of the year 47 tons of 
Buna-S, 948 tons of neoprene, and 146 tons of N-type 
were imported. 

Reclaim production in the period was 12,837 tons— 
110 tons more than estimated consumption. In the first 
5 months of the year 841 tons of reclaim were exported. 

Stocks at the end of June were, in long tons, as fol- 
lows: Natural 135,772 (including 2,479 tons of latex), 
Buna-S 676, neoprene 638, butyl 542, N-type 248, and 
reclaim 3,957. At the end of December 1947, stocks, 
in the same order, (in long tons) were: 127,160 (1,537), 
997, 203, 622, 203, and 4,334. Government stocks of 
natural rubber declined 2,633 tons during the half year, 
whereas manufacturers’ and dealers’ stocks increased by 


11,245 tons. 
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Chlorostyrene Polymers with Butadiene 


By H. €. JONES 


Development Engineering Div., Technical Dept., N. J. Zinc Co. (of Penna.), Palmerton, Penna. 


URING the past few years a large number of GR-S 

type development polymers have been subjected to 

a systematic evaluation in stocks pigmented with, 
zinc oxide. Some of these polymers have exhibited dis- 
tinctly superior physical properties to standard GR-S 
when pigmented with zinc oxide or other non-carbon 
fillers. A low fatty acid GR-S polymer, X-214, a slightly 
lower temperature (104°-113°F.) polymerized product 
than standard GR-S, and several high molecular weight 
polymers have shown considerable promise. The high 


* All XP polymers except XP-8N described herein made for the Office of 
Rubber Reserve at the Government Laboratories, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio: XP-8N made by the Mathieson Chemical Company. These 
polymers will not be in regular production in the near future, although 
limited samples could be made available for evaluation when existing inven- 
tories permit upon request to the Research and Development Division, Office 
. Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington 25, 
= Gs 


+ The designation of this propionic acid-treated zinc oxide has been 
changed to Protox-166. 


Mooney viscosity of the latter materials, however, is 
a disadvantage from the standpoint of processability. In 
more recent tests several chlorostyrene modifications of 
the butadiene-styrene polymers have been noteworthy in 
developing tensile properties with non-carbon pigments 
that heretofore have been attained in GR-S compounds 
only with channel blacks. 

One of the outstanding dichlorostyrene polymers was 
XP-8* and the results with this polymer compared with 
standard GR-S in a stock pigmented with 100 parts of 
XX-1667 zinc oxide are shown in Table I. The ultimate 
tensile strength of 3200 p.s.i, is the highest value that 
has been obtained in our laboratory for any GR-S type 
synthetic rubber pigmented with zinc oxide or other non- 
carbon pigment. The tear resistance at room tempera- 
ture and 100°C. and the cut-growth resistance of this 
development polymer are distinctly better than that of 
standard GR-S, The pendulum rebound of XP-8 is 














TasLeE I—A CoMmPARISON OF THE BUTADIENE-DICHLOROSTYRENE POLYMER, XP-8 witH GR-S 
(Original Results) 
FoRMULA 
PORWUEE oa dcd.s 54. e tapas es oo coun 100.0 
NI ois ai oid su:a, oc sv iB QR Ra hale ea yt 
EE va ces Gas clade nunca aseeneee 1.5 
Wg ce hice vccenenexs oes meudmesenee 0.2 
Coumarone-indene resin ..........cceecceee ree 
BOG MeMONGE RE 6s. ice pa memeaee seman 5.0 
Se I ns hn i c'sb'oso00r000es-rdaeseee 100.0 
Time Tear Resistance 
of Cure’ Tensile Per Cent = Modulus ’ Perma- Tested at: 
Min. at Strength Elon- Load (Lb./Sq. In.) for Elongation of : nent Shore Room 100° 
Identification 45 Lb. (p.s.i.) gation 200% 300% 400% 500% Set Hardness Temp. C. 
XP-8 * 4 3100 760 235 275 390 590 .28 50 70 36 
7.5 3200 710 265 305 455 725 25 51 75 38 
15 3040 690 270 310 460 770 21 51 75 38 
30 2680 670 270 350 505 775 .20 51 78 39 
45 2580 670 275 350 470 785 17 51 74 37 
60 2480 640 275 315 470 745 16 51 78 38 
90 2520 670 270 350 465 700 16 51 75 39 
GR-S 4 1470 610 225 380 530 795 .23 50 65 34 
rp 1455 590 225 335 525 860 21 50 62 34 
15 1300 560 230 305 495 800 19 50 60 32 
30 930 510 235 350 545 855 13 50 57 31 
45 1115 535 230 345 540 845 14 50 55 29 
60 1195 550 225 335 485 825 AS 50 56 29 
90 1130 540 265 340 490 865 14 50 55 30 
-——Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer) ¢——~ -Cut-Growth- , 
Running Resistance 
Time Goodyear-Healey Pendulum Time and Max. Tested at 70° C. 
of Cure —_Inden- Per Shore Per Cent Per Cent Temp. Dynamic Inches Failure 
Min. at tation Cent Hard- Initial Perma- Rise Compression 300 1000 
Identification 45 Lb. inmm. Rebound ness Comp. nent Set ua Be Initial Final Cyc. Cyc. 
XP-8 60 7.47 60.6 51 25.7 15’-2.9 31.6 15.4 17.9 34 78 
GR-S 60 7.64 61.2 49 27.5 18’-4.8 36.8 18.1 23.0 52 -- 
(At 15’- 
35.4) 


* XP-8 is a 70 butadiene-30 dichlorostyrene monomer, activated with low soap; sulfole DDM mixture; polymerization temperature, 95° F.; 


ticity, 69. 


+ Test conditions: 143 Ib. load; 0.175 in. stroke; 100° C. oven temperature. 


Mooney plas- 
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TABLE II—EVALUATION OF THE BUTADIENE-MONOCHLOROSTYRENE POLYMER, XP-36C 





FoRMULA 
ES ks og oor ein ais a'gund-s vie etm 100.0 Coumarone-indene resin ............. 00000 
ee a x haa eee bul 35 BEC AUD oa ok 6.6. 4 eg os 2 e nope Wiawacnert 
de cau eeat 1.0 ANC ORIGE .. 0. ccc cess censs 
EE reais oss o28 5 siswa as dace Sapeest 0.1 
Time 
of Cure Tensile Per Cent Modulus- Perma- 
Min. at Strength Elon- Load (Lb./Sq. In.) for Elongation of : nent Shore 
Identification 45 Lb. (p.s.i.) gation 200% 300% 400% 500% Set Hardness 
XP-36C * 7.5 1780 800 160 240 275 395 31 47 
15 2500 720 240 275 435 750 42 52 
30 1800 605 240 360 520 920 33 53 
45 1560 580 240 360 560 1000 30 54 
60 1700 575 275 395 595 1150 30 54 
90 1530 550 275 430 665 1255 27 54 
GR-S 7.5 40 1435 40 40 40 40 1.56 30 
15 1980 770 190 230 305 455 33 46 
30 2040 650 235 275 430 705 36 50 
45 1190 560 200 315 435 750 .23 51 
60 1230 560 240 315 475 790 25 52 
90 1570 580 235 315 470 860 .28 52 
-——Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer) +—~ 
Running 
Time -—Goodyear-Healey Pendulum—\ Time and Max. 
of Cure Inden- Per Per Cent Per Cent Temp. Dynamic 
Identi- Min. at tation Cent Hardness Tnitial Perma- Rise Compression 
fication 45Lb. inmm. Rebound Shore Rex Comp. nent Set *<.. Initial Final 
XP-36C 60 7.66 64.4 53 56 24.3 35’-17.3 39.0 15.1 28.3 
(At 15’- 
30.5) 
GR-S 60 7.90 63.8 50 53 27.2 82’-35.8 85.4 18.9 43.5 
(At 15’- 
27.5) 





* XP-36C is a 71 butadiene-29 monochlorostyrene monomer, emulsified with fatty acid soap; salt acid coagulation; 62 Mooney; 
t Test conditions: 143 Ib. load; 0.175 in. stroke; 100° C. oven temperature. 


Tear Resistance 
Tested at: 


Room 100° 

Temp. #8 
53 35 
62 38 
60 35 
59 35 
59 35 
57 35 
13 5 
50 33 
50 33 
53 35 
50 33 
53 35 


-—Cut-Growth— 
Resistance 
Tested at 70° C. 


Inches Failure 
400 1600 
Cyc. Cyc. 
25 75 
A5 73 


PBNA stabilizer. 





TaBLE III—CoMmPaRISON OF THE BUTADIENE-DICHLOROSTYRENE POLYMERS, X P-40A AND XP-42 








FoRMULA 
SR OSS A a a 100.0 Coumarone-indene resin ...........-e0ee0ee 
Sd UG ae ania, de k's'¥ 04 ve naw oe Ua 3.0 E.L.C. Magnesia .......... 00sec cece eceees 
Me en Coe dickwaccunsees th 2.0 PAO HMOMIGE onicse new nh eb scdcceeds cveoerceaes 
ESTES eae a 0.1 
Time 
of Cure Tensile Per Cent cr Modulus , Perma- 
Min. at Strength Elon- Load (Lb./Sq. In.) for Elongation of : nent Shore 
Identification 45 Lb. (p.s.i.) gation 200% 300% 400% 500% Set Hardness 
XP-40A * 2 2520 870 125 170 250 380 2 46 
4 2650 770 200 275 395 635 37 49 
7.5 2940 730 240 320 485 810 42 50 
15 2960 670 280 400 600 1040 43 51 
30 2700 620 285 450 690 1310 40 53 
45 2780 615 285 445 685 1290 37 54 
60 2620 600 285 445 810 1330 35 54 
90 2620 595 315 475 790 1350 32 54 
XP-42 ** 2 2060 830 130 215 300 470 34 45 
4 1940 695 235 350 505 775 34 48 
7.5 2180 680 240 315 515 870 42 50 
15 2140 620 285 360 645 1090 43 52 
30 2040 575 280 440 680 1280 40 53 
45 2060 570 240 445 725 1330 40 53 
60 1940 560 285 485 765 1370 36 53 
90 1530 525 285 445 725 1290 29 53 
7——Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer) +—~ 
Running 
Time -—Goodyear-Healey Pendulum—\ Time and Max. 
of Cure Inden- Per Per Cent Per Cent Temp. Dynamic 
Identi- Min. at _ tation Cent Hardness Initial Perma- Rise Compression 
fication 45Lb. inmm. Rebound Shore’ Rex Comp. nent Set i 2S Initial Final 
XP-40A 60 7.51 60.9 52 55 24.3 15’- 5.3 22.1 13.6 16.0 
XP-42 60 7.49 60.2 52 55 25.4 55’-27.3 61.0 16.1 37.2 
(At 15’- 
37.0) 


oon 


rs 
» 
100. 


Tear Resistance 
Tested at: 


Room 100° 
Temp. c. 
80 40 
79 40 
77 40 
77 39 
80 40 
86 41 
82 45 
78 41 
76 42 
74 40 
77 36 
77 36 
74 37 
76 35 
--Cut-Growth—> 
Resistance 
Tested at 70° C. 
Inches Failure 
400 1500 
Cyc. Cyc. 
15 56 
16 30 


* XP-40A is a 70 butadiene-30 dichlorostyrene copolymer having a 57 Mooney, prepared by using the XP-8 recipe (low temperature—95° F.—polymeri- 


zation). 
** XP-42 is a 71 butadiene-29 dichlorostyrene copolymer having a 56 Mooney, prepared according to the standard GR-S formula. 


+ Test conditions: 143 lb. load; 0.175 in. stroke; 100° C. oven temperature. 
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TABLE 1V—EXPERIMENTAL BUTADIENE-CHLOROSTYRENE POLYMERS 
(Original Results) 











FORMULA 

RRWIOR icin «sus. Gcawced gasmeeerenad 100.0 

MEE ecard s0i c:ed sis, Saezcce wan ona 3.0 

ME conendes sees vigeaens edagueeeaee 2.0 

Bee ee abi ali ocd ied ha cdenuues se eer 0.1 

Coumarone-indene resin ..........cccceccers 7.5 

Extra-light calcined magnesia ............. 5.0 

TARO (oo gha ate Hk wie a: score bia cg ae oe 100.0 

Time of Cure Tensile 
Identi- Min. at Strength Per Cent —Load (Lb./Sq. In.) for Elongation of :—~ Permanent Shore 
fication 45 Lb. (p.s.i.) Elongation 200% 300% 400% 500% Set Hardness 

XP-36C ? 4 2020 740 210 295 420 590 36 50 
7.5 2220 700 210 300 425 680 38 51 
15 1700 570 255 380 635 1110 32 53 
30 1600 560 240 360 560 1040 30 54 
45 1610 550 255 380 635 1110 30 55 
60 1630 560 245 365 570 1020 .29 55 
90 1940 600 250 370 620 990 30 55 
XP-8N ? 4 2490 790 215 300 385 515 44 50 
FB 2540 715 215 300 470 770 45 52 
15 2340 625 260 390 650 1170 42 54 
30 2600 625 300 425 680 1320 41 55 
45 2580 595 300 470 730 1370 40 55 
60 2320 560 285 450 735 1350 33 56 
90 2800 600 330 455 700 1440 37 56 
XP-42° 4 2150 830 130 215 300 470 A5 48 
7.5 2360 730 205 285 405 690 A9 50 
15 1870 615 215 305 520 960 40 52 
30 1555 560 250 380 590 1050 34 53 
45 2060 600 260 385 645 1160 40 54 
60 1840 580 250 380 630 1690 37 54 
90 1940 600 250 380 590 1050 36 54 
XP-40A * 4 2760 860 175 220 260 395 44 47 
7.5 2880 775 170 260 345 515 44 50 
15 2620 670 260 345 515 860 A2 52 
30 2200 615 285 365 570 1020 36 54 
45 2190 600 300 385 645 1120 35 54 
60 2960 640 260 385 560 990 40 54 
90 2400 620 295 380 590 970 32 55 
X-387° 4 1510 740 205 245 325 490 32 47 
A 1390 635 200 275 435 635 .28 50 
15 1270 550 255 380 555 975 25 52 
30 1410 550 250 415 625 1040 .26 54 
45 1270 530 255 380 595 1020 23 54 
60 1290 555 275 350 510 900 .24 54 
90 1335 560 235 350 550 860 30 54 


1 XP-36C is a 71 butadiene-29 monochlorostyrene copolymer, with fatty acid soap emulsification. 


*XP-8N is a fatty acid soap emulsification dichlorostyrene polymer. 


® XP-42 is a 71 butadiene-29 dichlorostyrene copolymer having a 56 Mooney and prepared according to the standard GR-S formula. oar 
4XP-40A is a 70 butadiene-30 dichlorostyrene polymer having a 57 Mooney and prepared by the XP-8 recipe (and low temperature polymerization). 


5 X-387 is the standard reference GR-S. 





slightly lower than standard GR-S but the heat build-up 
properties on the Goodrich flexometer are somewhat 
better. 

The compounding information on the butadiene-mono- 
chlorostyrene polymer, XP-36C, is reported in Table 
II. Although the tensile and tear results with XP-36C 
are somewhat lower than XP-8, the results are generally 
better than regular GR-S or the other modifications that 
have been tested. The pendulum rebound for X P-36C 
is higher than XP-8 but the compound shows more com- 
pression fatigue. 

The data on more recently developed butadiene-dichlo- 
rostyrene polymers, XP-40A and XP-42, are listed in 
Table III. The former is a 70-30 butadiene-dichloro- 
styrene polymer in which the polymerization was con- 
ducted at a slightly lower temperature (95°F.) than that 
of XP-42. The polymerization conditions for the latter 
polymer were approximately the same as those for 
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standard GR-S. 

The superior tensile, tear, and resilience of the poly- 
mer made by low temperature polymerization is quite 
apparent and parallels the results that have been obtained 
by a number of investigators when a low temperature is 
used for the polymerization of standard GR-S. Both 
XP-40A and XP-42 had milling properties that were 
comparable to the best GR-S type polymers. It is 
worthy of comment that XP-40A had satisfactory pro- 
cessability despite the fact that the polymer was emulsi- 
fied with a low concentration of ‘soap. Low soap poly- 
mers of the conventional butadiene-styrene type are 
characterized by inferior processing properties. 

Other dichlorostyrene modifications have been evalu- 
ated and the stress-strain properties of these polymers 
are shown in Table IV. In this group of tests, XP-40A, 
XP-42 and XP-36C had ultimate tensiles about equal 
to those reported in Tables II and III. Stress-strain 
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TABLE V—EXPERIMENTAL ISOPRENE-STYRENE POLYMERS 
(Original Results) 
FORMULA 

REE re nee |) Gea er ae Eee! 100.0 

URN os cane eee antec oh wi wares bein emo ae 3.0 

SE . Sina cata wee tne GhGiw nee a0 ¢ke oaeae 2.0 

REE APE I ORE Ei a 0.1 

Coumarone-indene resin ............eeeeees 3.0 

Extra-light calcined magnesia ............. 5.0 

PE = ds cn ase PUREE ede baa awecunhae ss 100.0 

Time of Cure Tensile 
Identi- Min. at Strength Per Cent 7——Load (Lb./Sq. In.) for Elongation of :—~ Permanent Shore 
fication 45 Lb. (p.s.i.) Elongation 200% 300% 400% 500% Set Hardness 

XP-64? 4 1070 650 275 355 475 675 31 45 
7.5 970 500 380 505 715 970 .20 49 
15 935 420 490 655 855 — 17 52 
30 945 390 535 740 — 15 53 
45 1110 470 495 7 905 — 21 53 
60 980 420 490 735 935 — 16 53 
90 1010 470 460 630 840 — 19 53 
XP-65? 4 1380 545 405 610 855 1220 ia? 49 
7.5 1530 530 510 805 1110 1490 16 52 
15 1470 385 755 1180 —. — 12 54 
30 1410 415 665 960 1330 — 13 54 
45 1405 405 680 1060 1405 11 54 
60 1510 475 590 880 1260 14 54 
90 1510 490 545 840 1180 — 14 53 
XP-66* 4 1410 725 210 290 415 625 23 45 
7.5 1180 565 295 420 630 920 my 50 
15 1030 415 435 635 990 —- ll 52 
30 1280 530 400 560 800 1080 .16 52 
45 1160 540 345 560 770 1075 14 51 
60 1160 515 430 600 860 1120 13 51 
90 1230 575 380 555 765 1020 .14 50 
XP-74* 4 1180 550 460 590 755 1010 17 52 
7.5 1120 410 580 830 1080 — 14 54 
15 1100 335 735 1020 — — 12 57 
30 1070 305 780 — — .09 58 
45 1120 315 750 1000 —— —— 12 58 
60 1195 365 700 1030 — — 13 58 
90 1090 360 685 920 — —. 12 57 
GR-S-10° 4 590 1085 80 120 155 195 55 37 
7.5 1310 895 160 200 275 355 .29 41 
15 1220 675 210 335 420 590 18 46 
30 1130 570 240 360 525 810 14 48 
45 990 520 260 385 600 860 12 50 
60 860 475 300 430 600 oe 10 51 
90 1040 515 305 435 650 960 ll 52 





1 XP-64 is a cross-linked isoprene-styrene divinyl benzene polymer with rosin acid soap emulsification. 
2? XP-65 is the control isoprene-styrene polymer for XP-64-L-1 (no cross-linking agent). 
8 XP-66 is a 90 isoprene-10 dichlorostyrene polymer with rosin acid soap emulsification. 


4XP-74 is a 100 Mooney modification of XP-64. 
5 GR-S-10 is the standard rosin acid soap polymer. 





properties of XP-64, XP-65, X P-66 and XP-74, which 
are isOprene-styrene polymers and modifications of 
these rubbers with dichlorostyrene, are listed in Table V. 

The control isoprene-styrene polymer, XP-65, had 
substantially higher stress-strain properties than the 
other three polymers, which range from 1000 to 1200 
p.s.i. in ultimate tensile strength. The characteristic 
features of the other isoprene-styrene polymers are as 
follows: XP-64 is similar to X P-65 except that it con- 
tains the cross-linking agent, divinylbenzene ; X P-66 is a 
90-10 ratio isoprene-dichlorostyrene polymer; and XP- 
74 is a 100 Mooney modification of X P-64. These poly- 
mers were emulsified with a rosin acid soap. 


The resilience of these polymers over a temperature 


range of. from 0 to 200°C. is charted in Figures 1 and 
3. The temperature resilience measurements were made 
on a Goodyear-Healey pendulum. equipped so that the 
block temperature could be varied at will. The anvil of 
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the pendulum with the attachments for heating and 
cooling the test block is depicted in Figure 5. The back 
and sides of the test samples are heated by electric coil 
heaters inserted in drilled channels in the cast iron anvil 
and in the steel block mounted on the face of the anvil. 
The assembly is cooled by cold water circulating through 
channels in the anvil. 

All of the butadiene-dichlorostyrene polymers had in- 
ferior resilience properties to regular GR-S in the range 
between 0°C. and 40°C. The monochlorostyrene modi- 
fication, XP-36C, was appreciably better in resilience 
than the dichlorostyrene polymers in this temperature 
range. The lower temperature polymer, XP-40A, had 
measurably higher resilience properties than the other 
polymers above 40°C, The dichlorostyrene polymer, 
XP-8N, showed the lowest resilience properties at 0°C. 
The curve rises rapidly, however, and this polymer 
gave high values at temperatures above 100°C. 
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FIG. 1—Resilience determinations on 
butadiene-chlorostyrene polymers com- 
pared with Standard GR-S. 


A limitation of the chlorostyrene polymers that is 
frequently mentioned is the poor performance of these 
rubbers at low temperatures. In the determination of 
pendulum resilience, a dynamic hardness measurement 
is obtained and these results are reported in Figures 2 
and 4 as the indentation or penetration of the pendulum 
hammer into the test block. The indentation values sug- 


* Standard GR-S reference bale from July to December 1947, inclusive. 
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FIG. 2—Dynamic hardness of butadiene- 
chlorostyrene polymers compared with 
Standard GR-S. 
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FIG. 3—Resilience determinations on 
isoprene-styrene polymers compared 
with GR-S-10. 


gest that the butadiene-dichlorostyrene polymers other 
than XP-8N have dynamic hardness properties in the 
range of X-387-GR-S*. 

It seems probable from these observations that pig- 
mentation with zinc oxide minimizes the hardening 
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FIG. 4—Dynamic hardness of isoprene- 
styrene polymers compared with GR-S-10. 
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TABLE VI—GEL AND Viscosity MEASUREMENTS 


Viscosity ** 


Polymer Per Cent Gel * 
oo Sian ae 1.96 155 
TET ee ares Sean 36.72 163.6 
Re ee ek es 7.28 168.7 
EF AR STS 2 ne 4.76 158.5 
Ne OP es soe se 76.60 Not in solution 
I Se ae, cc cela snes 42.64 Not in solution 
Re ee 28.92 Not in solution 
0 SS Soe ee 88.08 Not in solution 


EET Citdeianece-s0.csses 1.84 179.2 


* The gel determination consists of the room temperature solubility of the 
polymer in benzene. 

** The viscosity index is the efflux time in seconds of a 0.5 per cent 
solution of the polymer in toluene through a Bingham viscosimeter at 27° °C. 

t Standard GR-S reference bale. 





effect of the chlorostyrene polymers in the range below 
room temperature. Further evidence in support of this 
point is the fact that these polymers compared favorably 
with standard GR-S in the DuPont cold bend test in 
which the stocks are subjected to a sharp flexing strain 
at —60° C. 

The isoprene-styrené polymers, XP-64, XP-65 and 
XP-74, had resilience values between 100°C. and 200°C. 
that were in the range of that of natural rubber. The 
high molecular weight isoprene-styrene polymer cross- 
linked with divinylbenzene, XP-74, was particularly 
noteworthy in this respect. However, the resilience of 
this group of polymers below 40°C. was very unsatis- 
factory. 

Gel and viscosity determinations on several of the 
polymers are listed in Table VI. The dichlorostyrene 
polymer, XP-8, had somewhat higher gel values than 
the other chlorostyrene polymers XP-36C, X P-40A and 
XP-42. The viscosity of these polymers is slightly lower 
than that of X-346-GR-S.* Although the ultimate ten- 
sile strength and viscosity values of a butadiene-styrene 
polymer usually parallel, that is not the case with the 
chlorostyrene polymer. Butadiene-styrene polymers with 
much lower ultimate tensile properties than the chloro- 


* Standard GR-S reference bale from January to June 1947, inclusive. 








Anvil of the Goodyear-Healey 


FIG. 5- 
Pendulum with attachments for heating 
and cooling of the pendulum block. 


styrene-butadiene polymers would have viscosity values 
in excess of a 200 viscosity index. 

The isoprene-styrene polymers had somewhat higher 
benzene solubilities than the butadiene-styrene polymers. 
The high Mooney and cross-linking divinylbenzene 
modifications of the isoprene-styrene polymers had 
higher gel values than the control polymer. The iso- 
prene-dichlorostyrene rubber, XP-66, had a lower gel 
content than the control, X P-65. 

This is a progress report on chlorostyrene polymers 
and the information is offered with the thought that it 
may attract attention to some useful properties of these 
materials. If the further studies develop data of interest, 
a supplementary report will be issued at a later date. 





Why Rubber Machinery and Equipment ls Sometimes Troublesome 


PERATORS of rubber machinery and equipment are 

not always to blame for equipment troubles, as many 
an operator has often suspected. Take for example such 
a seemingly simple thing as the flow of water through 
a pipe. It is well known that when a pipe becomes en- 
crusted with scale, or after its interior is coated with 
slime, it “resists’’ water how more than before. It makes 
no difference what the pipe is made of—cast iron, steel, 
brass, gold or even platinum—the effect is the same. 

It is logical, therefore, that the basis of computation 
should be on the coating and not on the material of 
which the pipe is made. The friction will be the same 
in all such pipes after the interior is once coated regard- 
less of the pipe. Before the interior is fully coated it 
is true that there is a difference, but it is evident that 
where coating occurs the friction created by the coat 
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must be considered and not the friction on the buried 
material. Yet it is not uncommon for designers to use 
formulas in which the buried material is specified rather 
than the coating that is almost sure to build up within 
the pipe. 

The same is true of chimneys, ducts, tubing, etc., com- 
monly used in rubber factories, that become coated dur- 
ing use. Thus, after the chimney’s interior is once coated 
with soot its friction becomes the same as all other chim- 
neys whose interiors are covered with the same kind of 
soot. It makes no difference whether the chimney is 
made of brick, concrete, tile, steel, or anything else. Yet 
we often find formulas that designate different fric- 
tions for the various materials of which chimneys, ducts, 
tubing, etc., are constructed. Obviously, such practice 
can be improved. 
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Andal Process for Producing Cut Rubber Threa 


ARTICULARS on their newly-developed and _pat- 

ented process for producing cut rubber thread have 

been released by the Andrews-Alderfer Processing 
Co., Inc., of Akron, Ohio. Called the Andal Process, this 
new development is a radical departure from established 
methods of rubber thread manufacture. The following 
description of the method is based on data furnished by 
the company. 

In the Andal Process, calendered rubber sheet is cut 
before vulcanization. This is of major importance. since 
cutting waste can be remilled and salvaged. Where vul- 
canized sheet is processed, cutting waste loss is an im- 
portant factor of material cost. Vulcanization after cut- 
ting gives to all four sides of the thread a cured “‘skin.” 
This adds toughness and insures a smooth finish so im- 
portant to processors. 

From the cutter through the curing oven onto drums 
the thread production process is automatic. Consequent- 
ly, labor cost per unit of production is very low. FIG. 2—Calendered sheet is seen entering the 

Andal cutter (left foreground). Cutting waste 
is collected and reworked. 





The flow chart shown below does not indicate either 
the required mills or the calender. A small, inexpensive 
calender is used. In the company’s pilot plant in Akron, 
a four-roll 8x16-inch calender unit is used (see Fig. 1) 
which produces a 9-inch wide calendered sheet. Ordinary 
Kraft paper liners are used. Since these paper liners 
are used several times, liner cost is very low. Further- 
more, finished thread is free from “liner marks.”’ 

Long lengths of thread are produced. This is an ob- 
vious advantage to thread processors. The calendered 
sheet on paper liners is taken off in rolls having 500 or 
more yards per roll (A). Rolls are joined and cutting 
is continuous. 

The paper and unvulcanized sheet are separated ahead 
of the cutter (see B) with the rubber being fed through 
a lubricating solution into the Andal cutter, a part of the 
patented process (see Fig. 2). The meshed multiple 
discs (C) cut this sheet into from 180 to 260 ends or 
threads. These cut threads feed onto a specially con- 
structed conveyor belt (D). This special construction 
is necessary to resist the high temperatures sustained. 
A glass fiber base is bonded and coated with a high tem- 
perature resistant material. 

In the pilot plant oven (FE), circulated hot air from 








FIG. 1—This 8x16-inch four-roll calen- 
der is used for running 9-inch wide sheet 
at Andrews-Alderfer’s pilot plant. 





Flow Chart of the Andal Thread Process 


(A) Calendered stock on paper liners. (B) Paper liner re-wind. (C) Andal cutter. (D) Conveyor main pulley 
(E) Oven. (F) Thread take-off. (G) Dusting. (H) Drum wind. 
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FIG. 3—Finished thread is taken off the special 
conveyor belt on vertical rollers and then fed 
through a duster. 


natural gas heaters is used. Other installations under 
construction, however, will use steam heat. At the other 
end of the oven the thread is stripped from the belt, as 
illustrated by (F) in the flow chart. (See also Fig. 3). 
The vulcanized thread is fed through a dusting mechan- 
ism (G) and then directly onto drums or skeiners (H). 
From the drums the thread is chained (see Fig. 4). The 
chaining operation permits final inspection by the oper- 
ator. 

The Andal Process is of special interest abroad be- 
cause a small cut rubber thread plant is practical and 
efficient. Many countries of the world have a rubber 
thread demand too small to support the large investment 
represented by a minimum plant based on former meth- 
ods. Consequently, these countries have been forced to 
import. Exchange and other difficulties place a premium 
on the establishment of local production units. 

Andal production units with annual capacities as low 
as 50,000 pounds of finished thread are being engineered. 
However, the unit is efficient for production of 300 
pounds per day or more and the total plant investment 








FIG. 4—From the drums, the finished 
thread is chained. Final inspection is car- 
ried out at the same time. 


should not exceed $50,000. Of this amount, approxi- 
mately half is represented by the basic rubber processing 
machinery—amills and a calender. Where foreign coun- 
tries are involved, a substantial portion of the remaining 
cost is in local currency. 

The Andal Process has already been licensed to two 
separate corporations in the United States, and plants 
based on the method are being engineered. Franchises 
have also been granted for several foreign countries, in- 
cluding Canada, England and India. Other foreign ar- 
rangements are currently in the negotiation stage. The 
franchise includes not only the right to use the patented 
process, but also provides engineering and sustained 
technical services as well. This service may include 
thread processing if licensees require such additional 
technical assistance. 





Proper Baffling Can Reduce Boiler Expenses in Rubber Plants 


HE following problem was recently presented to a 

mechanical engineer by a rubber plant executive: Our 
boiler plant is consuming 36 tons of coal per day. The 
cost of the coal is $5.40 per ton. Heat value, 13,500 
B.t.u. per pound. Flue gas temperature, 925 to 1100° F. 
How much money can be saved by proper baffling. The 
answer: Assuming that combustion is “‘good,” namely, 
that 18 pounds of flue gas pass up the chimney per 
pound of coal, the average saving would amount to 
$10,500 per year. 

There are four ways in which this can be considered: 

1. Reducing the temperature from 1100 to 500° F. 
gives a saving of $13,620 per year. 

2. Reducing the temperature from 1100 to 600° F. 
gives a saving of $11,380 per year. 

3. Reducing the temperature from 925 to 500° F. 
gives a saving of $9,670 per year. 

4. Reducing the temperature from 925 to 600° F. 
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gives a saving of $7,400 per year. 

The average of the above, which is equivalent to re- 
ducing the temperature from 1012 to 550° F., gives a 
saving of $10,500 per year. But combustion conditions 
are not good in the above plant. CO, is low. Consider- 
ably more can be saved than is embraced in the figures. 

For those rubber plant executives who would like to 
solve similar problems, here is the rule: Subtract the 
flue gas temperature that will be obtained by proper 
baffling from the present flue gas temperature, mr.; 
multiply by the present annual cost of fuel in dollars ; 
then multiply by the present number of pounds of flue 
gas per pound of fuel; then by 0.24; and finally divide 
the product by the heat value of the fuel in B.t.u. per 
pound. The result will be the annual saving in dollars. 

Applying the rule to the above problems we get this: 

462 x $71,000 x 18 x 0.24 
= $10.500 


13,500 
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A Machine for Use in 
Buffing Strip Samples of Rubber Materials 


By C. K. CHATTEN, S.A. ELLER and W. K. GONDEK 


Material Laboratory, New York Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


HE number of tests made by the Material Laboratory, 

New York Naval Shipyard, on natural and synthetic 

rubber products such as hose, gaskets, battery com- 
partment linings and shaft coverings requires the prepa- 
ration of a large number of buffed tensile and volume 
swell specimens. One of the major problems associated 
with this work is the preparation of smoothly buffed 
strip samples of uniform thickness from which the 
specimens are cut. 

In order to carry out this work with a minimum expen- 
diture of time and effort, the machine described below 
was designed and constructed. Although the present 
design of the machine is much the same as originally 
planned in about 1933 the equipment has, since then, 
been gradually improved in many respects. The im- 
proved equipment, as described below, has proved to be 
quite satisfactory for use in laboratory buffing work. 


Equipment 


As shown in Figure 1, the complete rubber buffing 
equipment consists of three double-end buffing machines, 
all mounted on the same bench, and a suction filter ar- 
rangement for use in collecting rubber buffings and loose 
grit particles from each machine. Any fumes resulting 





Note: The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones ot 
the authors and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of 
the Navy Department or the Naval Service at large. 
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FIG. 1—Over-all view of rubber buffing appara- 
tus showing arrangement of buffing machines 
and suction filter. 


from the buffing operation are exhausted through the 
suction filter to the outside atmosphere. The data given 
on the name plates of the various parts of the equipment 
are as follows: 


Buffing Machine Motors 


Manufacturer—Atlas Press Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Frame—118; Type—KB; H.P.—% 
Volts—110; Cycle—60; Phase—1 
R.P.M.—3450; Amps—5.3 
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3—Close-up view of the rubber buffing 


machine. 


Suction Filter 
Manufacturer—The Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Type—AIR3; Model—102; Rating 1% H.P. 





R.P.M.—3450; Amps—4; Heat Rise—55°C. 
Volts—220; Cycle—60; Phase—3 
Emery Wheels Rough Fine 
Manufacturer Norton Company, The Carborundum Co., 
Worcester, Mass. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Size, in. 5xl4Ux% 5x14x% 
Type 3736 K5 C100L5 VG 


Each buffing machine is equipped with a rough and a 
fine grain emery wheel and hollow brass roller guides 
for holding the rubber strip sample against the wheel. 
A sketch of the roller guide assembly is given in Fig- 
ure 2. 


Precedure 


A strip sample that measures not more than about 
12 in. long by 1% in. wide by 5/16 in. thick is cut from 
the rubber product to be tested. The strip is cut in such 
a manner that at least one of its faces is fairly smooth. 
The rougher face of the strip is buffed first after which 
the strip is reversed for buffing operations on the other 
(fairly smooth) face. Strips that have two rough and 
irregular faces can be buffed. However, the final buffed 
strip is apt to have wavy surfaces even though the thick- 
ness is reasonably uniform. 

In buffing a rubber strip, the roller guide is ‘adjusted 
to a fixed distance from the emery wheel and held in this 
position against the thumb screw stop while the strip is 
drawn upward between the brass roller and revolving 
emery wheel. For rough buffing work, the brass roller 
for the rough emery is adjusted so that about 0.005 in. 
of rubber can be removed in each pass of the strip. 

In the final buffing operation the brass roller for the 
fine emery is adjusted so that not more than 0.002 in. 
of rubber is removed for each pass of the strip. A close- 
up view of the buffing operation is given in Figure 3. 


Diamond Dressing Tool 


Whenever an emery wheel becomes grooved or other- 
wise damaged, the roller guide assembly is removed from 
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FIG. 4—Close-up view of diamond point emery 
wheel dresser. 


the machine and replaced with a diamond dressing tool 
assembly so that the surface of the emery can be prop- 
erly dressed. This arrangement consists of a steel frame 
and cross head properly positioned on the framework 
of the machine and a diamond tool that is moved slowly 
across the surface of the revolving emery wheel. 

A suitable arrangement for use in performing the 
dressing operation is shown in Figure 4. The work 
frames of the three buffing machines have the same di- 
mensions so that the dressing tool assembly can be used 
to resurface all emery wheels. 

Note: This article was prepared in order to inform 
interested laboratories regarding the type of rubber buf- 
fing equipment used by the Material Laboratory, New 
York Naval Shipyard. The information contained here- 
in should not be interpreted as an endorsement by the 
Navy Department of specific items of equipment. 
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Hercules Products for (1) Synthetic Fibers and (2) Tex- 
tiles. Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 7 x 9 in. 
4 pp. each. 


Describing briefly company products that are used in the 
manufacture of synthetic fibers and products used in the 
process of making textiles of cotton, silk, rayon and wool, 
these two booklets are part of a series outlining Hercules 
products and their application in industry. The booklet list- 
ing products for textile manufacturing and finishing includes 
chemicals such as casein, CMC (Hercules carboxymethyl- 
cellulose), nitrocellulose, and pine oil. Included in the book- 
let listing products for the manufacture of synthetic fibers 
are chemical cotton, cellulose acetate, nitrocellulose, pine 
oils, and alpha-terpineol. 
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Coagulant Deposition of Latices 
|-Natural Latex 


By H. B. MORRIS and R. F. HINDERER 


Eagle Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio 











HEMICAL coagulants have played an important 

part in the manufacture of consumer articles for 

many years. Balls, balloons, gloves, toys, tubing, au- 
tomotive parts, coated trays, baskets, wire and many 
other items have been successfully dipped. 

Several patents describe the basic procedures prac- 
ticed today. (See Bibliography at end of article). Most 
current processes rely upon the coagulation of latex as 
brought about by the action of destabilizing chemicals 
in solvent media. In the preparation of dipped goods by 
these methods there are very many variables which must 
be recognized and controlled to assure maintained 
economy and quality. 

This investigation was undertaken to determine the 
effect of operating variables. The data obtained is re- 
ported to stimulate interest and further work in this 
field. In light of the magnitude of the experimental work 
involved it seems best to report it in several parts. The 
first paper deals only with natural latex and how de- 
position was affected by time of immersion or dwell, 
coagulant concentration, latex pH, solids concentration 
and viscosity. Later reports will describe results ob- 


tained from neoprene latex, and other coagulating 
agents. 


Experimental Procedure 


Stock solutions of 5, 10, 15 20 and 25% calcium 
nitrate (Norwegian) were made up in denatured ethyl 
alcohol. A standard dust dispersion containing 20% 
micronized tale in alcohol was prepared as a pre-dip. 
The latex compound used in all experiments was taken 
from one lot. The material was precured, transparent, 
natural latex compound developed primarily for dip- 
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FIG. 1—De position versus dwell time. 
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FIG. 2—De position versus coagulant concentration. 








which had been added NH-:OH to yield 2% NHs by 
weight. 

All dipping was done on cylindrical forms, known to 
the balloon trade as 315 airships. These forms were of 
aluminum, 6% inches in length and 9/16 inches in 
diameter, with spherical ends. Rates of immersion and 
withdrawal were controlled by using a pulley arrange- 
ment driven by a constant speed motor with a simple 
clutch for starting, stopping and reversing. This rate was 
set at 60 in/min. Such a rapid rate was arbitrarily 
chosen in order to reduce the effect of length of form on 
the time of dwell. Viscosities were measured with a 
Brookfield Viscosimeter using the No. 1, 2 or 3 spindle 
rotating at 60 rpm. Spindle selection was made on the 
basis of instrument scale range adjustment. pH measure- 
ments were made with a Beckman Type G Meter. Total 
solids were measured by drying samples to constant 
weight. 

The clean forms were first mechanically dipped in the 
talc dispersion and allowed to dry to whiteness at room 
temperature. They were then dipped in the coagulant 
under investigation and dried for one minute at room 
temperature. The coagulant-treated forms were then im- 
mersed in the latex for the reported interval and with- 
drawn. The deposited films were dried at 140°F. for 60 
minutes, dusted lightly and stripped from the form. 
After slitting longitudinally, single film thicknesses were 
measured with a dial thickness gauge having a spring 
loaded 14” foot. Three to five films were deposited in 
each experiment and the average thickness of the major- 
ity of samples in best agreement was recorded. 


Effect of Immersion Time or Dwell 
Forms treated with the standard coagulant solutions 


were dipped for periods of 5, 10, 20, 40, 60, 90, 120, 240 
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FIG. 3—Effect of temperature on deposition and 
VISCOSItY. 


and 300 seconds. The latex compound used in this ex- 
periment contained 48.4% total solids, exhibited a vis- 
cosity of 37 cp and a pH of 10.24. Film thicknesses for 
each coagulant concentration were plotted against the 
dwell intervals in Figure 1. 

It is apparent from Figure 1 that deposition is very 
rapid during the initial 20 seconds of dwell. The rate 
then decreases to five minutes of immersion. As ex- 
pected, higher concentrations of coagulant yield thicker 
films. Differences due to concentration are reasonably 
uniform except in the increase from 5 to 10%. 


Effect of Coagulant Concentration 


In Figure 2, deposit thickness is plotted against coagu- 
lant concentration for dwell times of 5, 20, 60, 120 and 
300 seconds. 

This plot again shows the increases due to concentra- 
tion and clearly illustrates an enhanced concentration 
effect at dwell periods greater than 60 seconds. 


Effect of Temperature on Deposition and Viscosity 


Films were made using the 20% coagulant and a 60 
second dwell. The latex compound was chilled to 50° F. 
and deposition measured as it warmed to room tem- 
perature. 

Figure 3 illustrates the slight increase in deposition 
rate which occurs with a rise in temperature from 50° 
to 84° F. During the experiment the attendant drop in 
viscosity was measured and plotted during the tempera- 
ture rise. 





FIG. 4—Effect of solids on deposition. 
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FIG. 5—Effect of viscosity on deposition. 
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It is remarkable that deposit thickness gained in spite 
of a noticeable falling off of viscosity. 


Effect of Total Solids on Deposition 


In this experiment a portion of concentrated latex at 
59.3% solids with 300 cp viscosity was diluted to 41.5% 
with 2% ammonia water and the viscosity raised to 300 
cp with a solution of Acrysol GA. Solids of 46.0, 51.3 
and 56.5% were prepared by blending these materials of 
extremes. Deposition rates of these varying solids at con- 
stant viscosity using 20% coagulant are plotted in 
Figure 4. 

These curves are similar to the coagulant concentra- 
tion curves and show that deposit thickness increases 
with higher solids. 


Effect of Viscosity 


One portion of concentrated latex compound was 
diluted with ammonia water and another portion with 
Acrysol GA solution to a solids content of about 45%. 
These materials exhibited viscosities of 14.5 cp and 450 
cp respectively. By blending, intermediate viscosities of 
126 and 264 cp were obtained. Actual determinations 
showed all solids between 45 and 45.4%. Deposition 
rates using 20% coagulant are plotted in Figure 5. 

These data indicate an interesting trend for curve 
intersection at five minute dwells except at viscosities 
greater than 264 cp. It seems reasonable to assume that 
within normal operating viscosity limits no great advan- 
tage can be expected from high viscosity when dwells 
are 3 minutes or longer. 
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pH. viscosity, sous , “ZUNE? Deposit 10SEC. DEPOSIT 240 SEC. | 
6.97 | 240cp |456%| 050 % | .O116 wn. 0295 w. 
7.38 | 14 cp |450%| 1.25% | 0073. 0214 ww. 
8.38| 16 cp |44772] 0.66 % .0069 in. 0225 w. 
9.65 | 11 cp |441 7%) 0.507% .0071 in. . 0204 in. 
10.00| 22 cp 14482] 0.25% | .0079 1. 0243 ww. 
10.42 | 20 cp |435%| —— .0076 IN. 0199 ww. 
11.02 | 13 cp |4472%]) —— .0083 ww. 0217 in. 
| 11.20 | 13 cp [449%], —— .0077 ww. 0209 wn. 

| 11.30] 13 cp |443%| —— .0088 in. 0213 ww. | 

11.81 | 12 cp 14482) —— 0100 iN. 0208 in. | 
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FIG. 6—Effect of pH. 
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Effect of pH 

Hydrogen ion concentration was adjusted by diluting 
the concentrated latex compound with varying concen- 
trations of monoethylamine or formaldehyde. The 
formaldehyde solutions were fortified with Aquarex 
SMO to prevent excessive thickening which accom- 
panies reduction of pH. 

The data tabulated in Figure 6 indicates that lowered 
pH seems: to have no noticeable affect on deposition 
provided that the viscosity is maintained with Aquarex 
SMO. It is apparent that stabilizer concentration is a 
vital factor in low pH deposition, in fact it is quite likely 
that practic il application would necessitate stabilizer 
concentration of such magnitude that any low pH ad- 

vantage would be lost. 
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Addenda to the History of Rubber 


ROM time to time new light is thrown on the history 
Fs: the rubber industry, not only on the existence of 

rubber as a raw material but on the manufacture of 
rubber products as well. The discovery of what are prob- 
ably the oldest pieces of rubber existing in the world to- 
day was reported in the June, 1948, issue of the 
Journal of Rubber Research. The report follows: 

In the early years of this country, the U. S. Consul 
at Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, Mr. Edward H. Thomp- 
son, purchased the estate of Chichen Itza, Yucatan, and 
with it a great part of the ruined town. The purchase 
included the sacred cenote, a sunken lake into which it 
was known sacrifices, including human beings, were 
cast as offerings to the rain gods of the Maya. 

The cenote was dredged, but, unfortunately, scientific 
methods of investigation were not fully developed at 
that time, and the material recovered was not identifiable 
as coming from any particular stratum of the mud at 
the bottom, and no method was devised for keeping 
associated groups of objects together. There is no 
doubt, however, that all the specimens dated from pre- 
Spanish times, and that they largely represented the 
period during which Chichen Itza was under Toltec 
domination. 

Chichen was first a Maya city, which rose to promi- 
nence in the tenth century A.D. as part of the League 
of Mayapan. This was due to the successful interven- 
tion in Maya politics by the Toltecs who at that period 
dominated a great part of Mexico. In 1168, civil war 
led to the downfall of Tula, the Toltec capital. Further 
refugee groups of Toltecs arrived at Chichen, and for 
a time brought it to a very high level of culture, but the 
Maya chiefs led a rising which put an end to Toltec 
power in Yucatan. 

Thus, the majority of the articles dredged from the 
cenote of Chichen Itza must date from the tenth to the 
twelfth centuries A.D. They include some remarkable 
rubber objects, which have survived at least seven centu- 
ries in the lime-impregnated mud of a tropical lake. 
There are portions of small rubber figures which had 
been attached to balls of copal incense, composite balls 
of incense in which the rubber core had been coated 
with copal, and crude wooden figures on which more 
perfect features had been molded in rubber. 

These unusual objects may be seen in the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, where under the super- 
vision of Prof. A. M. Tozzer they have been scien- 
tifically examined and made available to students from 
all over the world. They are unique, probably the oldest 
pieces of rubber existing in the world, and it is un- 
likely that such a discovery will again be made of pre- 
Columbian rubber objects. 

Perhaps in a more fortunately preserved tomb some 
traces of Maya rubber may be found, but it is likely to 
be in such small quantities that chemical means may 
have to be used in order to detect it. 





Lima Electric Motors for Industrial Applications. (Bulletin 
MB-1). Lima Electric Motor Co., Lima, Ohio. 8% x 11 
in. 6 pp. 

Arranged in handy loose-leaf style, this bulletin describes 
the company’s line of electric motors, multi-speed gearshift 
drives, pedestal grinders, and polishing and buffing lathes. . 
Cutaway views of the different items show the internal con- 
struction and working parts and illustrate the design. The 
various motors and drives produced by the company are 
shown by photographs. 
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ITHIN the next few 

weeks the stockholders 
: of the Pharis Tire & Rub- 
of Pharis? ber Co. will be asked by the 

management to approve 
liquidation of the company. Estimates of the value of 
the buildings and equipment of the company at New- 
ark, Ohio, have already been prepared by liquidators 
and tentative bids are already in possession of manage- 
ment officials. Unless management experiences a com- 
plete change of heart within the next few weeks, the 
34-year-old concern, founded by Carl Pharis, will join 
the hundreds of other defunct tire manufacturing firms. 

What set of conditions brought about this state of 
affairs? What insurmountable obstacles were con- 
structed and by whom? What prompts a decision to 
close the doors on a concern which, on the surface, is 
entirely solvent? What lesson can the rubber industry 
at large, and the smaller tire manufacturers in particu- 
lar, learn from the Pharis situation? A book could 
probably be written and would still fail to furnish all 
of the answers. 

For every charge made by the Pharis management the 
local union involved has made a countercharge. Just 
prior to May 1 the management informed the union that 
it could not continue paying an average wage of $1.74 
an hour and proposed contract changes which would 
reduce that average to $1.62 an hour. Incentive rates in 
particular were to be cut. The union flatly turned down 
the offer alleging that the company could easily con- 
tinue to pay the old rates and continue the profitable 
production of tires. Management contends that its pro- 
posal would have been accepted if the union workers 
were allowed a secret ballot. Union leaders contend that 
there were at least three secret ballots taken, although 
as far as can be determined the results of such balloting 
have not been made public. 

Major bone of contention between management and 
union was apparently the wage scale. Management con- 
tended that its wage rate was almost 10% above the 
Akron level. The union argued that the company itself 
set the rate in 1944. Management countered with the 
claim that as long as production efficiency was high it 


The End 


could afford the higher wage rate but that such efficiency 
had fallen off some 50% from the 1947 level. Union 
leaders produced a letter dated April 6, 1948, from a 
company official in which the union was thanked for 
“obtaining the high rate of productivity that has con- 
tributed so greatly to our competitive position in the 
past.” 

Claim and counterclaim! Charge and countercharge! 
But the facts remain. The union refuses to let down 
the bars on the wage rates and the Pharis stockholders 
will be asked to approve liquidation of the company 
within the next few weeks. Has the Pharis manage- 
ment decided that with the return of a buyers’ market 
the competition in the years ahead will be too stiff to 
show a satisfactory profit and therefore it would be 
wise to liquidate while the company is still ahead of the 
game? Has the rubber union proved too obstinate on 
a matter of principle and would it rather see one small 
plant liquidated, with some 900 workers out of their 
jobs, rather than chance demands from other rubber 
manufacturers for lower wage rates? These are but 
two of the many perplexing questions. 

There are other lessons to be learned from the Pharis 
situation. For example, in these days of razor-edge 
competition it is dangerous for any company to put all 
its eggs in one basket. It is smart policy to diversify 
one’s products to avoid the peaks and valleys which so 
often shadow a single product, such as tires. Especially 
is this true for smaller companies competing with 
larger corporations. Today, more than ever before, only 
the strong survive. 

There is still another lesson for all industry in this 
affair. As the Akron Beacon Journal pointed out in its 
Labor Day editorial, the attitude of management and 
labor toward each other across the conference table and 
in day-by-day relationships in the factories is far more 
important than any laws that Congress or the legislature 
can pass. No act of Congress can force the Pharis fac- 
tory to continue in operation. Despite all of the labor 
relations laws on the books successful labor relations 
depend upon people—and people since time immemorial 
have been known to disagree. 
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PHARIS TIRE STOCKHOLDERS 
ASKED TO VOTE LIQUIDATION 





According to an announcement by Fur- 
ber Marshall, president of the company, 
made on August 20, stockholders of the 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. will be asked 
to approve liquidation of the company at 
a meeting to be held in the near future. 
Liquidation estimates on the Newark, Ohio, 
plant are currently being prepared. At the 
same time, Mr. Marshall stated that the 
company has notified its customers that 
no more orders for passenger car tires 
would be filled, except for those in transit 
or available from stock. 

As previously reported, the Pharis plant 
at Newark has been shutdown since May 
1, following a dispute with the union local. 
Claiming that it could not continue to pay 
the old rates and remain in a competitive 
position, the Pharis management proposed 
that incentive rates be cut and the work 
week lengthened from 30 to 40 hours. Ac- 
cording to the union, this would have 
meant an average pay of $1.62 an hour as 
against the previous average of $1.74, and 
turned down the offer flatly. 

In announcing the decision to submit 
liquidation proceedings to the stockholders, 
Mr. Marshall stated that the shut-down 
has continued for such a long period that 
“the company is no longer in a position to 
negotiate a loan with banks even if the 
difference with the union were to be ironed 
out now.” He added that “under these 
conditions continued operation of the plant 
is impossible and liquidation is the only 
action left open to the company.” 

Mr. Marshall emphasized the point that 
company officials are prepared to present 
liquidators’ estimates of the value of the 
buildings and equipment to company stock- 
holders and that the company is already 
accepting tentative bids on local property 
to be presented to the stockholders for 
consideration along with the liquidation es- 
timates. It is believed that the Owens- 
Corning Fibreglas Co., of Newark, is in- 
terested in taking over the Pharis plant for 
warehouse purposes. 


Subsidiaries Not Affected 


The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. cperates 
two wholly-owned subsidiaries, the Car- 
lisle Tire & Rubber Co., which produces 
inner tubes at Carlisle, Penna., and Molded 
Materials, Inc., which manufactures brake 
lining and automotive specialties at Ridg- 
way, Penna. Neither of these two concerns 
are involved in the possible Pharis liqui- 
dation. The Pharis management has al- 
ready shifted production of its bicycle 
tires to the Carlisle plant. 

The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. was 
founded over 30 years ago. The Newark 
plants occupy some 360,000 square feet of 
floor space on approximately 13 acres of 
land. They have a production capacity of 
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Radioactive Tracers 


A further indication that atomic 
energy is becoming of increasing im- 
portance in industry is seen in a re- 
cent announcement by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. that among the ex- 
periments now being conducted in 
the company’s new research center 
near Brecksville, Ohio, is one in 
which radio-active tracers are added 
to a chemical solution through which 
tire cords are passed. Radiographs 
reveal the amount of penetration, 
whether it is uniform and other 
characteristics of the solution on va- 
rious types and grades of cord. 











7,500 passenger tires and 10,000 bicycle 
tires a day. Normally, some 1,200 workers 
were employed, but this was cut down to 
900 by the time the company ceased opera- 
tions on May 1. The company showed a 
profit in each year of its operation except 
one. 


Financial Statement Issued 


According to a financial statement issued 
about September 7, Pharis showed a net 
loss of $319,796 for the first six months 
of the current year after a $190,000 tax 
carry-back credit. This compares with a 
net profit of $322,516, or 76 cents each 
on 424,600 common shares, for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. Net 
sales for the comparable periods were 
$5,044,481 and $10,082,200, respectively. 

According to the balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1948, the company’s net worth 
was approximately $4,500,000. Current as- 
sets amounted to some $4,000,000, includ- 
ing $439,000 in cash and $968,000 in notes. 
Current liabilities were approximately 
$915,000, plus some $1,500,000 due to banks 


running until 1955. 


Government Sues for Taxes 


To complicate the company’s problems, 
a lien for unpaid taxes was filed against it 
by the U. S. Treasury Department on 
August 25. The lien amounted to $147,910, 
and was listed as “income” for the tax- 
able period ended in 1947. 

Reports from Newark indicate that the 
Pharis management has ambitions of go- 
ing into lines of production which might 
prove more profitable than the tire busi- 
ness. This subject may be brought up at 
the forthcoming meeting of stockholders 
and may have some effect on any liquida- 
tion proceedings. It is possible that the 
Newark plant may be liquidated but the 
corporate structure retained and moved to 
some other locale. 


U.S. PURCHASES NATURAL RUBBER 
FROM GREAT BRITAIN UNDER ECA 





A strategic materials mission of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration recently 
closed an agreement with British authori- 
ties for the purchase of 25,000 tons of 
natural rubber for stockpiling purposes. 
No prices were released but it was under 
stood in trade circles that the rubber was 
bought for 22 to 25 cents a pound. This 
was the first transaction under the Anglo- 
American economic cooperation agreement 
through which Britain undertook to facili- 
tate the supply of raw materials to the 
United States for stockpiling. 

Although the United States is paying for 
the rubber, the deal is in accord with the 
Congressional aim of assuring a flow of 
critical war materials in return for Mar- 
shall Plan aid. The Foreign Assistance Act 
provides that the foreign countries shall set 
aside local currencies received from the 
sale of United States recovery goods and 
devote them, in part, to recovery projects 
which will produce such scarce materials. 
It also directs ECA to arrange with Mar- 
shall Plan countries that the United States 
get a reasonable share of each country’s 
output of such scarce materials. 

The scarce materials may be acquired by 
the United States by sale, transfer, barter 
or other means. The intent of Congress 
was not to obtain the materials free, but 
to set up guaranteed sources of supply. 
The payment of dollars for these strategic 
items will in turn build up Europe’s dwin- 
ding dollar reserves. Evan Just, director 
of ECA’s Strategic Materials Division, 
declined to say how much rubber ECA is 
seeking, but stated that the purchase from 
the British Government adds a substantial 
amount to the country’s stockpile of this 
vital commodity. 

The British have a stock of some 88,000 
tons of rubber. With the conclusion of the 
deal with the ECA, it was announced that 
the remainder of stocks held by the British 
Board of Trade, with the exception of a 
small quantity of low quality rubber, had 
been withdrawn from the market and 
would be kept as a strategic reserve. 


Clifton Adhesive Plant Burns 


Flames fed by exploding drums of naph- 
tha leveled the plant of the Clifton Adhe- 
sive Co., Clifton, N. J., on September 3, 
causing damage estimated at $30,000. The 
blaze started when a mixing vat filled with 
an inflammable material overturned, ac- 
cording to John De Vries, one of the plant’s 
owners. Clifton firemen, summoned by a 
general alarm, managed to keep the blaze 
from spreading to a nearby gasoline tank 
farm. The Clifton company manufactures 
rubber adhesive tape and composition shoe 
soles. 
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NEW TYPE MACHINE MEASURES 
EFFICIENCY OF TRACTOR TIRES 





A unique and highly scientific machine 
which measures the efficiency of rubber 
tires on farm tractors and which will help 
reduce the farmer’s fuel bill, was described 
on September 9 before a meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 

Developed by U. S. Rubber Company, 
and the only device of its kind in exist- 
ence, the machine is being used in a series 
of experiments conducted jointly by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the rubber company to determine trac- 
tor tire performance under a wide range 
of loads and in various types of soil. These 
experiments are now taking place at the 
Department of Agriculture’s tillage ma- 
chinery laboratory on the campus at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

In these experiments, a tractor equipped 
with a single tire is mounted on the huge 
power machine and driven over a specially 
prepared soil bed approximately 250 feet 
long. Delicate instruments indicate the 
amount of draw-bar pull, traction and 
slippage of the tire in relation to the power 
applied to the tractor wheel. 

Each tire undergoes a work-out in three 
different types of soil in order to approxi- 
mate the same conditions which may exist 
under actual working operations in the 
field. In addition, for each tire twelve 
different draw-bar loads are used, thus 
making 36 individual runs for each tire. 

According to J. W. Shields, U. S. Rub- 
ber development engineer, the experiments 
thus far show that tires vary radically in 
performance due largely to differences in 
construction and tread design. The results 
will enable tire manufacturers to design 
and build farm tractor tires for maximum 
traction and operating efficiency with a 
minimum of, fuel consumption. 


Royce in Zinc Oxide Field 


The Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, 
N. J., manufacturers of chemical special- 
ties since 1929, has begun the manufacture 
of zinc oxide of the American Process type 
for the rubber, paint, rayon, ceramic and 
other industries. The company has been 
manufacturing a high grade of basic zinc 
carbonate, in pellet and powder form, for 
many years. Other products made by 
Royce Chemical include sodium hydro- 
sulfite, sodium sulfoxylate formaldehyde, 
soluble zinc sulfoxylate formaldehyde, 
water repellents, desizing agents and de- 
tergents. Howard Royce, who heads the 
company’s Rayox Department, will be in 
charge of zinc oxide sales. 


Conneaut Rubber Is Sold 


Edward J. Malek, one of the founders 
and president of the Conneaut Rubber & 
Plastic Co., of Conneaut, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of rubber and plastic specialties, has 
sold his interest in that company to J. M. 
W. Chamberlain, of Akron, Ohio, who is 
now operating the concern. Mr. Malek, 
and others, have organized Allied Resins, 
Inc., in Conneaut, with a capitalization of 


$100,000. 
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Coming Events 


Sept. 21. Buffalo Rubber Group, West- 
brook Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sept. 24. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston. 

Sept. 24. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 26. Washington Rubber Group, 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 30. Northern California Rubber 


Group. 

Oct. 1. Detroit Rubber Group. (Tenta- 
tive). 

Oct. 5. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 


Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oct. 15. Akron Rubber Group, May- 
flower Hotel, Akron. 


Oct. 15. New York Rubber Group, 
New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 18-22. National Safety Congress 


and Exposition, Chicago, III. 


Oct. 19. Buffalo Rubber Group, West- 
brook Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 28. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Nov. 8-10. Rubber Diviison, A.C.S., 
Fall Meeting, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Nov. 18. R. I. Rubber Club, Crown 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Nov. 18. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 3. American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Annual Meet- 
ing, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, 
ry 


Dec. 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group. 
Xmas Party. 

Dec. 9. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Miami Valley Country 
Club, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dec. 10. New York Rubber 
Xmas Party, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 14. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
pas Westbrook Hotel, Buffalo, N. 

Dec. 17. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston. 


Si - | 
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Rubber Consumption Off in July 


Total new rubber consumed in the United 
States in July amounted to 83,286 tons, 
compared with 94,905 tons in June, ac- 
cording to preliminary statistics of the 
Rubber Division, Department of Com- 
merce. For the first seven months of 1948 
new rubber consumption was 630,959 tons, 
a decline of 3% from the 649,980 tons 
consumed in the first seven months of 
1947. Consumption of natural rubber in 
July was 48,775 tons, including 1,748 tons 
of latex, both figures being the lowest for 
any month this year. Synthetic rubber con- 
sumption at 34,511 tons was also the low- 
est recorded this year. Consumption of re- 
claimed rubber in July at 19,367 tons was 
the lowest since September, 1945, The ratio 
of reclaim to new rubber consumption de- 
clined sharply to 23.3% compared to 25.1% 
in June. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. has bought 
the ground lease and two-story building at 
608 to 614 West 57th St., running through 
615 to 621 West 56th St., New York City, 
from the 57th Street Co., Inc. 


GOVERNMENT CABLE CASE 
ENDS IN CONSENT DECREE 





The government’s anti-trust suit against 
four companies alleged to have monopo- 
lized the manufacture of fluid-filled, high- 
tension electrical cable was terminated on 
August 25 with the signing of a consent 
decree before Judge Harold R. Medina in 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

The defendants, who consented to the 
judgment but denied the allegations in the 
complaint, were General Electric Co., Gen- 
eral Cable Corp., Okonite-Callendar Cable 
Co. and Phelps-Dodge Copper Products 
Corp. The complaint charged that the 
four concerns had divided world markets 
with important foreign producers, fixed 
uniform prices in the United States, bought 
up patent rights and suppressed the exploi- 
tation of certain patents in the United 
States. 

The judgment provides for cancellation 
of the allegedly illegal patent licensing 
agreements and forbids previous price ar- 
rangements. It also makes available to any 
applicant the patents involved on a non- 
exclusive royalty basis. 

Commenting on the termination of the 
suit, Phelps-Dodge Copper Products Corp. 
issued the following statement : 

“By agreement with the United States 
Department of Justice the anti-trust pro- 
ceedings against Phelps-Dodge Copper 
Products Corp. and other companies have 
been terminated by the entry of the final 
judgment without trial and without any 
finding that the companies have violated 
any law. 

“The judgment states it is issued before 
any testimony has been taken and without 
trial or adjudication of any issue of fact 
or law herein and without admission by any 
party in respect of any such issue in this 
or any other litigation.” 


Revertex Announces Merger 


Revertex Corporation of America has 
announced. that as of September 1, it has 
merged with its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
the Rubber’ Corporation of America. Com- 
pany activities will be continued under the 
name of Rubber Corporation of America, 
Latex Division. General offices of the com- 
pany remain at 274 Ten Eyck St., Brook- 
lyn 6, N. Y., and manufacturing opera- 
tions will continue at Hicksville, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. The manufacture of vinyl 
film and sheeting under the trade name 
“Rucoam,” will be continued by the Rub- 
ber Corporation of America under the 
Rucoam Division. 


URW to Convene in Omaha 


The 14th convention of the United Rub- 
ber Workers of America, C.1.0., will be 
held in Omaha, Nebraska, starting on Sep- 
tember 20. The URW executive board was 
scheduled to convene the week prior to the 
convention on September 13. Six main 
speakers will speak at the convention. It 
was expected that some 200 delegates 
would attend the meeting. 
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U. S$. RUBBER CO.’S CAPACITY 
REPORTED AT ALL-TIME PEAK 

Postwar expansion and modernization 
costing more than $80,000,000 has raised 
the production capacity of the United 
States Rubber Co. to the highest peak in 
its history, it was announced by Herbert 
E. Smith, president, on September 2. 

Commenting on his company’s progress 
on the third anniversary of V-J Day, Mr. 
Smith said $30 million has been spent 
since the war on tire production facilities 
and $50 million on non-tire products. 
“These improvements,” he added, “include 
new buildings, new machinery and new 
research equipment which provide increased 
production and better quality. 

“More than $24 million has gone into 
the expansion and modernization of plants 
producing hose, belting, friction tape, wire 
and other special rubber products used 
by the+oil, automobile, electrical, railroad, 
steel and other major industries; also foot- 
wear, raincoat, coated fabrics, foam mat- 
tresses and cushioning, golf balls, bathing 
caps, hot water bottles, and many other 
items in the consumer field. 

“Additional millions have been invested 
in new facilities for the production of 
chemicals, textiles and plastics. Many new 
uses are being developed for these materials 
through intensified research. One promis- 
ing development is in the field of gum 
plastics, wherein various types of rubber 
are combined with resins to make materials 
of great strength which can be used in 
place of wood or metal in many applica- 
tions.” 

To meet the unprecedented demand for 
goods the company has put the following 
new plants into operation since the war: 
Chicago, plastics and specialties; Wash- 
ington, Ind., raincoats; Fort Wayne, Ind., 
engineered rubber products; Sccttsville, 
Va., rayon tire cord; Burlington, N. C., 
new textile products; Milan, Tenn., sport 
footwear; Manchester, N. H., Lastex yarn 
and rubber thread, and Gastonia, N. C., 
cumbed cotton yarn. 

Mr. Smith said that perhaps the most 
revolutionary development in postwar rub- 
ber chemistry is conductive rubber heating 
panels which are installed in the ceilings of 
homes to provide radiant heat by elec- 
tricity. He said the new product being 
produced in largest volume at the present 
time is foam mattresses and cushioning. 

Other new products include a golf ball 
with silicone center and rubber thread 
wound by electronic control; a conveyor 
belt possessing two and one-half to four 
times the strength of conventional belts; 
the world’s smallest diameter electrical wire 
for homes, offices and factories; new 
chemicals to kill weeds and destructive 
insects; the first low-pressure tire, to make 
motoring safer, more comfortable and more 
economical; a rubber rug backing to “de- 
skid” rugs, thereby remedying one of the 
leading causes of accidents in the home; 
a slip-proof transmission and synchroniz- 
ing belt with rubber teeth; an asbestos 
ironing board cover which will not burn; 
a new dish towel made of cotton and as- 
bestos with superiar polishing properties ; 
and a new insulating material for refriger- 
ators containing one per cent plastic and 
99 per cent air. 
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“U. S. Rubber and the rubber industry 
in general have finally won the race be- 
tween supply and demand,” he said. “With 
the exception of a very few products, sup- 
plies of merchandise are ample and com- 
petition is growing keener. The real win- 
ner in this new market of abundance is 
the customer. The customer is our boss and 
from now on he will make us work harder 
to improve our products and services. 

“U. S. Rubber welcomes the return of 
a competitive market. It affords us an op- 
portunity to win many more friends who 
seek superior merchandise and superior 
service. Competition is the very foundation 
of our great American economic system. 
Without competition this nation could not 
have built the highest living standards in 
the world. 

“The automobile tire is a good example 
of product improvement resulting from a 
free competitive market. Today’s automo- 
bile tire is three times better than the tire 
of 1918 and six times better than the early 
tire of 1906. The latest advance in quality 
is a synthetic cold rubber tire tread devel- 
oped during the last few months which 
gives 30 per cent more wear than any 
other tread heretofore known. The new 
rubber is processed at a temperature of 
41 degrees against the standard tempera- 
ture of 125 degrees. Manufacture of this 
new tire is just getting started and quan- 
tity production is some time off.” 


Plasticizer HB-40 Available 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced the immediate availability 
of increased quantities of Plasticizer 
HB-40, which finds use in the plastics, 
coating and adhesive fields. The plasti- 
cizer is a partially hydrogenated mixture 
of isomeric terphenyls, and company off- 
cials stated that the product is of special 
interest as a co-plasticizer for polystyrene, 
vinyl resins, ethyl cellulose and asphaltic 
materials. Plasticizer HB-40 is said to 
be relatively non-migrating, and imparts 
good tensile strength, elongation and mois- 
ture resistance. Because of its effective 
electrical properties, it may be used in 
the manufacture of insulation and plastics 
parts for electrical equipment. It has aver- 
age low temperature and volatility charac- 
teristics, and is practically non-toxic. 


RRI Revised Information Cards 


The Rubber Research Institute of Ma- 
laya, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, has revised 
and re-issued its series of informational 
cards as of April, 1948. Containing infor- 
mation on the standardization and coagula- 
tion of latex, estate chemicals and their 
uses, defects in smoked sheet, the manu- 
facture of pale crepe, and the preservation 
and testing of latex, the cards are de- 
signed for handy reference by rubber pro- 
ducers. 








A. SCHULMAN, INC. CELEBRATES TWENTIETH YEAR IN BUSINESS 





The old (top) and the new (bottom) plants of the Schulman organization. 


This month marks the twentieth anni- 
versary in the history of A. Schulman, 
Inc., Akron, Ohio. Twenty years ago, in 
August, 1928, Alex Schulman, president of 
the scrap rubber and plastics company, 
opened a single office and warehouse in 
Akron. Today, the organization maintains 
business facilities in Akron, East St. Louis, 
Ill, Boston, Mass., Long Beach, Calif., 
and in New York City and Jersey City, 


N. J. The company also operates complete 
facilities for an extensive import-export 
business. In commemoration of the twen- 
tieth anniversary, the company has issued 
a year book entitled “Pictorial Tour 
Through the Schulman Plants, Offices and 
Warehouses.” Free copies of the book are 
available on direct written request to the 
company at 790 East Tallmadge Ave., 
Akron 9, Ohio. 
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Disnials ; 


ITHIN the next few 

weeks the stockholders 
: of the Pharis Tire & Rub- 
of Pharis? ber Co. will be asked by the 

management to approve 
liquidation of the company. Estimates of the value of 
the buildings and equipment of the company at New- 
ark, Ohio, have already been prepared by liquidators 
and tentative bids are already in possession of manage- 
ment officials. Unless management experiences a com- 
plete change of heart within the next few weeks, the 
34-year-old concern, founded by Carl Pharis, will join 
the hundreds of other defunct tire manufacturing firms. 

What set of conditions brought about this state of 
affairs? What insurmountable obstacles were con- 
structed and by whom? What prompts a decision to 
close the doors on a concern which, on the surface, is 
entirely solvent? What lesson can the rubber industry 
at large, and the smaller tire manufacturers in particu- 
lar, learn from the Pharis situation? A book could 
probably be written and would still fail to furnish all 
of the answers. 

For every charge made by the Pharis management the 
local union involved has made a countercharge. Just 
prior to May | the management informed the union that 
it could not continue paying an average wage of $1.74 
an hour and proposed contract changes which would 
reduce that average to $1.62 an hour. Incentive rates in 
particular were to be cut. The union flatly turned down 
the offer alleging that the company could easily con- 
tinue to pay the old rates and continue the profitable 
production of tires. Management contends that its pro- 
posal would have been accepted if the union workers 
were allowed a secret ballot. Union leaders contend that 
there were at least three secret ballots taken, although 
as far as can be determined the results of such balloting 
have not been made public. 

Major bone of contention between management and 
union was apparently the wage scale. Management con- 
tended that its wage rate was almost 10% above the 
Akron level. The union argued that the company itself 
set the rate in 1944. Management countered with the 
claim that as long as production efficiency was high it 


The End 


could afford the higher wage rate but that such efficiency 
had fallen off some 50% from the 1947 level. Union 
leaders produced a letter dated April 6, 1948, from a 
company official in which the union was thanked for 
“obtaining the hgh rate of productivity that has con- 
tributed so greatly to our competitive position in the 
past.” 

Claim and counterclaim! Charge and countercharge! 
But the facts remain. The union refuses to let down 
the bars on the wage rates and the Pharis stockholders 
will be asked to approve liquidation of the company 
within the next few weeks. Has the Pharis manage- 
ment decided that with the return of a buyers’ market 
the competition in the years ahead will be too stiff to 
show a satisfactory profit and therefore it would be 
wise to liquidate while the company is still ahead of the 
game’? Has the rubber union proved too obstinate on 
a matter of principle and would it rather see one small 
plant liquidated, with some 900 workers out of their 
jobs, rather than chance demands from other rubber 
manufacturers for lower wage rates? These are but 
two of the many perplexing questions. 

There are other lessons to be learned from the Pharis 
situation. For example, in these days of razor-edge 
competition it is dangerous for any company to put all 
its eggs in one basket. It is smart policy to diversify 
one’s products to avoid the peaks and valleys which so 
often shadow a single product, such as tires. Especially 
is this true for smaller companies competing with 
larger corporations. Today, more than ever before, only 
the strong survive. 

There is still another lesson for all industry in this 
affair. As the Akron Beacon Journal pointed out in its 
Labor Day editorial, the attitude of management and 
labor toward each other across the conference table and 
in day-by-day relationships in the factories is far more 
important than any laws that Congress or the legislature 
can pass. No act of Congress can force the Pharis fac- 
tory to continue in operation. Despite all of the labor 
relations laws on the books successful labor relations 
depend upon people—and people since time immemorial 


have been known to disagree. 
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PHARIS TIRE STOCKHOLDERS 
ASKED TO VOTE LIQUIDATI' 





According to an announcement by F 
ber Marshall, president of the compa 
made on August 20, stockholders of 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Cd. will be as 
to approve liquidation of the company 
a meeting to be held in the near fut 
Liquidation estimates on the Newark, O 
plant are currently being prepared. At 
same time, Mr. Marshall stated that 
company has notified its customers 
no more orders for passenger car 
would be filled, except for those in tré 
or available from stock. 

As previously reported, the Pharis ] 
at Newark has been shutdown since 
1, following a dispute with the union | 
Claiming that it could not continue t« 
the old rates and remain in a compe 
position, the Pharis management proj 
that incentive rates be cut and the 
week lengthened from 30 to 40 hours. 
cording to the union, this would 
meant an average pay of $1.62 an ho 
against the previous average of $1.7¢ 
turned down the offer flatly. 

In announcing the decision to s 
liquidation proceedings to the stockh 
Mr. Marshall stated that the shu‘ 
has continued for such a long peri 
“the company is no longer in a posi 
negotiate a loan with banks, even 
difference with the union were to be 
out now.” He added that “unde: 
conditions continued operation of tl 
is impossible and liquidation is tl 
action left open to the company.” 

Mr. Marshall emphasized the po 
company officials are prepared to 
liquidators’ estimates of the value 
buildings and equipment to compan: 
holders and that the company is 
accepting tentative bids on local 
to be presented to the stockhold 
consideration along with the liquide 
timates. It is believed that the 
Corning Fibreglas Co., of Newar! 
terested in taking over the Pharis p 
warehouse purposes. 


Subsidiaries Not Affected 


The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. « 
two wholly-owned subsidiaries, tl 
lisle Tire & Rubber Co., which 1 
inner tubes at Carlisle, Penna., and 
Materials, Inc., which manufacture 
lining and automotive specialties a 
way, Penna. Neither of these two c 
are involved in the possible Phar 
dation. The Pharis management 
ready shifted production of its| 
tires to the Carlisle plant. j 

The Pharis Tire & Rubber j 
founded over 30 years ago. The 
plants occupy some 360,000 squar 
floor space on approximately 13 
land. They have a production cz 
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iOVERNMENT CABLE CASE 
ENDS IN CONSENT DECREE 


The government’s anti-trust suit against 
our companies alleged to have monopo- 
zed the manufacture of fluid-filled, -high- 
ension electrical cable was terminated on 
,ugust 25 with the signing of a consent 
ecree before Judge Harold R. Medina in 
JInited States District Court for the 
outhern District of New York. 
The defendants, who consented to the 
idgment but denied the allegations in the 
mplaint, were General Electric Co., Gen- 
al Cable Corp., Okonite-Callendar Cable 
». and Phelps-Dodge Copper Products 
rp. The complaint charged that the 
ur concerns had divided’ world markets 
th important foreign producers, fixed 
iform prices in the United States, bought 
patent rights and suppressed the exploi- 
ion of certain patents in the United 
ites, 
“he judgment provides for cancellation 
the allegedly illegal patent licensing 
eements and forbids previous price ar- 
gements. It also makes available to any 
licant the patents involved on a non- 
‘usive royalty basis. 
ommenting on the termination of the 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Products Corp. 
2d the following statement: 
3y agreement with the United States 
artment of Justice the anti-trust pro- 
ings against Phelps-Dodge Copper 
ucts Corp. and other companies have 
terminated by the entry of the final 
nent without trial and without any 
ig that the companies have violated 
iW. 
1e judgment states it is issued before 
*stimony has been taken and without 
or adjudication of any issue of fact 
‘ herein and without admission by any 
in respect of any such issue in this 
- other litigation.” 


Revertex Announces Merger 


artex Corporation of America has 
iced: that as of September 1, it has 
1 with its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
ibber Corporation of America. Com- 
ctivities will be continued under the 
of Rubber Corporation of America, 
Division. General offices of the com- 
emain at 274 Ten Eyck St., Brook- 
N. Y., and manufacturing opera- 
vill continue at Hicksville, Long Is- 
N. Y. The manufacture of vinyl 
nd sheeting under the trade name 
am,” will be continued by the Rub- 
‘orporation of America under the 
m Division. 


URW to Convene in Omaha 


14th convention of the United Rub- 
‘orkers of America, C.I.O., will be 
Omaha, Nebraska, starting on Sep- 
20. The URW executive board was 
ed to convene the week prior to the 
ion on September 13. Six main 
; will speak at the convention. It 
pected that some 200 delegates 
tend the meeting. 
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A SupeRIOR TIRE TREAD CARBoy 


The structure of this VFF carbon is purposely controlled to 
avoid excessive power requirements and high temperatures 
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In GRS, tests show Statex K to provide at least 15% better 
road wear than EPC. 


In Natural Rubber, road wear is also better than EPC. 
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Ptaaili HB-40 Available 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced the Se rasiste availability 
‘St increased quatitities «©: Plasticizer 
“HB-40, whieh finds use in the plastics, 
“@eating and ‘adhesive fields. The plasti- 
cizer is & partially hydrogenated mixture 
‘Ot isomeric terphenyls, and company offi- 
feials stated that the product is of special 
interest as a ¢o-plasticizer for polystyrene, 
vinyl resins, ethyl cellulose and asphaltic 
Materials.” Plasticizer HB-40 is said to 
be relatively non-migrating, and imparts 
~ good tensile strength, elongation and mois- 
‘ture resistance. Because of its effective 
“electrical properties, it may be used in 
the manufactme of insulation and plastics 
parts for electrical equipment. It has aver- 
- age low température and volatility charac- 
teristics, and is practically. non-toxic. 


RRI Revised information Cards 


The Rubber Research Ins:itute of Ma- 
laya, Kuala Lampur, Malaya, has revised 
“and re-issued its series of informational 
cards as of April, 1948. Containing infor- 
;Mation on the standardization and coagula- 
fion of latex, estate chemicals and their 
“ses, defects if smoked sheet, the manu- 
facture of pale crepe, and the preservation 
and testing of latex, the cards are de- 
signed for handy reference by rubber pro- 
‘ducers. 
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) plants of the Schulman organization 


N. J. Thé ¢ompany also operates complete 
facilities for am extensive import-export 
business. In commemoration of the twen- 
tieth anniversary, the company has issued 
a year book entitled “Pictorial Tour 
“Through the Schulman Plants, Offices and 
Warehouses.” Free copies of the book are 
available on direct written request to the 
company at 790 East Tallmadge 
Akron 9, Ohio. 
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REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF 
COMMITTEE D-i/ ON RUBBER 





A report on the annual meeting of Com- 
mittee D-11 on Rubber and Rubber-Like 
Materials of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, which was held on June 
25 in Detroit, Mich., was published in our 
July, 1948, issue. A further report on sub- 
committee activities has since been made 
available, as follows: 

The committee held meetings over a 
three-day period and completed several 
matters which will be presented to the So- 
ciety through the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Standards. These include new ten- 
tative specifications for thermoplastic viny] 
polymer sheaths for electrical insulated 
cords and cables. 

The new Subcommittee on Rubber Lati- 
ces reached agreement on proposéd speci- 
fications and methods of test for concen- 
trated ammonia-preserved, creamed and 
centrifuged natural rubber latex. These 
specifications are very timely and are 
needed because of the large number of new 
producers of latex, particularly natives in 
the Far East who have entered this field 
of production since the war. The proposed 
specifications, to be published as informa- 
tion, will indicate a level of quality for 
such materials. 

A proposed method of measuring low- 
temperature stiffening of rubber and rub- 
ber-like materials by the Gehman torsion 
apparatus was accepted for. publication as 
information. The Subcommittee on Low 
Temperature Tests is studying some fur- 
ther changes in this method. 

The Subcommittee on Life Tests has 
planned a symposium on life aging of rub- 
ber which will be held at the next meeting 
of the committee. The Subcommittee on 
Tests for Coated Fabrics is continuing its 
study of various abrasion machines. It 
has undertaken some tests on the abrasion 
apparatus developed by Dr. Schiefer of 
the National Bureau of Standards and it 
is also continuing its study of the Taber 
Abraser and the American Seating Co. 
apparatus. 

The committee withdrew from its report 
the recommended revision in the Tentative 
Specifications for Insulated Wire and Ca- 
ble: Class AO, 30 per cent Hevea Rubber 
Compound (D 27-46 T). It is planned to 
submit this revision at a later date through 
the Standards Committee. 


The technical Committee on Automotive 
Rubber, which functions jointly under the 
auspices of A.S.T.M. and the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, also met in con- 
nection with Committee D-11. The new 
tentative method of test for volume re- 
sistivity of electrically conductive rubber 
and rubber-like materials was prepared by 
this committee. 

New tentative specifications for gaskets 
which cover a number of types made from 
a variety of materials were presented to 
Committee D-11 as tentative, subject to 
favorable letter ballot. Methods of testing 
V-belts were approved for submission to 
letter ballot. A revision of the test for 
contact and migration stain of vulcanized 
rubber in contact with organic finishes 
(D 925) is being studied. 
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turer of rubber products, 





“RUBBER AGE” NAMED U. S. DISTRIBUTOR 
OF “STATISTICAL BULLETIN” 


The Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group, which has its head- 
quarters in London, England, has appointed RUBBER AGE as 
its exclusive authorized distributor of the “Rubber Statistical 
Bulletin” in the United States. 

The “Rubber Statistical Bulletin” is published monthly and 
contains world-wide collected and collated statistical and other 
general information on rubber. It is of vital importance to every 
company engaged in the rubber field, particularly the manufac- 


Annual subscription rate is only $5.00 per year. New and re- 
newal subscriptions in the United States may be sent to RUBBER 
AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








Ramie Reciprocating Pump Packings 


Ramie, one of the world’s oldest vege- 
table fibers, is now being produced as 
packing for reciprocating pumps by the 
U. S. Rubber Co. Ramie packing is rec- 
ommended for such uses as cold water and 
brine pumps because its high tensile 
strength and ability to absorb and retain 
lubricants minimize abrasion and prolong 
wear. The fiber is produced from a grass 
native to the Orient and now being grown 
in increasingly large quantities in Florida. 
Since its introduction into Europe in 1845, 
scientific efforts to find a sound practical 
end use for the fiber in the textile indus- 
try have met with only modest commercial 
success. Its tough, long wearing qualities, 
however, have brought it rapidly increas- 
ing popularity and acceptance among engi- 
neers as a packing material. U. S. Rub- 
ber is marketing ramie packing square 
plaited, in coil form and in sizes of one- 
quarter inch thickness and larger. 


Chlorinated Rubber Traffic Paint 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has announced a new traffic paint based on 
two company chemicals, Pentalyn 802A, a 
synthetic resin, and Parlon, chlorinated 
rubber. Traffic paints based on _ these 
chemicals are said to be outstanding from 
the standpoint of durability and speed of 
drying. Drying speeds of these paints 
vary from 11 minutes to 20 minutes, de- 
pending on such factors as thickness of 
film and type of solvent. Test cross lines 
laid down on a highway intersection in 
South Camden, N. J., considered to be the 
second busiest highway intersection in the 
state, show little signs of wear after more 
than two months of service. 


Offer Employment Service 


As a practical means of helping scien- 
tists and engineers to use, further develop 
and be paid for their highest capabilities, 
the Scientists’ and Engineers’ Association, 
Rock Rimmon Road, Stamford, Conn., has 
organized a service specializing in placing 
scientists and engineers in employment 
connections throughout the United States. 
The service is open to all technologists as 
well as to prospective employers. 


Polyco 296 Synthetic Thickener 


Polyco 296, a new synthetic thickener 
for latices and resin emulsions, of special 
interest to manufacturers of adhesives, pro- 
tective coatings and saturants, has been de- 
veloped and introduced by the American 
Polymer Corp., Peabody, Mass. The new 
material is an aqueous solution of the 
sodium salt of an acrylic acid copolymer, 
and has the following specifications : Con- 
centration, 15%; color, slight yellow; tur- 
bidity, slightly cloudy; viscosity, over 
100,000 cps. at 25° C.; pH, 8 to9. Advan- 
tages claimed for Polyco 296 include heat 
stability; high viscosities at low concen- 
tration; non-oxidizing, non-yellowing flexi- 
ble films; non-creaming, mechanically sta- 
ble compounds with latices and emulsions ; 
resistant to oils, fats, greases and aliphatic 
solvents, and will not support bacterial 
growth. 


Belgian Congo Rubber 


Although the output of rubber in the 
Belgian Congo is expected to amount to 
only 6,000 tons this year, compared with 
some 4,000 tons in 1946 and 4,500 tons in 
1947, it should be -capable of rapid in- 
crease over the next few years and pos- 
sibly reach almost 50,000 tons by 1951, ac- 
cording to information reaching the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. A development 
program is now in process designed to im- 
prove treatment: facilities to enable Congo 
rubber to be sold as standard crepe and 
other established specifications. To date, 
there have been some difficulties in con- 
forming to specifications. 


Rubber Consumption Drops in July 


Preliminary. estimate by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association indicates total 
rubber consumption in July of 85,135 long 
tons as compared with 95,010 long tons in 
June, a decrease of 10.39%. Total natural 
rubber consumed was estimated at 50,418 
long tons, a reduction of 9.47% from June 
when 55,692 tons were used. Total syn- 
thetic rubber consumption was estimated 
at 34,717 long tons, a decrease of 11.70% 
from June, when 39,318 tons were con- 
sumed. It was also estimated that 21,079 
tons of reclaimed rubber were used in July 
as compared with 23,527 tons in June. 
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COMMITTEE D-14 ON ADHESIVES 
ENGAGED IN ACTIVE PROGRAM 





Committee D-14 on Adhesives of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
is currently engaged in an active pro- 
gram involving the innumerable problems 
presented in the field, including standardi- 
zation, testing procedures, and the like. 

One phase of standardization receiving 
much attention in Committee D-14 is that 
of determining strength properties. The 
present test for tensile properties has now 
been found to be both practical and usable 
for materials other than wood, including 
metals, and present activities are being de- 
voted to developing a simplified method. 
Other strength properties for which test 
methods are being prepared, or have been 
prepared, include metal-to-metal shear 
strength, impact strength, fatigue, flexural, 
90-degree peel, and cleavage. 

In studying the effect of moisture and 
temperature on permanence of adhesives 
a method of continuous exposure tests is 
being perfected. Suggestions are being con- 
sidered for provisions for precondition- 
ing of samples and to permit presoaking. 
Conditions have been agreed upon in the 
test work on cycling tests to include the 
following types: interior moderate, irterior 
severe, exterior land and aircraft, and ex- 
terior marine. Round-robin tests are now 
in process to study the effect of light on 
permanence of adhesives using various 
light machines. Comments are to be elicited 
on a tentative procedure for ascertaining 
the effect of biological factors on perma- 
nence of adhesives. 

Various aspects of the working proper- 
ties of adhesives are receiving attention. 
This includes round-robin tests on measur- 
ing tack and blocking. “In the latter case, 
the present A.S.T.M. method under the 
jurisdiction of Committee D-20 is being 
revised in order to be adaptable for use 
in the adhesives field. Other working prop- 
erties being studied include rate of strength 
development, consistency, storage and work- 
ing life, and gap filling. 

The committee has given much consid- 
eration to the type of specification which 
is felt to be most desirable to formulate. 
Tentative agreement has been reached on 
specifications based on performance with 
the privilege of specifying the best chemi- 
cal type of material.- The initial effort is 
a specification for adhesives suitable for 
adhering wood-to-wood. 

Many fundamental research problems 
have been considered wtih the emphasis 
being on pure strength properties. A new 
subcommittee has been established to study 
the electrical properties of adhesives. 


Takes Over Chemical Activities 


Humphrey-Wilkinson, Inc., has. been or- 
ganized in New Haven, Conn., to take ever 
the manufacturing and sales activities of 
the Chemical Division of the Connecticut 
Hard Rubber Co. The new corporation 
will continue to manufacture a broad line 
of intermediate molecular weight aliphatic 
derivatives, including the series of olefins, 
alkanes, ethers and mercaptans which have 
become fairly well known under the origi- 
nal name. 
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DuPont Oflers Liner Service 


As an aid to tire manufacturers in han- 
dling and storing rubber, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. has developed a coated 
fabric liner which is to be used between 
layers of uncured rubber in storage or 
transit. Named DuPont Liner No. 1, the 
fabric is of duck material coated in the 
desired color with a pyroxylin solution 
containing special plasticizers that prevent 
sticking. Manufactured in the Newburgh, 
N. Y., plant, the company does not sell the 
liner, but simply processes the duck for 
tire manufacturers. The treated fabric is 
embossed in Doric grain which is said to 
allow the liner minimum contact with the 
rubber. Loss by shrinkage is very small. 


Organize Scrap Rubber Firm 


The Sider Rubber Company was recently 
organized to engage in the purchase and 
sale of scrap rubber. The new company 
will occupy about a quarter of an acre 
of land on Morgan Avenue in Akron. Ac- 
cording to a company spokesman, the busi- 
ness will be in full operation shortly. 


Digest of Dielectric Literature 


Volume XI of the annual Digest of 
Literature on Dielectrics has been prepared 
and issued by the Committee on Chemistry 
and Physics, Conference on Electrical In- 
sulation, National Research Council, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. This latest issue covers 
developments in dielectrics during 1947, in- 
cluding ceramic insulation, insulating oils, 
synthetic plastic insulation, and rubber in- 
sulation. The report on rubber was pre- 
pared by John T. Blake and R. Lyle of the 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


Aging Study of Geon Polyblend 


Results of air oven aging tests conducted 
on Geon Polyblend formulations have been 
made available in a special report by the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. The tests are 
said to indicate that these formulations are 
superior to polyvinyl chloride plasticized 
with the common ester type plasticizers for 
applications where resistance to elevated 
temperatures is important. Copies of the 
report can be secured without cost on re- 
quest to the company. 








PORTABLE RUBBER DOCK USED TO BERTH U. S. NAVY'S CAROLINE MARS 





A big portable rubber dock, built by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubher Co., was used to 


berth the U. S. Navy’s Caxoline Mars at 
Chicago recently when the celossal flying 
boat ended its recesdssetting 4,748-mile 
flight from Honolulu. Bait im inflatable 
sections, the rubber dock components were 
flowm from Akron to Chicago for assembly 
at the Mar’s mooring on Lake Michigan. 
Developed jointhy by Goodyear and the 
Navy Bureay of A@pdmautics, the new 
light-weight dockig.the-amiswer to the need 
for docking facilitieguame ce bases dur- 
ing wagtime. The efitiresimit can be dis- 
assembled and carried in oné plane. Minor 
repairs could be made from the dock, but 
its primary function is to provide tie-up 
facilities. for refueling, loading and un- 





loading cargo and personnel from seaplanes 
at places where more permanent irstalla- 
tions have not been made. 

The inflatable dock comprises nine coated 
fabric pontoons decked over with a marine 
grade plywood. When completely assem- 
bled, the pontoons are arranged to form an 
elongated “U.” Deck panels are hinged 
to provide necessary rigidity for unity, 
while at the same -time being flexible 
enough to undulate with water motion and 
movement. 

The completed unit, 25 feet across the 
bow and 103 feet long, can be erected in 
from four to six hours by an inexperienced 
crew. In emergencies or for short dis- 
tances the entire assembly may be towed 
by seaplane or surface craft. 















Strobeck Named Vice-President 





L. C. Strobeck 


L. C. Strobeck has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of mechanical sales of 
the Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
succeeding T. C. Davis, who has resigned. 
Mr. Strobeck will be in charge of indus- 
trial, automotive, railway and roller sales. 
Before joining Dayton Rubber, Mr. Stro- 
beck spent 13 years with leading rubber 
companies where he held production and 
sales managerial positions in their me- 
chanical goods divisions. He joined Day- 
ton Rubber in 1928, and for the past 16 
years has been Chicago, JIl., district and 
zone manager with headquarters in that 
city. Prior to that he was New York 
district manager for 3 years. 


Another British Black Plant 


Since publication last.month of the news 
that carbon blacks of the Philblack type 
will be manufactured in England by the 
Palatine Development Co., Ltd., it has been 
learned that at least one other company is 
planning the production of carbon black in 
that country. United-Carbon Black, Ltd., 
has been organized’ by United Kingdom 
Chemicals, Ltd., which is itself a relatively 
new company, to manufacture carbon black 
from a special process developed by Dr. 
Michael Steinschlaeger, a 44-year 2ld Rus- 
sian. Dr. Steinschlaeger acted as an ad- 
visor to the British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare during the late war. There are 
also rumors to the effect that a third com- 
pany is considering the production of car- 
bon black at Liverpool. 


Manufacturing Lactoprene EV 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio, has announced the manufacture of 
Lactoprene EV, a modified polyacrylic 
ester. This material is an experimental 
product developed by the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratories for the Department 
of Agriculture. To be redesignated as 
Polyacrylic Ester EV, it will complement 
other nitrile and polyacrylic ester type rub- 
bers now being manufactured by the com- 
pany. The material is currently available 
in pilot plant quantities only. 
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Seek to Purchase Aetna Rubber 


Akron and eastern interests are said to 
be seeking to buy the assets of the Aetna 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for approxi- 
mately $350,000. Aetna directors approved 
the conditions of sale recently, and are 
awaiting the approval of stockholders. The 
company has 200 shareholders, with 496 
shares of preferred and 88,000 shares of 
common stock. The preferred is quoted at 
$50.00 and the common at $1.00. The pur- 
chase plan would give preferred holders 
about $100.00 a share. The balance of the 
purchase price would go to the common 
shareholders after payment of the com- 
pany’s obligations. Aetna Rubber was 
founded in 1919 by E. W. Perry, an in- 
dustrialist of Cleveland. William A. Koeth 
is president of the company, J. C. Dunne 
is vice-president, E. W. Ferry, Jr., is treas- 
urer, and Philmore J. Haber is secretary. 
Operations have been halted and 125 em- 
ployees laid off pending outcome of the 
sale. It is understood the bidders for the 
company expect ot continue operations in 
Cleveland. 


Leakproof Tubes For Airplanes 


Development and production of a new 
leakproof tube for airplanes, both military 
and commercial, has been announced by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The new 
tuhe will hold air four times longer than 
ordinary tubes, thereby reducing tire and 
maintenance costs while increasing safety 
and reliability. Called the Firestone Sky 
Champ‘on Leakproof Tube. the product is 
available for shipment in all sizes. Secret 
of the leakproof tube, it is said, is chemical 
treatment of the inside of the tube without 
increasing its weight. This chemical coun- 
teracts the normal seepage of air through 
the wall of the tube. Inflation cheeks will 
be required less frequently, the company 
stated. 


Foamex Plant to be Doubled 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced a million dollar expansion program 
that will more than double the output of 
foamed latex at its Fail River, Mass., plant. 
The new program, involving construction 
of new buildings and installation of a sub- 
stantial amount of new equipment, will 
result in the hiring of 600 to 700 additional 
plant employees. The Fall River plant 
presently employs about 2800 men and 
women for all its manufacturing opera- 
tions Increased demands for Foamex, 
Firestone’s foamed latex, were quoted as 
the reason for the expansion. 


Koppers’ New Chemical Section 


The Engineering & Construction Divi- 
sion of Koppers Co., Inc., has set up a 
new Chemical Section to supervise and 
coordinate engineering and _ construction 
work on contracts secured for the erection 
of plants to produce oxygen, synthetic 
fuels, and certain types of chemicals. Head- 
ing up the new section will be T. M. Os- 
borne, who has been project manager on 
Koppers’ contract to build a $4,500,000 syn- 
thetic fuels plant for the Government at 
Louisiana, Mo. 





Smith Forms Sales Organization 





Holland W. Smith 


Establishment of a new national sales 
organization specializing in pigments, 
chemicals and resins to be known as Hol- 
land W. Smith, Inc., was announced re- 
cently following the resignation of Mr. 
Smith as executive vice-president and sales 
manager of Thompson-Weinman & Co., 
New York. The new company will main- 
tain its New York offices in the Empire 
State Building and will specialize in sales 
and technical service to manufacturers of 
protective coatings, rubber, plastics, floor 
coverings and allied industries. Mr. Smith 
as president of Holland W. Smith, Inc., 
will have as his associates several people 
well knowr to the trade. Other officers of 
the corporation are Holland W. Smith, Jr., 
who recently resigned as vice-president and 
director of Webber & Smith, Inc., Thomas 
N. Loser, formerly assistant sales manager 
of Thompson-Weinman, and Miss Eloise 
Dabbs, previously associated with the com- 
pany as office manager. 


Monsanto Divides Sales Department 


Division of the Industrial and Surface 
Coating Resins sales department into two 
groups within the Plastics Division of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. was announced 
recently. One of the new sales groups, 
the Adhesives and Industrial Resins De- 
partment, will be headed by E. Everett 
Decker, formerly district manager at Lock- 
port, N. Y., for Monsanto’s Western Di- 
vision. Assisting him wil] be Edmund S. 
Bauer, Jr., formerly assistant sales man- 
ager of the Industrial and Surface Coat- 
ings Resins Department. The products of 
the department will include Resinox and 
Resimene resins, other than molding ma- 
terials, and.-plywood adhesives, bonding 
resins and glues. Albert W. Dunning will 
continue as head of the Surface Coatings 
Resins Department, assisted by William G. 
Davis, until now a member of the Sales 
Development Department. In addition to 
surface coating resins, the department will 
be responsible for the sale of styrene 
monomer produced at the company’s re- 
built Texas City, Texas, plant, and for 
formaldehyde, soon to be produced at a 
new plant in Springfield, Mass. 
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DEMAND FOR RUBBER PRODUCTS 
CONTINUES AT PEACETIME HIGH 

After three years of peacetime produc- 
tion, during which a tremendous replace- 
ment backlog has largely been filled; the 
demand for all rubber products still con- 
tinues at high levels compared to the im- 
mediate pre-war years, P. W. Litchfield, 
Chairman of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, said recently. Mr. Litchfield 
estimated that the replacement demand for 
passenger car tires in 1949 would exceed 
this year’s estimated output of 40,500,000 
tires and that the replacement demand for 
truck and bus tires would equal the 1948 
production of approximately 7,500,000. 

The outlook for total tire production for 
1948, even with an expected seasonal de- 
cline in the fourth quarter, is for some 
86,000,000 tires against last year’s all-time 
record of 100,000,000 and between 60,000,- 
000 and 63,000,000 in the best of the pre- 
war years. Current estimates for 1949, 
according to Goodyear’s chief executive, 
place the demand at roughly 81,000,000 
tires, barring any serious readjustments of 
the current inflationary spiral. During the 
past three years, approximately 260 million 
tires for motor vehicles have been pro- 
duced by the American rubber industry 
compared with 180 million in the three- 
year period just prior to the war, an in- 
crease of 45 per cent. 

Mr. Litchfield called attention to the 
heavy continuing demand in the non-trans- 
portation group of rubber products such as 
mechanical goods, heels and soles, and the 
new developments such as foamed rubber, 
rubber films and covering materials. In 
this field approximately 30 per cent of all 
new rubber, both natural and synthetic, is 
consumed. Over 300,000 tons of rubber 
should be consumed in the non-transporta- 
tion group this year and approximately the 
same in 1949, with total consumption in the 
United States running around 1,000,000 
tons. 

The high level of demand for tires and 
other rubber products was attributed by 
Mr. Litchfield to the’ increased number of 
cars, trucks and tractors in operation, to a 
continued unsatisfied demand for all types 
of new motor vehicles, to increased mile- 
ages driven yearly and to sustained high 
levels of purchasing power and _ business 
activity. 


Disposable Drum Liners 


Disposable drum liners, developed and 
manufactured by Cincinnati Industries, 
Inc., Cincinnati (Lockland), Ohio, are re- 
ported to be solving the drum shortage for 
shippers of substances in open-head, return- 
able type drums. Called X-Crepe Drum 
Liners, the disposable liners consist of 
films of Pliofilm or polyethylene used in 
conjunction with X-Crepe, described as a 
unique paper product possessing the prop- 
erty of all-directional stretch. Substances 
now shipped and stored in drums protected 
by these liners include water-borne dis- 
persions of latex and water-borne disper- 
sion type adhesives. Savings for shippers 
include the cost of cleaning drums and the 
cost of coating drums subsequent to 
cleaning. 
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Current Status of Denman Rubber 


Several changes have recently been made 
in the corporate and manufacturing activi- 
ties of the Denman organization, and the 
following data, supplied by the principals, 
will clarify the current status of the or- 
ganization. 

The manufacturing company is the Den- 
man Rubber Manufacturing Co., an Ohio 
corporation, which purchased the plant and 
equipment of the Denman Tire & Rubber 
Co. at Warren, Ohio. Although ‘he Den- 
man Tire & Rubber Co. has stock in the 
manufacturing company and is represented 
on the board of directors, it does not con- 
trol the manufacturing company. The lat- 
ter company now has its headquarters at 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Officers and executives of the Denman 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. are: President, 
H. F. Webster; Treasurer, Russell D. 
Porch; Factory Manager, Herbert I. Beal; 
Technical Superintendent, Charles’ G. 
Miller; Purchasing Agent, James R. Jones. 
The manufacturing company is currently 
engaged in the production of Denman tires, 
Webster camelback, and molded rubber tex- 
tile specialties, all for the account of the 
Denman Tire & Rubber Co. The company 
also makes some other brand tires and me- 
chanical goods on its own account. 

Officers of the Denman Tire & Rubber 
Co. include W. B. McCandless as presi- 
dent and C. L. Mason and O. A. Moore as 
vice-presidents. The Webster Rubber Co., 
of Warren, Ohio, which sells Webster 
camelback and tube repair materials, is 
wholly owned by the Denman Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 


Dr. GerALp J. Leuck, director of re- 
search of the Glyco Products Co., has 
been transferred to the Nastrium, W. Va., 
plant of the company as technical director. 


Hewitt “Yard’n Gard’n” Hose 


Entering another, product into the con- 
sumer field for rubber goods, Hewitt Rub- 
ber Division, Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has announced a new rubber hose, 
Named the “Yard’n Gard’n” hose, the new 
hose is hard to kink but easy to coil. The 
carcass of the hose is made of braided 
cord and is said to provide ample resist- 
ance to pressure and crushing. It is avail- 
able in two types, either the double-braid 
Seneca type or the single-braid Oriole 
type. The hose cover is made of weather- 
resistant rubber that withstands cutting 
and abrasion. Available in either red, 
green, or black, the hose is equipped with 
full-flow couplings which provide the ad- 
vantage of unrestricted flow of water. 
With this coupling, the internal collar is 
expanded against the wall- of the- tube, 
rather than depressing the outer collar as 
is common with other types of garden hose. 


Rubber Demand Rises Steadily 


John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., stated recently that the 
rubber industry definitely has moved up 
onto a higher plateau of activity in the 
postwar ERA. In seeing a steadily in- 
creasing demand for rubber products in 
this country, Mr. Collyer noted that more 
than 3,135,000 long tons of rubber have 
been consumed in this country in the last 
3 years. A considerable quantity of this 
sum was synthetic rubber. Consumption 
of rubber since the war compares with a 
little more than 2,025,000 long tons used in 
the 3 years that immediately preceded Pearl 
Harbor. Mr. Collyer said that in the 3 
years since V-J Day the rubber industry 
has produced an average just under 16,- 
000,000 truck and bus tires annually. The 
average annual output of this type of tire 
in 1939, 1940 and 1941, was 9,000,000. 








NEW QUARTERS FOR DAYTON CHEM:CAL PRODUCTS LABORATORIES 








View of one section of the new Dayton Chemical laboratory. 


Dayton Chemical Products Laboratories, 
Inc., has completed a move to new quar- 
ters at West Alexandria, Ohio. Formerly 
located in Dayton, Ohio, the company’s 
new location is approximately 16 miles west 
of that city. Manufacturing and storage 
facilities have been expanded considerably, 


and a new chemical laboratory has been 
added to supplement the rubber adhesives 
laboratory previously maintained by the 
company. The company specializes in rub- 
ber adhesives, liquid rubber products, and 
rubber compositions in general. Consulting 
services are also offered. 
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WANES IN 


CHarees M.Dovc.as, associated with 
Diamond iGo. for 26 years, has been 
appointed aSsistamit to the vice president in 
charge of sales of the Heyden Chemical 
Corp. 

A. N. Guy, formerly district manager 
at Detroit, Mich., for the Fisk Tire Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Rubber Co., has been 
appointed manager of the allied products 
department of the parent company’s tire 
flivision, succeeding C. E. MARSHALL, who 
has been granted leave of absence to serve 
with the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

R. C. Murray, well-known — rubber 
chemist who has been associated with vari- 
ous rubber concerns, including the Casto 
Company in West Virginia, is now associ- 
ated with the Duro-Gloss Rubber Co. at 
New Haven, Conn. 

CHARLES G. CRITES, senior tire designer 
at the Akron plant of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., has been appointed manager 
of the Technical Service Division of the 
company’s plant in Buitenzorg, Java. 

G. Witits Beavers has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Thompson, Weinman & Co., New York 17, 
N. Y., succeeding Hottanp W. SMITH, 
who recently resigned. 

Rosert F. Brown has been appointed 
chemical sales manager of Emery Indus- 
tries, Inc., succeeding C. W. SAMPSON, 
who was named to head the newly-formed 
Export Department of the company. 

Dr. Witsur QO. TEETERS, associated with 
the Sun Chemical Corp. since 1946, has 
been appointed director of research, suc- 
ceeding Dr. PAu V. McKINNEy, who re- 
cently resigned. 





Dr. ALDRICH SyveRSON. former manager 
of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. plant 
at Avon Lake, Ohio, has been appointed 
associate professor of chemical engineer- 
ing at Syracuse University. 





Water E. Brewer, associated with the 
Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J., for 
the past 12 years, has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager for the newly-created 
eastern district of the industrial division 
of the company. 

Dr. CHarces W. SELHEIMER, head of 
personnel selection and training in the de- 
velopment department of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., has been appointed professor of chemi- 
cal engineering at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

Ropert E. Runorr, formerly associated 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Pyrole Prod- 
ucts Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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NT, 
THE NEWS 


JouN J. WYLE, associated with the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. since 1933, has 
been appointed purchasing agent of the 
company’s Topeka, Kan., plant, succeeding 
Cc. W. Givcurist, who has accepted a po- 
sition with the Toledo Scale Co. 





FRANK R. SpITZNAGEL, JR., previously 
associated with the industrial fabrics divi- 
sion of Calloway Mills, Inc., New York 
City, has been named manager of the De- 
troit, Mich., sales office, effective Octo- 
ber 15. 





Hynes Pitner, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales and a director of the 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., has joined 
William S. Moore, Inc., Newark, Ohio, 
in an executive capacity. 





J. J. Murray, who has served in various 
export capacities with Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 
during the past 28 years. has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
export manager for the corporation. 





H. E. Sevsy, formerly in charge of the 
research laboratories of the McCordi Cor- 
poration, has been appointed research di- 
rector of the Bishop Gutta-Percha Co., 
New York. 

H. H. SmitH, who joined the Cooper 
Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio, in 1947 
as assistant manager of the Cooper Service 
Division, has been appointed manager of 
that division, 

E. E. LAUGHLIN. chief chemist of the 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co, Newark, Ohio, 
will shortly leave for Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, where he will assume complete charge 
of all technical work for the F. A. T. E. 
Company. 

\W. J. Sears, vice-president of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, has been 
appointed chairman of a task committee of 
the Economic Cooperat‘on Administration 
which has been created to streamline or- 
ganizational operations. 





SAMUEL E. CAMPBELL, associated with 
the purchasing department of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. for the past 20 
years, has been named purchasing agent of 
the Lamb Electric Co., Kent, Ohio. 


NorMAN RABJOHN, formerly associated 
with the Goodyear research staff at Akron, 
is now associate professor of organic chem- 
istry at the University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


KENNETH L. MILLIGAN, vice-president 
and sales manager of the Pioneer Rubber 
Co., has resigned his position and moved 
to Florida where he will operate a motor 
court. J. C. BowMAN has joined Pioneer 
as sales manager, succeeding Mr. MILLI- 
GAN, 


Burnett Retires From U.S. Rubber 


M. George Burnett, former factory man- 
ager of the Providence, R. I., plant of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., and more recently a 
consultant on the staff of the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the mechani- 
cal goods, general products, Lastex yarn 
and rubber thread divisions of the com- 
pany, retired recently after 29 years of 
service. Born and educated in Boston, 
Mass., Mr. Burnett started his business 
career with the Consolidated Fastener Co. 
as payroll and cost clerk. He came to 
U. S. Rubber in 1919 from the Framing- 
ham Foundries, Framingham, Mass., where 
he had been works manager. For 15 years 
he served as assistant comptroller of the 
parent company and control manager of 
the footwear division in Naugatuck, Conn. 
In 1936 he became factory manager of 
the company’s plant in Providence, in 
which capacity he served more than 11 
years. Officials and employees of the Provi- 
dence plant gave a farewell dinner in honor 
of Mr. Burnett on September 9. 





Dr. Cart F. Prutton, formerly head 
of the department of chemistry and chemi- 
cal engineering at the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, has joined the Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. as director of research. 
He will have his headquarters in New 


York. 





R. E. “Ray” NeEtson, long associated 
with the Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
U. S. Rubber Co., most recently as tech- 
nical representative on colloids and _ plas- 
tics, is now associated with H. A. Astlett 
& Co., New York, in charge of the latex 
department. 





C. K. Novotny, until recently vice- 
president of the Lake Shore Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., is now associated with the Arm- 
strong Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn., 
in a similar executive capacity. 





Dr. ALLEN W. ScHOLL, formerly senior 
research chemist, analytical division, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, was re- 
cently named professor and head of the 
chemistry department of Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Va. 





A. C. MonrvreITH, engineering executive 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corp., has 
been elected vice-president in charge of & - 
gineering and research, succeeding Marvi~ 
W. Situ, who was recently elected vice- 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Lioyp R. Leaver, president of the 
Joseph Stokes Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont., has 
been elected a vice-president of the Ther- 
moid Co. to handle the industrial rubber 
products division while continuing to di- 
rect the policies of the Canadian subsidiary 
from Trenton, N. J. 


Miss M. T. GuNtER, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Pequanoc Rubber Co., But- 
ler, N. J., for the past 47 years, most 
recently as secretary-treasurer, has re- 
signed from that company. She wll, how- 
ever, continue as a director. 
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Hycar-Phenolic Molding Powder 


The Compound Division of the Chemical 
Department of the General Electric Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., has developed a new 
Hycar-phenolic molding powder which will 
provide high shock resistance character- 
istics to instrument cases, knife handles, 
power tool handles, and a variety of other 
applications which undergo rough treat- 
ment. The new compound, designated 4;-E 
12446, is said to possess the good molda- 
bility and heat resistance of wood flour- 
filled phenclics and is strengthened by the 
toughness and resiliency of Hycar to a 
point where it can replace cotton flock and 
rag filled compounds for many applications. 
Certain tests of the new compound indicate 
that its resistance to impact is many times 
more than that of standard wood flour- 
filled phenolic materials. It possesses low 
bulk factor, excellent powder pourability, 
provides good finish, and can be rapidly 
preformed in automatic equipment. 


Appointments At Diamond Alkali 


Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of J. C. 
McKenna as product manager of alkali 
sales, succeeding J. D. Mattern who retired 
recently after 25 years’ service with the 
company. Mr. McKenna attended Ford- 
ham University and the College ot the 
City of New York, and was formerly 
product manager of chromium chemical 
sales for the company. He has been as- 
sociated with Diamond for 26 years. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. McKenna as product manager 
of chromium sales is Charles E. Grant, 
assistant to the president of the Martin 
Dennis Co. of Newark, N. J., a recently 
acquired Diamond subsidiary. Mr. Grant 
joined the company at Painesville, Ohio, 
in 1945 as a project engineer, and in 
March of this year was transferred to 
the Dennis organization. He studied en- 
gineering at Pennsylvania State College. 


Polyethylene Laminated Paper 


Development of a new process for lami- 
nating polyethylene film to papers, which 
among other uses can serve as _ replace- 
ments or substitutes for holland cloth in 
the rubber field, as well as for liners, has 
been announced by the Floyd A. Holes Co.. 
Bedford, Ohio. Polyethylene-laminated pa- 
per offers such properties as flexibility 
over a wide temperature range, complete 
absence of odor and taste, and non-sus- 
ceptibility to humidity changes. The lami- 
nate can be furnished in a variety of thick- 
nesses ranging from 0.001 to 0.004 inch to 
meet most requirements. Other uses of 
these special laminates include bulk pack- 
aging of hygroscopic materials; liners for 
cartons, barrels and tubular containers, and 
jar and bottle cap liners for seal pharma- 
ceuticals, cosmetics, etc. 


CarL F. TER WEELE, associated with 
Remington Rand, Inc., as an export di- 
vision executive for the past few years, 
has been appointed export manager of the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. He will make 
his headquarters in the Chrysler Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 
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NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 





J. R. Moore 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
held at the general offices of the company 
in Akron, Ohio, on August 6, J. R. Moore, 
formerly vice-president, was elected presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Curtis J. Harwick. At the same 
meeting, Ray L. Lasser was elected a 
vice-president of the company as was L. M. 
Buckingham. Frank Sancic was elected 
secretary. Mrs. Virginia Harwick, widow 
of the former president, was elected into 
the directorate as Chairman of the Board 
and will participate actively in the direc- 
tion of the company, serving also in the 
capacity of treasurer. 

Mr. Moore joined the Harwick firm in 


Ray L. Lasser 


Fra nk Sancic 


1940 as sales manager. He began his ca- 
reer in the rubber industry in 1927 with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. where he served 
under Dr. Webster Jones in compound de- 
velopment and control. He is well known 


throughout the chemical trade and is a 
member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. He received his degree in chemistry 


from Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 

“Operating policies,’ said Mr. Moore, 
“will remain the same as formulated and 
adopted by Mr. Harwick during his life- 
time, and the business of the company will 
continue with the same personnel in the 
Akron offices, as well as in its Boston, 
Trenton, Chicago and Angeles 
branches.” 


Los 








Rayon Cord From Beechwood Pulp 


Development of a process for manufac- 
turing high-tenacity rayon from beechwood 
pulp will save the combined zones rubber 
industry in Germany approximately $1,- 
500,000 in imports this year. Beechwood 
rayon, used in the manufacture of tire 
cord, has undergone extensive mechanical 
and road tests during the past year, and 
has been found to be superior to conven- 
tional cotton thread used at present by 
German tire manufacturers. The pulp is 
produced by the Waldhof Fabrik at Mann- 
heira, while the rayon is spun at the Glanz- 
stoff Fabrik in Obernburg. Present pro- 
duction capacity in the combined zones is 
about 500 tons of the new pulp monthly, 
slightly less than the requirements for the 
1948 tire production goal which is 120,000 
tires monthly. 


N. J. Plant to Produce Orion 


A new plant, to be constructed approxi- 
mately one and one-half miles from Cam- 
den, N. J., by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., will be given over to the produc- 
tion of Orlon, trade name for the com- 
pany’s synthetic textile fiber previously 
known to the trade as “Fiber A.” Manu- 
factured in a pilot plant by the acetate 
division of the company at Waynesboro, 
Va., the present output is said to be limited 
to 7,000 pounds per month. At the pro- 
posed new plant, Orlon will be produced 
on a much larger scale, company spokes- 
men. said. 


Akron Plans Rubber Streat 


City officials of Akron, Ohio, have an- 
nounced plans to resurface a main Akron 
street with a mixture of crumbled syn- 
thetic rubber and asphalt black top. Small 
sections of two city streets were paved 
with the same materials about a year ago. 
It has stood up so well that city officials 
and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. will 
team up to give it a try-out on a main 
thoroughfare. Goodyear is supplying the 
synthetic at rio cost. In crumb form, it 
will be taken to the mixing plant and 
combined with asphalt. The blending is 
done at a temperature of about 170° F. 
Then the mixture is transported to the job 
to be rolled down as the new paving sur- 
face. Both England and Holland have 
been using the synthetic rubber-asphalt 
combination for years with some success. 


General Sets New Sales Mark 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has reported third-quarter sales for 
its fiscal year of $31,185,104, the best 
record in the 33-year history of the com- 
pany. Sales were 6.8% greater than for 
the third quarter of 1947, and 57% greater 
than the average of third quarter sales for 
the last five years. William O'Neil, presi- 
dent of the company, predicted an increas- 
ing volume of sales for the rubber indus- 
try, quoting population increase, decreased 
truck hauling costs, and decentralization of 
industry as factors that will increase de- 
mands for: tires. 
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GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
REPORTS NET OF $14,191,648 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has re- 
ported record peacetime sales for the six 
months ended June 30, 1948, with sales re- 
ported at $346,079,544, compared with 
$316,467,215 for the first six months of 
1947. Net earnings for the period amounted 
to $14,191,648, after a $3,000,000 reserve 
for possible losses in connection with for- 
eign investments. This net is equal to 
$6.16 per share of common stock outstand- 
ing and compares with $11.601,416, or $4.90 
per share of common stock in the first six 
months of 1947 after a $2,000,000 reserve 
had been set aside. 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board, 
told stockholders that all plants of the 
company are continuing capacity operations. 
Reviewing Goodyear’s foreign operations, 
Mr. Litchfield said the company’s equity in 
fixed and current assets outside the U. S. 
consolidated in the June 30 balance sheet 
amounted to $51,119,000. In respect of 
this investment there has been provided 
from prior years’ earnings a reserve of 
$12,500,000. 

Foreign earnings for the half year con- 
solidated in the income account totaled 
$8,575,000. After providing for additions 
to foreign properties and necessary in- 
creases in foreign working capital, there 
was a balance for remittance home of 
$5,900,000, of which $2,900,000 had been 
received by June 30. The reserve of 
$3,000,000 for the difference, provided 
from the first six months earnings, has 
been added to the company’s foreign in- 
vestment reserve. This now amounts to 
$14,550,000 after a charge of $950,000 for 
losses arising from the devaluation of cer- 
tain Latin American currencies. 

Goodyear’s working capital as of June 
30, last, aggregated $249,600,000 compared 
with $175,900,000, a year earlier. Inven- 
tories were $160,200,000 against $151,200,- 
000, reflecting the higher volume of sales. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1948, showed total assets of 
$423,277,658, as compared with $328,245,- 
896 at the end of the 1947 period. Total 
current assets were listed at $301,107,730, 
including $28,643,878 in cash, while total 
current liabilities amounted to $51,490,320. 
This compares with $233,370,769 and $47,- 
438,611, respectively, at June 30, 1947. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co. 


First Half: Net loss of $122,708, which 
compares with a net loss of $12,973 for 
the corresponding period of 1947. Sales 
of guayule rubber for the period amounted 
to $92,318, compared with $1,298,788 for 
the first six months of 1947. Current 
assets as of June 30, 1948, totaled $1,- 
053,006, against the $1,268,409 as of June 
30, 1947. Current liabilities were $28,616 
and $48,337, respectively. 
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Thermoid Company 


First Half: Net profit of $570,065, which 
is equal to 70 cents each on 716,588 com- 
mon shares, and which compares with 
$506,060, or 72 cents a share each on 
602,464 common shares for the correspond- 
ing period last year. Sales for the period 
were $12,656,326, against $12,488,552 for 
the first half of 1947. In a statement ac- 
companying the financial report, F. E. 
Schluter, president of the company, stated 
that second half sales should be ahead of 
the like period last year. First half sales 
suffered somewhat by strikes in certain 
chemical companies. This situation has now 
been relieved. The capital expenditure pro- 
gram undertaken early in 1945 has largely 
been completed. 


First Half: Net income of $3,509,540 
after taxes and all charges, including a 
non-recurring income of $686,016, which is 
équal to $2.18 a share on the 1,612,218 
shares of no par capital stock outstanding 
and compares with $3,231,259, or $2.00 a 
share, earned in the initial half of 1947. 
The consolidated balance sheet as of June 
30, 1948, reveals current assets of $15,- 
812,672, and current liabilities of $5,040,292. 
Current assets on June 30, 1947, were 
$17,454,780, and current liabilities $4,- 
605,021. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 


Nine Months to June 30: Net loss of 
$87,901, which includes $53,874 in tax 
credits, which compares with a net profit 
of $150,360, equal to 74c a common share, 
for the corresponding period last year. Net 
sales for the first nine months of 1948 
amounted to $4,642,149, compared with 
$7,806,657 for the 1947 period. 


Lea Fabrics, Inc. 


Year ended May 31: Net income of 
$678,239, which is equal to $3.23 each on 
209.820 capital shares, and compares with 
$623,187, or $2:97 each on 104,921 shares 
in the preceding year after giving effect 
to a 100% stock dividend paid on No- 
vember .7, 1947. 


United Carbon Company 


First Half: Net profit of $1,568,806, or 
$1.97 a share, which compares with $1,- 
558,594, or $1.96 a share, for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Faultless Rubber Co. 

Year ended June 30: Net profit of $448,- 
439, which is equal to $3.42 a share, and 
compares with $458,411, or $3.50 a share, 
for the preceding fiscal year. 


NET INCOME OF $11,023,446 
REPORTED BY B, F. GOODRICH 

B. F. Goodrich Co. has reported a net 
income of $11,023,446 for the first six 
months of the current year, which is equal 
to $7.64 a share of common stock and 
compares with $11,264,245, or $7.82 a share, 
reported for the corresponding 1947 period. 
In both periods, $2,000,000 was reserved 
for contingencies. The 1948 net is based 
on sales of $197,688,828, a drop of 18% 
from the $201,283,642 volume in the 1947 
period. 

According to the consolidated balance 
sheet as of June 30, 1948, the company 
had total assets of $257,803,227, which 
compares with $243,437,631 on June 30, 
1947. Current assets amounted to $176,- 
510,067, including $20,730,453 in cash, 
$402,400 in securities, and $98,511,387 in 
inventories. Current liabilities were $35,- 
569,054, after deducting U. S. Treasury 
tax notes. This compares with $169,402,918 
and $51,906,037, respectively, at the end of 
the 1947 period. 


Baldwin Rubber Co. 


Year to June 30: Net profit of $656,870, 
which is equal to $1.67 a share on 393,762 
capital shares, compared with $855,968, or 

2.72 each on 315,010 shares, the year be- 
tore. 








Government to Sell Rayon Holdings 


Government stockholdings in both the 
North American Rayon Corp. and the 
American Bemberg Corp., now held by the 
Office of Alien Property, will be put up 
for sale around October 15, ending Gov- 
ernment control of the two firms. Engi- 
neering surveys have been completed, and 
prospectuses on the two companies will be 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission by October 1. Still to be de- 
cided is what types of prospective buyers 
will be excluded from bidding on the prop- 
erties. Two-thirds of the customers of the 
two firms are small converters, and the 
Government is anxious to assure these 
small firms of continued supplies of goods. 


Acquires Laboratory Equipment 


High bidder for the rubber laboratory 
equipment of the Wilmington Chemical 
Corporation offered at public auction at 
Wilmington, Delaware, on July 17, was 
Lehigh University of Bethelehem, Penna. 
In turn, Lehigh University has sold the 
equipment to the Sid Richardson Carbon 
Co. of Fort Worth, Texas. The equipment 
included a 6x12-inch mill, a No. 0 Ban- 
bury, a curing press, and various testing 
instruments. 





Government Guayule Project 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the Texas Agriculture 
Experiment Station has set up a new re- 
search project on guayule with headquar- 
ters at Winter Haven, Texas. The plant 
is under the joint supervision of the federal 
and state agencies. 
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N. Y. Holds Golf Tournament 


Approximately 150 members and guests 
turned out for the golf tournament held by 
the New York Rubber Group at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamoroneck, 
N. Y., on August 24. This was the second 
annual tournament held by the group and 
like the first it was eminently successful, 
with the attendance almost double that of 
the first one. Low gross honors went to 
F. F. Salamon (Binney & Smith), who 
shot an 83, with G. W. McComb (Rever- 
tex) runner-up with an 87. 

Winners of the “hole-in-one” contest on 
the 7th green included E. Engdahl, W. S. 
Woodward (American Zinc Sales) and R. 
H. Eagles (Huber), these three being 
closest to the pin on the hole. The putting 
contest was won by W. H. Winans (South- 
eastern Clay), J. H. Nesbit (U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming) and John Snyder (Binney & 
Smith), all of whom covered the course 
in 34. Prizes in the kicker’s handicap, set 
at a net of 70 to 80, went to some two 
dozen individuals, including Messrs. Purd- 
ington, Waters, Soule, Minnig, Callahan, 
Lawson, Rines, Salamon, Buffington and 
McComb. 

Several prizes were awarded for birdies 
and eagles, and special prizes were provided 
for guests on various contests. Special 
prizes were also awarded to C. T. Jansen 
and M. E. Lerner, both of RussBer AcE, 
for turning in scores of 154 each. The 
committee in charge of the affair included 
Charles T. Haynes (Binney & Smith), who 
substituted as chairman for the late Donald 
Cranor, J. H. Nesbit (U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming), and E. B. Curtis (Vanderbilt). 


New York Meets October (5 


The next meeting of the New York 
Rubber Group will be held on Friday, Oc- 
tober 15, at the Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 
West 57th St. New York City. It is 
planned to present two papers, one on the 
new low temperature synthetic rubbers, in- 
cluding the new zero-type rubber, by Dr, 
W. F. Tuley, of Naugatuck Chemical, and 
the other on the pelletizing of raw mate- 
rials for the rubber industry, by William 
Donahue of the Addison-Sims Corp. The 
meeting will start at 4:15 P.M. in the 


Tudor Room of the hotel, and will be fol- 


lowed by dinner and entertainment. 


Southern Ohio To Hear Taft 


W. K. Taft, pilot manager of the Gov- 
ernment Synthetic. Research Laboratories 
in Akron, Ohio, will address the Septem- 
ber 16 meeting of the Southern Ohio Rub- 
ber Group at the Engineer’s Club of Day- 
ton, in Dayton, Ohio. The title of Mr. 
Taft’s paper will be “Some Recent Devel- 
opments in Synthetic Rubber.” 


Sperberg to Address Detroit 


The October 1 meeting of the Detroit 
Rubber and Plastics Group will be held 
at the Detroit-Leland Hotel in Detroit, 
Mich. L. R. Sperberg of the Research 
Department of the Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Phillips, Texas, will address the group on 
“Carbon Black in Low Temperature Syn- 
thetic Rubber.” 
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Krismann Named Branch Manager 





Emil H. Krismann 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Emil H. Krismann as man- 
ager of the Akron, Ohio, branch office of 
the Rubber Chemicals Division, succeeding 
Harry A. Hoffman, who will retire on Oc- 
tober 31. Mr. Krismann has been assistant 
sales manager of the Rubber Chemicals 
Division with headquarters at Wilmington. 

Born in 1902 at Connellsville, Penna, 
Mr. Krismann studied for three years at 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, before ob- 
taining degrees in organic chemistry and 
chemical engineering at the University of 
Berlin in 1925. He came to DuPont from 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 1931. 
After several years in the rubber labora- 
tory, he served in Boston, Mass., as tech- 
nical representative of the Rubber Chemi- 
cals Division for New England until he 
became assistant sales manager in 1944. 
Mr. Krismann is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and of the Executive 
Committee of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry. In addition, he is advertising 
manager of Rubber Chemistry and Tech- 
nology. 7 

Mr. Hoffman was born in 1883 in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and attended Indiana Uni- 
versity. He came to Akron in 1910 to join 
the technical staff of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., and during his eighteen years of serv- 
ice with this concern, he held various posi- 
tions, including that of development man- 
ager. In 1930 he joined the Roessler and 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. as technical rep- 
resentative on rubber chemicals. He be- 
came associated with DuPont when the 
two concerns were consolidated in 1931. He 
served with DuPont as technical repre- 
sentative of the Rubber Chemicals Division 
for the Ohio area and, since its creation in 
1945, as manager of the Akron Branch of 
the Division. 


In a large scale experimental project, 
thousands of square yards of a newly de- 
veloped Velon plastic screening cloth pro- 
duced by Firestone have been raised over 
plantings of shade-grown tobacco in the 
Connecticut Valley. 


Chicago Schedules Fall Meeting 


The first fall meeting of the Chicago 
Rubber Group will be held on September 
24 at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, II. 
This meeting will be different from those 
held heretofore in that the dinner will be 
preceded by an afternoon technical session 
and social hour and followed by a pro- 
gram of entertainment. Speakers for the 
evening are L. R. Sperberg of the Re- 
search Department of the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Phillips, Texas, who will 
speak on “Ultipara—Low Temperature 
Rubber,” and George Popp, also of Phil- 
lips, who will speak on “Processing and 
Compounding Applications of HMP 
Black.” Grant Halladay, naturalist and 
photographer, will present a film entitled 
“Packsacks and Paddles” as the enter- 
tainment for the evening. 


Washington Holds First Outing 


The first annual summer outing of the 
Washington Rubber Group was held on 
August 14 at Great Falls Park on the 
banks of the Potomac River near Wash- 
ington, D. C. Approximately 50 members 
and guests attended the outing which in- 
cluded a picnic dinner, a softball game 
and other activities. The next meeting 
of the group will be held on September 
26 at the Cosmos Club in Washington, 
D. C. Dr. L. A. Wood, Chief of the Rub- 
ber Section of the National Bureau of 
Standards, will be the speaker of the 
evening. Dr. Wood will speak about his 
recent trip to London, where he attended 
the Rubber Technology Conference. 


Buffalo Meets September 2/ 


The Fall Meeting of the Buffalo Rubber 
Group will be held on Tuesday, September 
21, at the Westbrook Hotel in Buffalo, 
N. Y. H. B. Townsend, vice-president in 
charge of laboratories of the General La- 
tex & Chemical Corp., and T. G. Cook, 
chief chemist of that company, will discuss 
the history, development and future of 
latex. A round table discussion will follow 
the talks, with particular attention given to 
latex problems presented by members prior 
to the meeting itself. 


Akron Group to Hear Rising 


Frank Rising, general manager of Auto- 
motive and Aviation Parts Manufacturers, 
Inc., an association of 400 manufacturers 
in 30 states, will address the Fall Meeting 
of the Akron Rubber Group on October 
15, at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 
During the war, Mr. Rising was a member 
of the War Labor Board, and the Wage 
Stabilization Board. He will address the 
group on “The Trend in Labor Relations.” 


Chicago offices of the C. J. Tagliabue 
Corp. have been transferred to Room 519, 
205 West Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III. 


The U. S. established a record in barite 
production in 1947 of 884,219 short tons, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Listed below are types and properties of new experimental GR-S 
polymers (including GR-S latices) which have been authorized 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, since publication of those in our previous issue. Pro- 
cedures for the distribution and sale of these polymers will be 
found in our October, 1945, issue. Normally, experimental 
polymers will be produced only at the request of the consumers 
and 20 bales (one bale weighs approximately 75 pounds) of the 


NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


original run will be set aside if possible for distribution to 
other interested companies for their evaluation. The 20 bales 
when available will be distributed in quantities of one or two 
bales upon request to the Sales Division of Rubber Reserve or 
will be held for six months after the experimental polymer was 
produced unless otherwise consigned before that time. Subse- 
quent production runs will be made if sufficient requests are 
received to warrant them. 


Polymer 
Description 








72/28 butadiene/styrene charge ratio; 0.05 parts 


Similar to GR-S-10. 
Stalite antioxidant; 90-110 


hydroquinone per 100 parts of monomers; 


Regular GR-S-AC except shortstopped with 0.05 parts hydroquinone per 
100 parts of monomers; 1.50% HAC antioxidant; 40-50 Mooney. 


Similar to Standard GR-S except 4.0 parts fatty acid soap; shortstopped 
with 0.2 parts hydroquinone per 100 parts of monomers; approximately 60 
Mooney; somewhat low conversion. 


Similar to Standard GR-S except 4.0 parts fatty acid soap; shortstopped 
with 0.2 parts hydroquinone per 100 parts of monomers; approximately 60 
Mooney ; low conversion. 


Similar to Standard GR-S except 4.0 parts fatty acid soap; shortstopped 
with 0.2 parts hydroquinone per 100 parts of monomers; approximately 50 
Mooney ; somewhat low conversion. 


Copolymer of 71 butadiene-29 styrene charge ratio made at 41° F.; cumene 
hydroperoxide activated recipe with potassium rosin soap emulsification; 55 
Shortstopped with 0.15 parts ditertiary butyl hydroquinone per 
100 parts of monomers. 


Copolymer of 71 butadiene-29 styrene charge ratio made at 41° F.; cumene 
hydroperoxide activated recipe with rosin soap emulsification. Shortstopped 
with ditertiary butyl hydroquinone ; 60 Mooney; 1.25% Stalite antioxidant. 


A mixture containing 50 + 2 parts of reinforcing furnace black and 100 
parts GR-S. Mooney equivalent to 45 + 4 on finished unpigmented polymer. 
Stabilized with 1.5% PBNA. 


Improved X-429 GR-S Latex. Formula same as for GR-S except slightly 
pH 8.5-9.25. Total solids 26.5%-29.0%. Mooney of contained 


A mixture containing 50 parts Philblack A and 100 parts of GR-S. polymer 
as used in GR-S Black 1 (37 Mooney). Stabilized with 1.5% BLE. 


Copolymer of 72 butadiene-28 styrene charge ratio made at 41° F.; cumene 
hydroperoxide activated recipe with rosin soap. Shortstopped with 0.20 parts 
ditertiary butyl hydroquinone per 100 parts of monomers. Antioxidant 


1.25% BLE. Mooney 60 + 5 
Same as X-476 GR-S except Mooney 50 = 5. 


Copolymer of 71 butadiene-29 styrene charge ratio made at 41° F.; cumene 
hydroperoxide activated recipe with potassium rosin soap emulsification; 55 
Shortstopped with 0.15 parts dinitrochlorobenzene per 100 parts 


Copolymer of 71 butadiene-29 styrene charge ratio made at 41° F.; cumene 


xX Manufacturing Date of 
Number Plant Authorization 
X-466-SP U. S. Rubber, 6-1-48 
GR-S Naugatuck 
Mooney. 
X-467 Firestone, 6-23-48 
GR-S Lake Charles 
X-468 Goodyear, 7-14-48 
GR-S Torrance 
X-469 Goodyear, 7-14-48 
GR-S Torrance 
X-470 Goodyear, 7-14-48 
GR-S Torrance 
X-471 Copolymer, 7-19-48 
GR-S Baton Rouge 
Mooney. 
X-472 Copolymer, 7-13-48 
GR-S Baton Rouge 
X-473 General, 8-20-48 
GR-S Baytown 
X-474 U. S. Rubber, 7-15-48 
GR-S Naugatuck more soap. 
polymer 115-130. 
X-475 U. S. Rubber, 7-15-48 
GR-S Borger 
X-476 Goodyear, 7-28-48 
GR-S Torrance 
X-477 Goodyear, 7-28-48 
GR-S Torrance 
X-478 Copolymer, 7-23-48 
GR-S Baton Rouge 
Mooney. 
of monomers. 
X-479 U. S. Rubber, 8-2-48 
GR-S Borger 


hydroperoxide activated recipe with rosin soap. Shortstopped with 0.2 parts 
ditertiary butyl hydroquinone per 100 parts of monomers; 45-55 Mooney. 
Stabilizer 1.25% BLE. Same as X-432 GR-S except for Mooney viscosity 
range. 








Wintrac Rock Salt Tire Treads 


A new type tire tread containing ordi- 
nary rock salt whith is said to give as 
much as 30% better traction on ice-covered 
slippery roads than conventional treads, 
has been developed by the U. S. Rubber 
Co. Intended for recapping worn tires for 
safer winter driving, the tread material, 
called Wintrac, consists of high quality 
tread stock into which thousands of pieces 
of rock salt have been mixed. As _ the 
tread wears down, the pieces of salt are 
released io form surface pores which grip 
the slightest road irregularity. 
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Offers New Technical Bulletin 


The availability of a new 8-page tech- 
nical bulletin describing the properties, uses 
and chemical reactions of Di-tert-butyl- 
meta-cresol has been announced by the 
Chemical Division of Koppers Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. This alkylated tar 
acid is of interest to the rubber, synthetic 
resin, petroleum, and other industries. The 
material not only finds direct application 
in rubber compounding, but is used in the 
production of sulfide derivatives which are 
effective reclaiming agents for synthetic 
rubber. 





Organize New Rubber Company 


The General Insulation & Supply Cor- 
poration was recently organized to take 
over and carry on the mechanical rubber 
goods business of the Universal Rubber 
Corporation. The new company is con- 
tinuing operations at the former Universal 
plant at 960 Harrison St., San Francisco 7, 
Calif. Officers of the new firm include 
C. M. Hammond, H. J. Williams, and W. 
W. Hastie, who formerly operated the 
General Insulation and Supply Co., and 
Read Givens, long associated with Uni- 
versal Rubber. 
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MacCracken Named at Lambert 





Alan L. MacCracken 


Alan L. MacCracken, purchasing agent 
of the Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio, 
since 1944, and with Goodyear for 18 years 
preceding that date, has been named vice@ 
president of the E. P. Lambert Co., rub- 
ber brokers and sales representative with 
headquarters in Akron, Ohio. Mr. Mac- 
Cracken’s activities will be directed towards 
the sale of crude rubber and latex com- 
pounds as well as coal tar chemicals. He 
is a graduate of Lafayette College and 
Cleveland Law School, and is a member 
of the bar in Ohio. During his years with 
Goodyear, Mr. MacCracken was active in 
the aeronautical program, both as an air- 
ship designer and as a pilot of blimps and 
free balloons. During the war years he was 
manager of War Materials Purchasing for 
Goodyear. 


Distributing G-E Materials 


The Graybar Electric Co. has been ap+ 
pointed national distributor for the Resins 
and Insulations Materials Division of the 
Chemical Department of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. The (-avhor 
organization will augment the present dis- 
tribution of General Electric insulating 
materials in more than 100 principal cities. 
All G-E insulating materials except fric- 
tion and rubber tapes will be handled by 
Graybar. Such products as varnished cloth 
and. tapes, insulating varnishes and com- 
pounds, paper and fibers, mica, wedges, 
soldering materials, cords, sleevings, cotton 
tapes and varnished tubings, are included. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Moves 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Inc., well-known 
suppliers of rubber chemicals, has moved 
its New York offices from 82 Beaver 
Street to the Empire State Building. The 
new telephone number is BRyant 9-1280. 
Considerably more space is provided in the 
new offices and the company will be better 
able to service its customers. An office in 
Akron is also maintained. 
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Offers Consulting Service 


Robert D. Abbott, associated with, the 


P. Hall Co. of California from 1932 
until July 31 of this year, has gone into 
business for himself, with offices at 643 


South Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles 22, 
Calif. Mr. Abbott is offering a consult- 
ing service, including technical and market- 
ing activities, to manufacturers of raw 
materials designed for use in the rubber, 
plastics and allied industries, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the Pacific Coast. At 
present, he is acting as technical consultant 
for the Marine Magnesium Products Corp., 
of South San Francisco, and is exclusively 
representing the Los Angeles Chemical 
Co. in the rubber field. Mr. Abbott was 
born in Akron on July 4, 1892, and was 
graduated from Cornell University in 1917 
with a degree in chemistry. He joined the 
Miller Rubber Co. in 1918, and remained 
with that organization until it was ab- 
sorbed by Goodrich in 1930. During his 
16-year tenure with the C. P. Hall organi- 
zation he helped introduce many new prod- 
ucts to the rubber industry. Mr. Abbott is 
a member of both the American Chemical 
Society and its Rubber Division. The tele- 
phone number at the Los Angeles office 


is ANgelus 2-0117. 


Tinius Olsen in New Plant 


Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co. moved 
recently to their new plant adjacent to 
Philadelphia on Easton Road, Willow 
Grove, Penna. The new plant, with its 
more than 100,000 feet of area all on one 
floor, has been planned for the efficient 
production of the company’s line of testing 
machines. 


Chemical Exposition Subjects 


Latest developments, discoveries and ap- 
plications in industrial chemistry will be 
disclosed October 12 to 16 when the Chi- 
cago Section of the American Chemical 
Society holds its fifth National Exposition 
and National Industrial Gieunaoall Gonfer-... 
ence at the Coliseum én Chisago, Til. Gen- 
eral subjects to be diseusseliait@the confér- 
ence include chemical market developments 
at the opening session of the conference 
fuesday evening, Octeber 42, and chemis- 
try in general industry.on Wednesday 
October 136° Hiaaards from 


afternoon, 

chemicals will feateme dhe 
Wednesday evening. The for 
Thursday afterneem wall be te in- 
dustrial research. management.” 1eTs 


of chemistry wilf be dtsenssed on Friday 
morning, while pilot plant- ame by the 
chemical industry will be the ##@iiy atter- 
noon subject. While no program “has been 
set for Saturday, October 16, am educa- 
tional program will be arranged for high 
school students in order to gtwe'threm some 
understanding of chemistry in industry. 


Shell Chemical Moves Offices 


The Shell Chemical Corporation 
transferred its administrative offices from 
100 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif.,. to 
4 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. The 
Western Division sales offices will continue 
to be located at the Bush Street address 
in San Francisco. Offices of the Eastern 
Division remain at 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y., while the offices of the 
Export Division will be at 4 West 58th St. 
Barclay K. Read is now stationed at the 
new 58th St. offices of the company in 


New York. 


has 








UNITED CLAY MINES CONSTRUCTS RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL LABORATORY 


ae Ta. Te 


mat tp 





United Clay Mines, Inc., is constructing 
a new research and technical laboratory at 
the company’s main offices located on Oak- 
land St., Trenton, N. J. The entire second 
story of the brick and steel building will 
be devoted exclusively to clay research and 
will be equipped with the most modern 
machinery and testing equipment. Plans 
are to devote further study to the develop- 
ment of special clays for specific applica- 
tions and special industries. 

All new clays under consideration from 
the company’s deposits, as well as the daily 
routine testing of standard clays from pro- 
ducing mines, will be conducted under the 


direct supervision of G. W. Phelps and 
his assistants, J. T. Smith and J. Good- 
ballet. English ball and China clays which 
are imported directly from abroad will also 
be tested at the new laboratory. 

A complete line of clay testing machinery 
and laboratory control apparatus, including 
a complete pilot plant for ceramic work 
of all types; dry mixing equipment, de- 
airing pug mill, filter press, magnetic sepa- 
rator, dry press, etc., will be operated. Also, 
certain specialized equipment used in fun- 
damental clay research will be installed 
upon the completion of the building, sched- 
uled for early fall. 
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Pliovic Vinyl Copolymer Resin 


The Chemical Division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. has introduced “Plio- 
vic,” said to be a somewhat different type 
of vinyl copolymer resin. Although Plio- 


‘vie displays the inherent toughness char- 


‘acteristic of high vinyl copolymers, its 
chemical nature is such that it actually re- 
quires less plasticizer and is easier to 
process than, most of the similar, high 
molecplar weight materials now on the 
market. In addition, it has been found 
that, Pliovic can be utilized to produce 
organosols which fuse with less heat than 
average, and’the company claims that it 
came produce films which heat seal at lower 

Late Pliovic is supplied as a 

amular powder, which is odorless, 
tastel ss, and which does not support com- 
bustion. It finds use in calendered film 
and flooring, extruded tubing and hose, and 
as an organosol in dipped goods and coated 
fabrics. Available in two grades, Pliovic 
‘Ah for general use and Pliovic AO for 
organosols, it is planned that the resin will 
be the parent of a new family of vinyl 
chloride copolymers. 









British Plan Polymer Production 


A new company called Styrene Co-Poly- 
mers, Ltd. has been formed in Great 
Britain by joint agreement between the 
Berger group of companies, paint manu- 
facturers, and the Petrocarbon, Ltd.-Petro- 
chemicals, Ltd., group of companies, the 
petroleum chemicals plant of which is 
nearing completion at Partington, near 
Manchester. The object of the company 
is to build, equip, and operate a new fac- 
tory near Partington for the production of 
copolymers of styrene, thereby taking ad- 
vantage both of the Berger styrene patents 
and of the Catarole process, operated by 
Petrochemicals, Ltd., which will produce, 
at low cost, industrial quantities of mono- 
meric styrene from which the copolymers 
are manufactured. 


General Tire Safety Program 


Cooperating with the National Safety 
Council in its back-to-school campaign, the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., and its dis- 
tributors across the nation, has launched 
an advertising campaign aimed at motorists 
on the theme “Give the Kids a Brake.” 
The campaign includes highway signs, 
newspaper ads, motion pictures, and win- 
dow display signs. The campaign will cost 
General more than a quarter of a million 
dollars, it has been estimated. 


Goodrich Constructs Plant Addition 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. has begun con- 
struction of a new building at its Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., plant for the fabrication of 
rubber tank lining. Company spokesmen 
stated that the current expansion of the 
chemical industry in the South makes the 
project a logical move. The material is 
widely used in chemical plants to prevent 
destructive reactions which cause contami- 
nation of acids stored in metal tank cars 
and storage tanks. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Synthetic rubber production at the Goy- 
ernment-owned plant at Houston, Tex., 
operated by Goodyear, recently passed the 
600,000,000 pound mark. 


Led by shipments of truck and bus cas- 
ings, U. S. domestic exports of rubber, 
allied gums and manufactures amounted 
to $11,765,619 in July, 1948, the Rubber 
Division, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, reported re- 
cently. 

Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill, has issued a bulletin on 
“Prices and Analyses of: Midwest Re- 
claims.” 


“Water Dispersible Colors for Use in 


Latex” is the title of a technical bulletin 
recently issued by the. DuPont Rubber 
Chemicals Division. Ask for Report No. 
48-6. 


The 1949 Model C. D. truck tire, said to 
feature the thickest and toughest tread 
ever used on a General tire, is now in pro- 
duction. It is designed and engineered for 
the new Greyhounds. 





A new bulletin (C-8-103) listing all of 
the products offered for sale by the divi- 
sion has been made available by the Chemi- 
cal Division of Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Penna. The structural formula 
of each product is shown, together with 
brief information on properties, uses and 
reactions. 

DuPont Rubber Chemicals Division has 
made available a technical bulletin (No. 
BL-226) on “Neoprene-Resin Mixtures.” 
The compounding and processing of such 
blends is discussed and test results given 
on typical compounds. 

Chemicals Division of the Golden Bear 
Oil Co., Oildale, Calif., has made available 
reprints of an article entitled “Semi-Ebo- 
nites,” which originally appeared in India 
Rubber World. 

Carboline Co., St. Louis 8, Mo., has de- 
veloped Carbo-Kote, a corrosion resisting 
coating, which may be used on rubber, 
wood, carbon and Fiberglas. 

Pikes Peak Aluminum Foundry, Inc., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., is now producing 
cast aluminum industrial wheels featuring 
split-type construction which are cast in 
permanent molds from new ingots. 

First shipment of conveyor belting for 
the seven-mile long transport system which 
will haul raw materials in building Bull 
Shoals Dam has been received from Good- 
year at Flippin, Ark., site of the project. 

Fourteen miles of rubber stair treads 
covering more than 20,000 individual steps 
have been installed in Herman Gardens, 
Detroit, Mich., world’s largest two-story 
housing project. The treads were manu- 
factured by U. S. Rubber. 


Fewer Casings Produced in July 


Shipments of passenger casings during 
the month of July amounted to 6,559,976 
units, an increase of 1.22% over June when 
6,480,927 units were shipped, the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association reported rec- 
cently. Production of passenger car cas- 
ings in July amounted to 5,516,349 units, 
down 12.41% from the June figure of 
6,297,996. The reduced production caused 
inventories to drop 11.47% to 8,253,829 
casings from 9,323,461 the previous month. 
Shipments of truck and bus casings dur- 
ing April amounted to 1,305,968 units, 
down 2.96% from the 1,345,758 units 
shipped in June. Production was off 10.15% 
to 1,155,797 casings against 1,286,309 units 
in June while inventories decreased to 
1,952,751 units from the 2,111,699 held at 
the end of June. 


Heyden Acquires Rumford Chemical 


Heyden Chemical Corp., New York City, 
has acquired the assets of the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. B. R. 
Armour, president of Heyden, and A. E. 
Marshall, president of Rumford, an- 
nounced that Heyden and Rumford had en- 
tered into an agreement pursuant to which 
Heyden would acquire all of the assets of 
Rumford in consideration of the assump- 





Sion of all Rumford’s liabilities and the is- 


suance to Rumford of 99,438 shares of 
Heyden’s common stock. While the agree- 
ment has been approved by the board of 
directors of both companies, it is subject 
to the approval of Rumford stockholders 
who meet on September 27. Rumford 
manfactures and distributes chemicals and 
foodstuffs, primarily phosphate chemicals 
and baking. powders. 


Super Sure-Grip Tractor Tire 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has in- 
troduced a new rear tractor tire as a re- 
sult of field tests with 26 designs and 
patterns of tires under all type of soil con- 
ditions. Named the “Super Sure-Grip,” the 
tire embodies 6 major improvements as 
compared with previous tractor tires made 
by the company. Tread width has been in- 
creased to provide broader contact with 
ground surfaces, adding up to greater 
drawbar pull for the tractor. Longer 
tread bars with increased bar depth are 
said to supply full depth bite for the full 
length of the bar. These and other fea- 
tures of the Super-Sure Grip have been 
combined with the time proven qualities 
of its predecessor, the Sure-Grip. Sizes 
range from 6-24 to 15-32, including the 
popular 9-38 and 13-38 sizes. 


A.S.M.E. Meets in New York 


The 1948 Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
be held at the Pennsylvania Hote! in New 
York City from November 28 to Decem- 
ber 3. The meeting will coincide with the 
1948 Power Show which will be held in 
the Grand Central Palace. All divisions 
of the society are planning technical ses- 
sions, including the Rubber and Plastics 
Division, 
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Named Assistant Sales Manager 





Clement O. Davidson 


Clement Olmsted “Pete” Davidson, asso- 
ciated with the Binney & Smith Co. since 
1936, has been named assistant sales man- 
ager of the Carbon Black Division of the 
company. Mr. Davidson was born on 
February 12, 1910, and graduated from the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Univer- 
sity with a B.S. degree in 1933. After 
working with Standard Oil Co. of N. J., he 
joined Binney & Smith in 1936 as a sales- 
man calling on accounts along the Eastern 
Seaboard and part of the South. Mr. Da- 
vidson was on active duty in the Navy 
from May, 1941, until November, 1945, 
with the rank of Commander. Upon his 
return from the Navy, he rejoined Binney 
& Smith. 


$/V Sovaloid A Special 


Development of S/V Sovaloid A Special, 
said to be a highly efficient plasticizing oil 
for many compounds of natural rubber, 
neoprene and GR-S, has been announced 
by the Chemical Products Department of 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Company 
officials stated that the new petroleum prod- 
uct, which has a bright, clear, amber color, 
is more resistant to discoloration than any 
other general-duty plasticizer now in use 
in the rubber industry and produces tight, 
snappy vulcanizates with excellent aging 
qualities. In addition, the product has no 
effect on cure, and provides good disper- 
sion of the fillers which are used in rubber 
compounding. S/V Sovaloid A Special has 
a comparatively low viscosity and pours 
freely at below-zero temperatures. 


Industrial Rayon Raises Prices 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently announced price increases averag- 
ing 9% for textile rayon and 4% for tire 
rayon products. Price increases were at- 
tributed to reflected cumulative increases in 
material costs and wage rates. Price in- 
creases for tire yarn, cord and cord fabric, 
effective September 1, range from 2 to 3 
cents a pound and represent the company’s 
first increase for these products since Feb- 
ruary, 1947. 
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Goodyear Shifts Plant Managers 


New managers have been named for 
plants of the Goodyear Synthetic Rubber 
Corporation at Houston, Texas, and Tor- 
rance, California. Paul S. Shoaff, for- 
merly manager of operations at Torrance, 
but who has been acting in like capacity at 
the Houston plant, returns to Torrance. 
He is succeeded at the Texas operations 
by William E. Forster, former superin- 
tendent of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company operations in Venezuela. Mr. 
Forster has been at Houston working with 
Shoaff for several months. Both execu- 
tives have had long and varied experiences 
with the Goodyear organization, in domes- 
tic and foreign operations. Mr. Shoaff 
joined the Goodyear organization in 1922, 
and Mr. Forster in 1935. Mr. Shoaff was 
on several occasions assigned to plantations 
work in the Far and Middle East, while 
Mr. Forster’s foreign experience has- been 
in South America. The Torrance plant 
manager is a graduate of the University 
of Southern California, and Mr. Forster 
was graduated from Iowa State College. 


English Rubber Footwear Plant 


The Greengate and Irwell Rubber Co., 
Ltd., which-employs over 4,000 people in 
its factories in the Manchester district, 
Glasgow and London for the manufacture 
of rubber goods and articles, has opened a 
new rubber footwear factory at Black 
Lane Works, Ainsworth Road, Radcliffe, 
Lancaster, England. The new factory is 
already producing several thousand pairs 
of shoes a day. The company’s rubber 
footwear factory at Greengate, Salford, 
was largely destroyed by enemy action 
during the war. However, it was given 
first aid repairs and still continues the pro- 
duction of rubber footwear next to the 
company’s garment works, rubber spread- 
ing works, and cable works. 


LABOR NOTES 


Production workers have been called 
back to the plant of the Sun Rubber Co. 
in Barberton, Ohio. The union called off 
its strike on September 3 after 120 days, 
longest in the history of the Akron rub- 
ber industry. Terms included an 11-cent- 
an-hour increase. 

Workers of the Fremont Rubber Co., 
Fremont, Ohio, approved the American 
Federation of Labor as their bargaining 
agent at a vote held on August 12. The 
vote was 184 to 54. 

Members of Local 6, United Rubber 
Workers, have accepted an 11-cent-an-hour 
pay increase offered by the Mohawk Rub- 
ber Co. The increase, accepted on August 
9, is retroactive to July 1. Workers with 
15 years or more of service will receive 


three-week vacations with pay. 





A one-week strike of 3,300 employees 
at Manhattan Rubber in Passaic, N. J., 
was ended on August 17 pending arbitra- 
tion of a wage dispute by a three-man 
panel. The union requested a 11-cent-an- 
hour increase and the company offered 9 
cents. 


McKeefery Joins Sindar Corp. 





R. J. McKeefery 


R. J. McKeefery, who has been associ- 
ated with the Sindar Corp. and its associ- 
ate company, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
since August, 1946, where he was formerly 
engaged in technical sales service, has 
joined the sales staff of the Sindar com- 
pany. Mr. McKeefery will handle the sale 
of industrial aromatics, antiseptics, germi- 
cides, mildewcides, preservatives, stabilizers 
and other products in New York State, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and Vermont. Previous to his employment 
with Givaudan, he was associated with the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, a trade 
publication. 


Monsanto Moving Lockport Plant 


Monsanto Chemical Co. will move its 
Lockport, N. Y., plant to the company’s 
plastic division at Springfield, Mass., in 
the near future. Company officials said 
that the move will be made to assure 
greater efficiency in manufacturing oper- 
ations. The Lockport plant manufactures 
resins for the plywood industry, including 
urea formaldehyde, melamine formalde- 
hyde, phenol formaldehyde, and resorcinol 
formaldehyde. All key personnel of the 
Lockport plant will be trarisferred to 
Springfield. The Merritt-Monsanto oper- 
ation, which is a subsidiary of Monsanto, 
will remain in Lockport and will be com- 
pletely unaffected by the change. 


Miniature Bags for Cabot Blacks 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
is currently distributing an unusual adver- 
tising piece demonstrating its new system 
of product identification. An exact repro- 
duction in miniature of a standard sewed 
carbon black bag has been filled with 
Cabot advertising matches. Each package 
is printed in aluminum ink on‘ the face and 
bottom clearly showing the brand name and 
customer’s code number. The little bags 
graphically portray the type of printing 
Cabot’s new bag printing presses are able 
to do as an aid to customer’s convenient 
identification of materials. 
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Ansley O. Blades 


Ansley O. “Raz” Blades, head of the 
Rome Plastics Co., which he founded in 
1945, and associated with the rubber in- 
dustry since 1930, died suddenly in his 
sleep on August 12 at his home in Rome, 
N. Y. Born in South Byron, N. Y., Mr. 
Blades attended Park University in Park- 
ville, Mo., and was graduated from Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., in 1924. He 
was associated with a retail credit com- 
pany in Boston for a few years before 
entering the rubber field as a chemist with 
the Fisk Rubber Co. in 1930. Shortly 
thereafter he joined with General Cable 
Corp. at its general research laboratory, 
then located in Rome, N. Y. In 1933 he 
was transferred to the Perth Amboy, N. J., 
plant, where he did a good deal of work 
on plastic insulation. Later, Mr. Blades 
went with the Rome Wire Corporation and 
in 1937 joined the Plastic Wire & Cable 
Corp., Jewett City, Conn., remaining there 
until 1945. After leaving Plastic Wire, he 
operated a rubber consulting service from 
his home in Rome, which included a small 
plastic extrusion business. In the past year 
or so he devoted all of his time to the op- 
eration of the Rome Plastic Co., which 
produced polyvinyl chloride extruded 
stock. A widow and two daughters survive. 


William A. Corder 


William A. Corder, president and treas- 
urer of the L. A. Rubber & Asbestos 
Works, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., died re- 
cently while on a vacation in Alaska. Mr. 
Corder was stricken with spinal menin- 
_gitis while aboard ship and was flown to 
Vancouver, B. C., where he died. Born in 
San Francisco, Calif., in 1885, Mr. Corder 
began his association with the rubber in- 
dustry in 1898 when he joined the Plant 
Rubber & Asbestos Works in San Fran- 
cisco. In 1905, Mr. Corder moved to 
Seattle, Wash., where he was occupied in 
the same line of business. In 1916 he 
joined the Los Angeles Rubber Co. as 
president. This company later expanded 
to become the L. A. Rubber and Asbestos 
Works. Mr. Corder was also president of 
the Los Angeles Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., a subsidiary company which was or- 
ganized in 1935. He was a member of 
the Jonathan Club, the Bohemian Club, 
and Al Malaikah. His wife survives. 


David W. Smith 


David W. Smith, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Pennsylvania Rubber and 
Supply Co., died September 3 in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Born in Akron, Ohio, 48 years ago, 
Mr. Smith was associated with rubber com- 
panies in that city and in Erie, Penna., 
before coming to Cleveland. His wife, 
two daughters and a son survive. 
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Raymond E., Palmer 


Raymond E. Palmer, U. S. Rubber Co. 
engineer and project manager at the Mex- 
ico City plant of U. S. Rubber Export Co., 
Ltd., died on August 26, at Mexico City, 
Mexico. Mr. Palmer, who was 57 years 
old, had served for the past two years as 
project manager in charge of construction 
on an addition to the Mexico City plant. 
He joined U. S. Rubber in 1943 and served 
as mechanical engineer on an addition to 
the company’s Fisk tire plant, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., and a wartime conversion 
project at the Gillette tire plant in Eau 
Claire, Wisc. Previously he had _ been 
operations engineer for the Koppers Co. 
and the Stevens-Duryea Automobile Co. 
He founded the Palmer Steel Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., and served as a government 
engineer during the early years of the 
recent war. Born in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Mr. Palmer attended Morgan Park Acad- 
emy, Chicago, Ill., and was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1911 and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology two years 
later. He was a member of Phi Gamma 
Delta fraternity, the Sphinx Senior So- 
ciety of Dartmouth and the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. His wife 
and two daughters survive 


Robert C. Tucker 


Robert C. Tucker, at one time vice-presi- 
dent and Pacific coast manager for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., died recently 
from a heart ailment at the Good Samari- 
tan Hospital in Los Angeles, Calif. He 
was 55 years old. Going to Firestone in 
1918 as a salesman in Birmingham, Ala., 
Mr. Tucker became district manager and 
subsequently was transferred to Akron. 
Later he was transferred to the Pacific 
coast as vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Pacific coast subsidiary. 
In 1934, he became affiliated with the U. S. 
Rubber Co. and served as general sales 
manager for the U. S. Tire Dealers Corp. 
Until early this year he was associated 
with the General Petroleum Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


George B. Dodge 


George Bradstreet Dodge, vice-president 
of the American Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Oakland, Calif., died recently, in San 
Francisco, Calif. Born in Waukegan, III. 
Mr. Dodge had been associated with the 
rubber industry since 1900 when he and 
his brother organized the Western Belting 
& Hose Co., which was later consolidated 
with American Rubber. Mr. Dodge was 
a member of the Engineers Club of San 
Francisco, and served for many years as 
chairman of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce Mining Committees His 
wife survives. 


Wendell E. Bacon 


Wendell E. Bacon, eastern technical rep- 
resentative for the C. P. Hall Co., Akron, 
Ohio, since 1946, died on July 25 at his 
home in Palmer, Mass. He was 50 years 
old. Mr. Bacon was born in Hufton, 
South Dakota. He was a graduate of the 





University of Chicago, and had attended 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Previous to his association with the C. P. 
Hall Co., he was assistant to the develop- 
ment director of the Passaic, N. J., plant 
of the U. S. Rubber Co. From 1929 to 
1934 he was in the Control Division at the 
Detroit, Mich., plant of U. S. Rubber. 
From 1934 to 1941 he was a chemical en- 
gineer at the Monson, Mass., plant of the 
Church Manufacturing Co. Mr. Bacon 
was a member of numerous fraternal and 
technical organizations, including the ACS, 
and a member of the New England Teach- 
ing Committee of the Baha’i faith. Funeral 
services were conducted in Palmer on 
July 28. The Baha’i service was followed 
by the Masonic service. Burial was in 
Hillcrest Cemetery, Springfield, Mass. He 
leaves his wife and daughter. 


Lyle M. Geiger 


Lyle M. Geiger, director of research of 
the Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., was 
drowned on August 19 while fishing in.a 
mountain stream near Grants Pass, Ore. 
He was 35 years old. Mr. Geiger joined 
the company in 1936 upon his graduation 
as a chemical engineer from Lehigh Uni- 
versity and was named director of research 
in 1944. For the past year and a half, 
Mr. Geiger had been located in Los Ange- 
les, Calif., in charge of Neville’s West 
Coast operations. He was a Shriner and 
a member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Club, the Los Angeles Rubber 
Group, the Chemist’s Club of New York 
and the Sigma Xi and Alpha Kappa Pi 
fraternities. He is survived by his wife, 
daughter, stepson and stepdaughter. 
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Emil R. Gasser 


Emil K. Gasser, chief physicist and re- 
search director of the Farrel-Birminglam 
Co., died at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on September 5. He was 44 years old. Mr. 
Gasser was born and raised in Switzerland 
and his death occurred only a week after 
his return from an extended visit to that 
country. He was educated in schools in 
Schaffhausen and Zurich, and he first came 
to the United States in 1925, settling in 
Buffalo. Mr. Gasser was first employed 
by Farrel-Birmingham in 1928. For the 
past three years he was director of re- 
search activities, with headquarters at the 
laboratory of the company’s Buffalo plant. 
For his work in development of propulsion 
gearing and related design during World 
War II, Mr. Gasser was awarded a cita- 
tion by the Navy Department. Mr. Gasser 
was a member of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, the American Society of 
Naval Engineers, the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, the 
American Gear Manufacturers Association, 
and served on a special research commit- 
tee of the Navy since the end of the war. 
His wife and son survive. 


Robert E. Clayton 


Robert E. Clayton, chief chemist and 
superintendent of the Servus Rubber Co., 
Rock Island, Ill, died on August 23, at 
Moline Public Hospital, Moline, Ill. He 
was 64 years old Born in Bangor, Maine, 
September 24, 1883, Mr. Clayton received a 
master’s degree in chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1907, and taught there 
for two years. He became associated with 
the rubber industry in 1909, when he joined 
the E. H. Clapp. Rubber Co. as a chemist. 
In 1917, he went to_the Apsley Rubber 
Co. where he remained until 1925. Mr. 
Clayton then joined the International Shoe 
Co. as assistant superintendent of the sole 
and heel piant of the company. In 1927, 
he joined Servus as chief chemist and su- 
perintendent. Mr. Clayton was a member 
of the board of directors of Augustana 
Research, the American Chemical Society, 
the Rock Island Arsenal Golf Club, and 
other fraternal and technical organizations. 
Funeral services were held on August 25 
in Rock Island. His wife, a son and two 
daughters survive. 


Robert S. Perry, Jr. 


Robert Swain Perry, Jr., assistant sales 
manager of the Titanium Pigment Corp., 
died on August 27, while on a_ business 
trip in Philadelphia, Penna. He was 50 
years old. A former resident of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Perry made his home in Sum- 
mit, N. J. He was a descendant of Com- 
modore Perry, the hero of the Battle of 
Lake Erie in the War of 1812. A widow 
and daughter survive. 


An unusual belt conveyor designed and 
built by Goodyear which travels two-thirds 
of its route over a suspension bridge in- 
clined at a 19 degree angle is now in oper- 
ation at the cleaning plant of the United 
States Coal and Coke Co., a subsidiary 
of U. S. Steel, at Gary, W. Va. 
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Science of Resinography 


Resinography is the latest branch 
of science, according to a paper de- 
livered by Dr. T. G. Rochow of the 
American Cyanamid Co. at the 114th 
National Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society recently held in 
St. Louis, Mo. The term covers the 
use of x-rays, electron microscopes, 
and other powerful instruments of 
modern science to determine the 
function of resins so that plans may 
be made for new and different resins 
and improved fabrics. The same 
methods have long been used to 
study minerals and metals in the sci- 
ences of mineralography and metal- 
lography. 





Kel-F High Temperature Plastic 


Commercial production in limited quan- 
tities of Kel-F, said to be an unusually 
stable, high temperature thermoplastic, has 
been announced by the M. W. Kellogg 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. The new plastic 
is a polymer of trifluorochloroethylene. 
Four-fifths of its weight is made up of 
two halogens, fluorine and chlorine. In its 
natural state it is colorless and transpar- 
ent, although it may be blended with solid 
fillers and coloring agents. The product 
has good fabricating characteristics and 
may be fabricated by conventional machin- 
ery which is designed to operate in the 
range of 550-600° F. It may be compres- 
sion, transfer, or injection molded, or ex- 
truded. Kel-F has a specific gravity of 
2.1, tensile strength at 86° F. of 9400 p.s.i., 
elongation at break at 86° F. of 127%, 
and no water absorption. Characteristics 
of the new material, in addition to high 
stability, include low cold flow, usefulness 
over a wide temperature range, good elec- 
trical and heat insulation properties, un- 
usual water resistance, and strong mechani- 
cal properties. 


Doubling Foam Latex Production 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., has announced that 
it will double its production of latex foam 
rubber beginning September 15 to meet the 
rapidly expanding market, particularly in 
the auto industry. Thomas Robins, Jr., 
president of the company, stated that an 
$850,000: expansion to" the company’s Rest- 
foam Division plant at Buffalo, N. Y., had 
provided the added capacity for the new 
production program. The new line is ex- 
pected to reach full production within 60 
days after September 15. 


Kendall Acquires Burson Knitting 


The Kendall Co., Boston, Mass., has 
purchased the Burson Knitting Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., for operation by Kendall’s Bauer 
& Black Division, Chicago, Ill. Burson 
Knitting is said to be the largest manu- 


facturer of elastic stockings in the coun- . 


try. Ralph S. Williams will remain presi- 
dent of Burson Knitting, and all other 
personnel will also remain unchanged. 


Edgar A. Holbein 


Edgar A. Holbein, who retired on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, as a vice-president and di- 
rector of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, died in Bronxville, N. Y., on Au- 
gust 11, at the age of 67. Born in Balti- 
more, Md., Mr. Holbein joined Standard 
Oil as an office boy in that city and rose 
through various positions to become gen- 
eral manager of the Baltimore division in 


1919. Transferred to New York as do- 
mestic sales manager in 1926, he was 


elected a director when the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey was formed the next 
year. Five years later he was named a 
vice-president. In 1940 he was elected 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Pennsylvania, continuing, however, to hold 
his former post. He originally retired in 
1942 but returned to work for the period 
of the war. Mr. Holbein was president of 
the Maryland Society of New York. His 
wife, a son and daughter survive. 


Albert F. Osterloh, Sr. 


Albert F. Osterloh, Sr., retired rubber 
executive, and former vice-president and 
general manager of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co, of California, died at his home 
in Los Angeles on August 17. He was 75 
years old. Mr. Osterloh started with 
Goodyear in 1902 as a salesman in Akron, 
and advanced until he became secretary of 
the company. When the California sub- 
sidiary was organized in 1919, he was 
made executive head. Mr. Osterloh re- 
signed his position at Goodyear in 1926 to 
become president of the Industrial Found- 
ation of America. 


Louis F. Marion 


Louis F. Marion, assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Sun Rubber Co., Barber- 
ton, Ohio, died at his home in Barberton 
on August 31, of a heart attack. He was 
53 years old. A resident of Barberton for 
the past 30 years, Mr. Marion had been in 
poor health for two years. Mr. Marion 
was Akron Commander of Knights Tem- 
plar, a member of the Tadmor Shrine and 
past president of the Barberton Shrine 
Club. He had been a member of the Na- 
tional Lodge, FAM, and the Portage chap- 
ter, RAM, Akron council. Mr. Marion 
was also a past president of the Barberton 
chamber of commerce. His wife, a daugh- 
ter and a son survive. 

Bliss C. Ames 

Bliss Charles Ames, retired founder of 
the B. C. Ames Co. of Waltham, Mass., 
manufacturers of precision testing ma- 
chines for the rubber and other industries, 
died on August 18. He was 81 years of 
age. Born in Oxford, Maine, on May 19, 
1867, Mr. Ames started in business in 1898 
and retired in 1923. 

General Scientific Equipment Co., Phila- 
delphia 32, Penna., is marketing a new 
industrial protective mask consisting of a 
plastic shield, which is held in position by 
an adjustable elastic head band, and re- 
placeable laminated filters of extra-thick- 
ness. 
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CANADIAN NEWS 





Imports of natural rubber into Canada 
in the first 5 months of 1948 totaled 
16,885 long tons, including 610 tons of 
latex; consumption amounted to 17,836 
tous, including 386 tons of latex. Ex- 
ports of crude rubber (foreign produce) 
amounted to 30 tons, 

Production of synthetic rubber in the 
same period amounted to 17,030 tons, 
consisting of 14,139 tons of GR-S, 2,873 
tons of butyl, and 18 tons of other syn- 
thetics. Consumption of synthetic rub- 
ber totaled 9,217 tons, consisting of 7,483 
tons of GR-S, 1,316 tons of butyl, 371 
tons of neoprene, and 47 tons of other 
synthetics. Exports of crude rubber (Can- 
adian production) amounted to 6,676 tons; 
presumably they were synthetic rubber. 
Total imports of. synthetic rubber were 
513 tons. 


Domestic production of reclaim during 
the period amounted to 1,959 tons, im- 
ports 4,966 tons, and consumption 6,106 
tons. 

Of total new-rubber consumption dur- 
ing the 5-month period, consumption of 
natural rubber constituted 65.9 percent, 
GR-S 27.6 percent, butyl 4.9 percent, neo- 
prene 1.4 percent, and other synthetics 0.2 
precent. For the month of May alone, 
the percentages, in the same order, were: 
67.7, 26.9, 3.5, 1.7, and 0.2. 


C. A. Sellers has been appointed man- 
ager of the Winnipeg Branch of Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Ltd. The area under his 
direction includes the Lakehead. Mr. Sell- 
ers has had extensive experience in the 
company, joining in 1925 and becoming a 
member of the sales force some ten years 
later. 


J. M. Delorme has been named manager 
of motor product sales of the Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal. James S. 
Walker becomes manager, manufacturers 
sales, of the same firm. A graduate of 
McMaster University, Mr. Delorme has 
been with Dominion Rubber since 1937. Mr. 
Walker joined the company in the same 
year, 


Witco No, 30 Rubber Softener 


Witco No, 30, a new rubber softener, 
has been introduced by the Witco Chemical 
Co., New York City. The product is a 
petroleum base softener with a viscosity 
of approximately 90 seconds Saybolt Furol 
at 122° F. compared to about 500 to 800 
seconds for older, more viscous softeners. 
Physical properties imparted to rubber by 
Witco No. 30 are said to be equal or su- 
perior to those obtained with a high vis- 
cosity softener. In smoked sheet and in 
GR-S, it exhibits excellent results after 
aging in tensile, modulus, elongation, and 
tear. Hardness, rebound, abrasion loss, 
permanent set, and Mooney and Williams 
plasticities parallel or better other compar- 
able softeners, company spokesmen said. 
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Inflato Giant Playmates 


A completely new line of Inflato Giant 
Playmates has been developed and intro- 
duced by Doughboy Industries, Inc., New 
Richmond, Wisconsin. These unique nov- 
elties, all made of Vinylite, range from 43 
to 48 inches in length, with circumferences 
of 48 inches. The new line includes such 
popular characters as Benny the Bunny, 
Hooty the Owl, Jolly Saint Nick, and 
Bobo the Clown. Each novelty comes in 


assorted contrasting colors, weighing ap- 
proximately 7 pounds per dozen. In addi- 
tion to play value, some of these inflatable 
playmates are natural display items, such 
as the Santa Claus for Christmas atten- 
tion and the bunny for Easter store and 
window display. The company is also ex- 
perimenting with the use of helium for 
floating display purposes. Other Vinylite 
characters sold by Doughboy Industries, 
Inc., include whales, frogs and serpents. 
An unusual novelty is Turbo the Jet, 
formed in the shape of a flying wing. 
Vinylite beach balls are also available. 


Raynile Fabric Conveyor Belt 


A new high tension fabric conveyor belt 
called Raynile, for jobs where belt ten- 
sions run as high as 1,000 Ibs. per inch of 
width, has been developed by the Hewitt 
Rubber Division, Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Made of a combination of 
rayon and nylon, the belt is said to offer 
greater strength than the standard types of 
cotton woven fabrics or cotton card belts. 
Important features of the new belt include 
maximum tensions almost double that of- 
fered by 48 ounce cotton fabric; excellent 
transverse flexibility; minimum stretch in 
actual operation, and field splicing made 
easy because of fabric construction. Rein- 
forcement of Raynile fabric belts is ac- 
complished by use of plies of rayon and 
nylon fabric suitably bonded to each other. 
The top cover is securely bonded to the 
carcass by shock absorbing and distributing 
cord breaker. 





“LOS ANGELES NEWS 





Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lamb, Sr., sailed 
recently aboard the S.S. Media for a vaca- 
tion in England. Mr. Lamb, who is presi- 
dent of the Lamb Rubber Corp., expects 
to be back in the United States by January. 

Ray Bitters of Goodrich and Walter 
Boswell of the Thiokol Corp., recently 
took an extended vacation trip of about 
five thousand miles going through Salt 
Lake, Yellow Stone, Seattle and back down 
the coast. 

The local office of the Witco Chemical 
Co. has been moved from 2465 Porter 
Street to 649 South Olive Street. The 
new office is in the recently-constructed 
Trans-America Building, Rooms 911 and 
912. 

The Aetna Manufacturing Co. 131 
Whitehorn Way, Burlingame, Calif., was 
recently organized by H. D. Lucas for the 
manufacture of rubber floor tiling. The 
company is said to be progressing nicely 
and to be enjoying excellent business. 


T. Kirk Hill, president of the Kirkhill 
Rubber Co., recently became the father of 
a boy. The boy has been named Thomas 
Kirk Hill. 

Richard Newhall, formerly associated 
with the Cornell Newhall Laboratories of 
San Francisco, has joined the Franklin 
Rubber Co. -as assistant manager. 


Albert Frederico has been made vice- 
president of the C. P. Hall Co. of Cali- 
fornia, and will be manager of Pacific 
Coast operations. 


Flexol Prices Reduced 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York City, have reduced the prices 
for Flexol Plasticizers 4GO, TWS, and 
R-1 effective September 1. The new prices 
are 36 cents a pound for Flexol Plasti- 
cizer 4GO in tank cars, 40% cents a 
pound for Flexol TWS in tank cars, and 
47 cents a pound for Flexol R-1 in drum 
carloads, f.o.b. South Charleston, W. Va. 
The plasticizers find use in products based 
on polyvinyl chloride resins, and are im- 
portant in synthetic rubber compounds 
where oil resistance is required. Increased 
volume of production is said to make the 
lower prices possible. 


Dipcraft Company Officers 


Officers of the Dipcraft Manufacturing 
Co., 1238 Voscamp St. Pittsburgh 12, 
Penna. are Norman Tobias, president; 
Morris Tobias, vice president and treas- 
urer, and Saul Tobias, production manager. 
The company, which was organized in July, 
1946, manufactures toy balloons and spe- 
cialty latex dipped goods. 
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for rubber, paper, plastics, etc. 





Above: ‘The “business end” of the 
**Magnetic”’ Schuster Gage; prevents 
major losses of time and materials 
by keeping constant automatic con- 
trol on thickness. 


Left: The “Magnetic” Control Meter; 
automatically corrects the mill for 
any variation from required thick- 
ness, eliminates the human element. 


How to control thickness 


continuously and accurately 


Most mill men now agree that the only sure way to control 
the thickness of rubber, plastic, and other non-magnetic 
materials during processing is through CONTINUOUS 
GAGING. Anything short of continuous gaging is make- 
shift, wasteful, expensive. 

Ideal device for continuous gaging is the ‘“‘Magnetic”’ 
Schuster Gage, now a product of Pratt & Whitney. The 
Schuster Gage never lets the thickness pass beyond the 
limits without corrective action. Once installed, it is easily 
and quickly adjusted to the desired thickness, holds it as 
set right through to the end of the run. Rugged, simple; 
virtually no parts to wear out or be replaced. 

Each installation is planned for the particular machine. 
Let us analyze your requirements; no obligation. Write 
for new descriptive literature. 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
Division Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
West Hartford 1, Conn. 
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“Magnetic” | 


Schuster Gage 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
rT 


Air Vent for Tire Vulcanizers 


Many of the “bugs” of single tire vulcanizing can be 
removed by rapidly and completely eliminating air from 
the steam jackets. Trapped air blocks free steam flow 
in these jackets, resulting in uneven heat transfer, and 
various parts of the mold are overheated or under- 
heated. In addition, spotty vulcanization is caused by 
air pockets forming comparatively cool areas on the 
jacket surfaces. 

The air vent to eliminate this problem must incorpo- 
rate several conflicting features, each of which is usually 





View of the Sarco Air Vent. 


the chief characteristic of a different vent secured at 
the sacrifice of the other features. It must be very 
small, eliminate large volume of air, operate close to 
steam temperature, and it must not spit. The Sarco 
Co., Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y., 
claims that all of these features are incorporated in its 
new Sarco No. 10AB Air Vent. 

Specifically designed for single tire vulcanizers, the 
Sarco air vent is said to provide rapid elimination of 
all air by means of an oversized orifice made possible 
by a powerful thermostatic bellows. Drawn from flat 
bronze blanks, the heavy wall tubing of the vent is 
corrugated helically by a special process. With 50 
p.s.i., 135 cubic feet of air can be discharged per minute. 

The vent will operate at 5° below steam temperatures, 
meeting another requirement. No spitting of steam is 
assured because of three features: (1) the snap-action 
of the bellows, (2) the location of the body (with ori- 
fice on top) above the inlet line, and (3) the safety 
margin of space provided between the top of the bellows 
and the orifice. Only 2% inches in height, the vent 
does not interfere with the pipes, when the upper jaw is 
opened, or with the removal of the tire. 

Although specifically designed for use on single tire 
vulcanizers, at the request of one of the larger tire 
companies, the Sarco air vent can also be employed to 
advantage wherever a small high pressure air vent is 
needed. 
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pit @ LIMITAMP 


37 vital operations in this rubber plant 


Protection of this plasticator is just one of the vital jobs 
done by Limitamp starters at the Fisk Tire Plant of the 
U.S. Rubber Company at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
Over a period of four years, more than thirty-seven of 
these units have been installed in the Fisk Plant to operate 
generators, mills, Banburys, plasticators—and Fisk plans 
to add more. 

“From a maintenance point of view, I wish we had 
Limitamp control on all our high-voltage motors.” That’s 
what P. L. Butterfield, Chief Electrician at the Fisk Plant 
says about these controllers. 

Decreased maintenance costs are always an important 
consideration. Users of this equipment have found other 
advantages: high-interrupting capacity, increased safety, 
extra-long life, complete motor protection. 

You'll need more information about these starters. Fill 
in the coupon and mail it to us. Apparatus Department, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 











General Electric Company, Sect. H676-259 
Apparatus Department, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your publication GEA-4247 on the G-E Limitamp controller. 








Address aT re 


ys 
GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 
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PHOTO COURTESY BETTER MONKEY GRIP CO. 


‘Feather Flex” floor mats are removed from silicone treated molds 
with = 9 _ finish and clean pattern that give added sales 
appeal to these automobile, home, and factory mats made by 
Better Monkey Grip Company of Dallas, Texas. 


In molding heavily loaded stocks, you know how difficult 
it is to get a good surface finish without playing fireman 
with the spray gun. And you also know how rapidly such 
overspraying multiplies the cost of mold maintenance. 
That was the price you have had to pay, however, for 
quality moldings of heavily filled stocks. 


Now you can get good ence finish without soaking the 
molds even when & ow flowing stocks are used. A thin film 
of DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 gives easy release, 
good surface finish, and reduces the cost of mold mainte- 
nance. Molds stay clean 5 to 20 times as long because this 
silicone release agent does not decompose to build up on 
mold surfaces. Rejects are reduced to a minimum. Sales 
are increased ‘by high finish and sharp detail. 


That's why leading rubber companies in all parts of the 
world have adopted DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. 
Small shops realize the same advantages because no 
special equipment is required and because this silicone 
release agent costs no more per salable molding than 
ordinary lubricants. 


Easily diluted with water, DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 
35 is effective in concentrations ranging from 35 to 135 
parts of water to 1 part of the Emulsion. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street «+ Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 1514S. Hope St. « New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 2722 Taylor Sit. «© Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 


PHONE OUR NEAR- 
EST BRANCH OFFICE 
OR WRITE FOR OUR 
NEW 16-PAGE PAM- 
PHLET NO. C 12-V 
DESCRIBING DOW 
CORNING SILICONE 
MOLD RELEASE 
AGENTS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Puri-Pulley Magnetic Pulley 


A completely new type of magnetic pulley, known as 
the “Puri-Pulley,” has been produced by the Eriez 
Manufacturing Co., 586 Commerce Bldg., Erie, Penna. 
The unit is non-electric and was developed solely to 
remove fine iron or less magnetic particles and afford 
automatic separation of ferrous from non-ferrous ma- 
terial ranging in size from ten to two hundred mesh. 

While present magnetic pulleys are built to throw a 
magnetic field out several inches (for the removal of 








ordinary tramp iron), the Puri-Pulley’s strength is con- 
centrated in close to the face plate. At one inch from 
the pulley’s surface, the magnetic field is approximately 
three times as strong as a standard pulley. Design 
characteristics, as well as new alnico material accounts 
for additional strength. 

The effective cleaning surface has been increased sub- 
stantially by narrowing the -air-gaps and increasing the 
number of pole plates. This provides more major areas 
of magnetic concentration, hence better magnetic sepa- 
ration. These features make the unit highly adaptable 
for removing fines from such materials as talcs, pow- 
ders, chemicals, salts, glass sands, ball clays, granulated 
slag, rubber and any other substances requiring a high 
degree of purification. The effective cleaning range 
varies depending on the size of material being processed 
and the type of separation desired. 

Designed for use as a head pulley in belt conveying 
systems, the unit is available in 18-inch and 24-inch 
diameters and in belt widths ranging from 12 to 460 
inches. 














. . » FAST CURE WITH PHILBLACK A? 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 668 
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For rugged construction, ease of operation, and low main- 
tenance, the choice is an R. D. Wood Hydraulic Press. 


Actual performance is important, too... it’s there that 
these presses excel. From the small laboratory press to 
the large vulcanizing and curing press, R. D. Wood 
Hydraulic Presses have proved their worth to the Rubber 
Industry by constant, efficient service. Even the finish of 
the R. D. Wood Heating Platens is right and smooth. And, 
whether you do vulcanizing and curing, molding, or 
belting there is always an R. D. Wood Press which will 
fit your purpose. 

If you want more details, or engineering advice, write 


R. D. Wood Company. 























| ES 
HIGH PRESSURE VALYV 
«, wtth a purpose 


‘nside . . . they're 
7 —— yen designed 
throughout, and 
ed stainless ‘ 
it is needed 


that way, 
added is harden 
steel trim where 
most. Resists wet, —. 
i incredl 
nd erosion to an } 
alee Easily operated — 
in the elevated range of hig 
pressure hydraulic — 
Send for your COPY of the R. D. 
Wood Valve Catalog. 
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Metal equipment in your plant is easy prey 
for corrosion. You can lick this costly menace 


only if you are ready for it with positive protection. 


Under some of the toughest corrosion 
conditions known, UBS Tank Lining Compounds 
are today proving they make substantial savings 
by making valuable equipment and machinery 
corrosion-proof. Easily applied with a common 
paint brush, UBS Tank Lining Compounds cure 
to tough, seamless, permanently bonded coatings 
that are effective against a wide range of corrosive 
agents. If you have a corrosion problem involving 
acids, alkalis, oils and other chemical liquids and 
vapors, get the facts on UBS Tank Lining 
Compound by writing for free booklet, “Tank 
Lining Compound for Corrosion Proofing.” 


No obligation. 
Address all inquiries to the 
Union Bay State Chemical Co. 
50 Harvard Street 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 





UNION BAy STATE 
Chemical Company 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Hannifin 15-Ton Air Operated Press 


A new 15-ton air operated press, which is compact 
and comparatively light in weight.and which is said to 
offer new economies to rubber or plastic molding opera- 
tions, has been developed by the Hannifin Manufactur- 
ing Co., 621 So. Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. Called 
Model No. L-208, the press is adapted to both hot and 





cold molding, and the operating cycle is particularly 
adapted to*rapid production. Speeds may be regulated 
to suit the requirements of particular molding opera- 
tions. It has an advance stroke of 5% inches at 6,000 
pounds and a power stroke of 1% inches at 30,000 
pounds. The platen is 17 inches by 14 inches in size, 
with 22 inches between columns. Advance speed is six 
times the pressing speed. The same press is also built 
for bench mounting. 






GUARANTEED 
REBUILT MACHINERY 


LT UNITED 
RUBBER 
MACHINERY 


EXCHANGE 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
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CUTTING MACHINES 
Immediate Deliveries from Stock 








183-189 ORATON STREET 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
CABLE: “URME” 











Enlarged section of insulated wire braid 
showing balanced coverage more consis- 
tently maintained with Frazier-type head. 








Typical off-balance due to stock surge 
which forces wire to one side of die. 
Thin rubber film is easily broken or re- 
moved in subsequent operations. 





Excessive coverage at one edge, a result 
of uneven die wear caused mainly by 
yy stock surge, results in unbalanced bead. 














NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 


Company 











N addition to producing wire for tires and other rubber products, 
National-Standard Co. for years has built bead wire insulating 
heads, dies and baffles for the rubber industry. Thus, complete famil- 
iarity with wire insulating problems has led to the development of 
National-Standard’s new Frazier-type head, designed to correct the 
most troublesome shortcomings of conventional equipment. Here’s how: 


l. The new-type head divides the stock, sandwiches the wires, lessens surge, 
and allows the wires to pass through the die and baffle with the least 


amount of disturbance. 


2. As a result there is better control and more uniform coverage, relieving 
the possibility of separation due to wire exposure. 


3. In turn, better coverage and relief of surge reduces wear on die and 
baffle. Thus die life is often doubled, 


The new Frazier-type head offers still other advantages. These, to- 
gether with details of construction, application, available dies and 
baffles, etc., are shown and described in a new catalog. A copy is yours 
for the asking. National-Standard Company, Niles, Michigan. 








DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
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ATHENIA STEEL. . Clifton, N. J....-ccceesceves Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich........0.cceeeees Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J..........Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass.........+++.+++-Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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| NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


The Dillon 100 lb. Universal Tester, a compact, light- 


a7 
* ifetimne of | weight, accurate instrument which handles specimens in 
with a i | tensile and compression, was recently introduced by W. 


it C. Dillon & Co., Inc., 5410 West Harrison St., Chi- 
\\ mitorm (alt cago 44, Ill, Its specifications are as follows: Capacity, 


ytting Wachines Dillon 100-Pound Universal Tester 


100 Ibs. x 1 lb. increments; accuracy, 2% of indi- 








ENGINEERED 10 
MEET YOUR 
PARTICULAR 
REQUIREMENTS MODEL A2 





COULTER RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 


have been used successfully for years and 





years in the cutting of continuous volumetric 


control and stripping for Heels, Soles, Taps 


and other molded products. 





MODEL Al MODEL A3 


“ 


| cated load; dial, 5 inches O.D.; length, 15 inches in- 

cluding handwheel; width, 5 inches across dial and 
23% inches across body; height, 3% inches; weight, 3% 
pounds; power, hand operated. The tester can be hand- 
held for operation, and cannot be injured by accidental 
overload or shock recoil. It will handle specimens 134 
inches wide by %-inch thick. It will test rope, string, 
cord, fibres, wire specimens, etc., up to 4-inch diameter, 
and in compression will handle rubber, plastics, steel, 
cloth and wood adhesives, etc. 





® Model Al for Heels ®@ Model A3 for Multi- 


at high speed pro- ple Heels and Taps 
duction, or short with or across stock 
runs. grain. 

®@ Model A2 for Multi- ® Model A2S (Not 
ple Heels, Half and shown) for cutting 
Full Soles with crosswise of grain 
stock grain. of stock. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 


<J/ fj , i . / F 
/HMe AG#¢éHeA COULTER y ae ( 








BRIOGEPOR ° ONNECTICUT . 
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 Reacloseter 2-MT > 


Whatever Your Sifting Problem by 
... there's a UNIQUE Gyro-Sifter DU PONT 


to satisfy your production needs! 








EQUIPMENT 








Has many advantages in rubber stocks 


* Resists heat and aging. 
* Little tendency to revert during long cures. 
* Resists flex cracking. 


+ Retains tensile strength and tear 
icine emis resistance at elevated temperatures. 

Crushers, Grinders, Sifters, Attrition Mills . . Mate- * Low heat build-up. 

rial Processing Machinery of every type. Designed to 

your requirements by experienced engineers whose 

reputation is founded upon doing things right. Litera- 

ture available. Inquiries invited. 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Plant: Muncy, Pa. —E. 1. DU PON TON 98, DELAWARE 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WILMING G 
BETTER LIVIN GUPIND 
MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. BETTER THINGS Fe uGH CHEMISTRY Nearer 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





























@ TUBERS adagcatle to 


variety of products. Illustrated at left is a 41” 
NE tuber equipped with cross-feed fianged- 
type head for insulating wire, extruding hose 
covering, special shapes ortubing. With slight 
modifications, either rubber or plastics can 
be handled. 


My, 


QUICK CHANGE HEAD i@ 


NE Quick Change Head Unit permits swinging 
Die Head out, for cleaning, inspection or chang- 
ing. Just loosen 2 bolts. This feature illustrated 
on a 3%” NE Tuber is available on all sizes 


thru 6”. 


NATIONAL-ERIE 


ERIE, 7 .. S. ae 
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‘,.. for the Rubber , estoy 


WITH ONE CONTROL UNIT 
or the new “Package Type” Unit 


Greater employee efficiency, lower maintenance 
costs and increased production can be yours 
with a properly engineered central dust collect- 
ing system, Nationally-known plants such as 
that of the large rubber processing concern 
shown above, select Parsons consistantly for all 
their dust problems. Each of these Oval Bag dust 
arrestors handle 40,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute continuously, without shut-down. 


Tutroducing the neu 
Dust Control Unit 


For collecting dust from 
individual machines, or 
from a small group of 
points where dust is lo- 
calized in a more con- 
centrated area, the Par- 
sons “GEM” Dust Col- 
lector (left) is recom- 
mended. This small, com- 
pact unit, designed for 
quick installation, has 
ample filter cloth to 
maintain uniform suc- 
tion. It has proved it’s 
effectiveness in many 
kinds of rubber plant 
operations and in scores 
of other industries. 


Write for FREE 

Bulletin 

“Mastery Of 
The Air’ 








Parsons’ dust collecting systems 
ore the accepted standard for 
collecting carbon black, tale and 
all types of rubber dust. 
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BOOKS 





Modern Rubber Chemistry. By Harry Barron. Published by 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. 5-% x 8-% in. 502 pp. $7.50. 


(Available from Book Department of RuBBER AGe) 

Here is a welcome addition to the technical literature 
on rubber, particularly the manufacture of rubber products 
on which the literature is so sparse. Although the seasoned 
rubber technologist may not agree with the author’s ap- 
proach to some of the more complex rubber problems, such 
as colloidal behavior, the average rubber chemist will wel- 
come the treatment given such problems. 

What Dr. Barron has done in this book is to offer a 
complete manual of natural rubber, including properties, 
manufacture, chemistry and technology, explaining the scien- 
tific principles behind rubber manufacture as at present 
understood. Because the necessity for knowledge of rubber 
behavior has spread to innumerable other industries, he 
has presented the subject in easy-to-understand language, 
often resorting to analogies to simplify understanding. Only 
brief reference is made to the synthetic rubbers since, ac- 
cording to the author, there is a widespread lack of knowl- 
edge on the natural material and until this can be remedied 
“it serves no useful purpose to consider synthetic rubbers.” 

The book includes descriptions of rubber manufacture and 
processing and explains the chemical and physical proper- 
ties of rubber, vulcanization, acceleration, and the relative 
effectiveness of the various accelerators, aging, compound- 
ing, etc. Subjects covered include the direct use of latex, 
the processing of reclaimed rubber, rubber reinforcement, 
and the production of many special articles including hard 
rubber, tires, hose, belting, wire and cable, etc. The chapters 
on the physical testing of rubber are written for direct 
practical use in the laboratory, covering the subject from 
the actual conduct of the test to the interpretation of the 
results. 

In all, the book has 35 chapters, divided into five parts 
as follows: (1) General Considerations; (2) Scientific As- 
pects of Raw Rubber; (3) Processing of Rubber; (4) 
Scientific Aspects of Vulcanized Rubber; (5) Technology 
of Rubber. There are both author and subject indexes. 


The Chemical Formulary: 1948. Edited by H. Bennett. Pub- 
lished by’ the Chemical Publishing Co., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 448 pp. $7.00. 


The latest volume in this series, the 8th to be issued, 
contains thousands of practical formulas compiled by authori- 
ties and experts in hundreds of fields. It is an entirely new 
book, with each formula being new and different from 
those in the seven preceding volumes. Like the previous 
editions, the current work not only furnishes the name and 
quality of each ingredient, but explains the steps to follow 
in the production of the finished material. A full chapter 
is devoted to plastics, rubber, resins and waxes. 


Petroleum Production. Vol. IV. Condensate Production 
and Cycling. By Park J. Jones. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing ‘Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
6 x 9 in. 238 pp. $5.00. 


Continuing the series of volumes on petroleum production, 
this latest book, as indicated by its sub-title, is concerned 
with condensate production and cycling. Latest methods and 
procedures are reviewed and discussed, with suggestions for 
possible improvement. The book is divided into two parts, 
the first on foundations and the second to applications. A 
subject index is provided. 
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When Lumps show up in 
the Calender Rolls 







It’s an even bet that the trouble 
is too hot mill work. But that is 
poor consolation for granular 
rubber or thickened gauge. Mill 
roll temperature can be easily 
checked, therefore intelligently controlled, by the use 
of the Cambridge Surface Pyrometer. It is an ac- 
curate, rugged instrument that can be used while the 
rolls are in operation. Its use will help cut costs and 
make better rubber products. Send for Bulletin No. 
194-SA. 


CAMBRIDGE 


ROLL @ NEEDLE @ MOLD 


PYROMETERS 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


3754 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 











BEG. TRADE MAAR 


RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 
width desired. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 








e Equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 

to the cut. 

e Has repulsion 
induction mo 
tor which car 
ries any over 
loads 


eAutomatic 
sharpener de 
vice keep: 
knife keen anc 


sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 
Cuts within 1/64 inch to. 1/100 inch tolerance de- 
pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts sqrarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobber: 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 


od. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth C cs M 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WlIsconsin 7-5547 
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To meet the many requests for information 
concerning Royle “Popular Size” Extruding 
Machines, a fully illustrated, quick reference 
bulletin has been prepared describing the Royle 
# 2, # 3, and # 4 extruding machines — the 
extruders most commonly associated with cur- 
rent extrusion processes. 

Please use the handy coupon below to order 
your copy of this useful bulletin. It will be sent 


to you promptly and without obligation. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS ROYLE 
10 ESSEX ST., PATERSON 3, N. J. PATERSON 


N. J 
THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 1880 


PIONEERED 


Please send me Royle bulletin titled “Popular Size.” 
Company. 





Name 
Address. 
City 








Zone State 
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A PROCESSING AID FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FLOOR TILE 


Use 12 volumes of SOLKA-FLOC to replace 
an equal volume of mineral filler to obtain: 


EASIER PROCESSING STOCKS 


¢ better plasticity 
¢ lower batch temperature 
¢ less power consumption 


BETTER FINISHED TILING 


¢ resilience with hardness 
¢ high dimensional stability 
¢ smoother surfaces 


For further information and samples, write 
to our Technical Service Department. 


*® 


BROWN COMPANY 


FOREMOST PRODUCERS | PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. * 
465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. * 110 S, DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ° 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 
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(CONT’D) 


The Chemistry of High Polymers (American Edition). 
By C. E. H. Bawn, Published by Interscience Publishers, 
Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 
250 pp. $4.50. 


Based on a series of postgraduate lectures given in the 
autumn of 1946 at the University of Bristol (England), this 
book is addressed to those who wish to become familiar 
with some of the basic ideas of the physcis and chemistry 
of high polymers. in this sense, it is a welcome addition 
to the technical literature. 

The technical importance of high polymers has led to 
the accumulation of much empirical information, while 
recent academic research has deepened the understanding 
of the polymerization process and the peculiar properties of 
high polymers. This book, therefore, will not only be of 
interest to the beginner but also to those in industry who 
wish to learn more about fundamental advances. 

After an introductory chapter on the structure of high 
polymeric molecules, the problems of condensation and ad- 
dition polymers are reviewed. One major chapter deals with 
the solid state, including the nature and structure of crystal- 
line and amorphous polymers and their physical and 
mechanical properties. Other chapters deal with the kinetic 
and thermodynamic properties and cover in detail the 
methods of molecular weight and shape determination, frac- 
tionation, and molecular weight distribution. 

There are seven chapters in all, as follows: (1) Introduc- 
tion, Nature and Types of Polymer; (2) Condensation 
Polymerization; (3) Addition Polymerization; (4) Thermo- 
dynamics of Solutions of High Polymers; (5) Size and 
Shape of Macromolecules; (6) Structure, Stereochemistry 
and Crystallinity of High Polymers; (7) Structure and 
Physical Properties of High Polymers. The kinetic theory 
of rubber elasticity is reviewed in the latter chapter. A 
subject index is included. 


» 
Practical Color Simplified. By William J. Miskella. Pub- 
lished by the Miskella Infra-Red Co., East 73rd and 


Grand Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 5% x 8% in. 114 pp. $5.00. 


Issued as part of the “Practical Finishing Series” published 
by the company, this latest handbook covers lacquering, 
enameling, coloring and painting, with special attention to 
mixing, choosing, harmonizing, matching, lighting, testing 
and designation. In brief, it is a handbook for everyone 
interested in or using color. The patented Miskella Color 
Chart is contained in the book. This chart enables one to 


mechanically select colors, mix shades and tints, harmonize 
A subject 


three or more colors, and avoid color discords. 
index is included. 





. » - FAST CURE WITH PHILBLACK A? 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 668 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY 
THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 


THROAT DEPTHS 
1%4” to 26” 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied by 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 
FOOT DIAMETERS 






STANDARD 
MODEL Ye” to 1/4” 
134,” Th) ROLLS 
THROAT 3 Table and Roll or 
' two Rolls 
RANGE 


V2” or 1”, also 
1 CM Metric 





26” DEEP THROAT MODEL 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept. A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 





CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 
| 261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 


_ Designers and Manufacturers 

| of 

RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


e All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Smal] Factories. 


© Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


® Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 





® Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


| Cable Address Telephone 
| “Contimac” New York WOrth 2-1650 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 33 Boulevard des Bastignolles, Paris 8, 
France. Andre Berjonneau, Manager 


ROGER WILSON & CO., LTD. Speaking Tile Walk, Birmingham 15, England 
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convert into perfect rolls 
of narrow width on 


Camachine 26-3A 


Adhesive tapes and other tacky surfaced 
rubbers, plastics, papers and fabrics are 
converted into top quality rolls, firmly and 
evenly wound, accurately measured on 
Camachine 26-3A. Handles web up to 56” 
wide, producing rolls as narrow as 12” 

up to 1734” diameter. Web speed range up 
to 400 fpm. Write for illustrated literature. 


Camachines 


FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 





CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
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THANKS TO WHITTAKER 


Whittaker fillers and coating pigments are 
helping to produce better paper the World 
over. 

Familiarity with raw material requirements 
of paper making is only one reason for Whit- 
taker’s outstanding success record in problem- 
solving. 


IN THE RUBBER FIELD 


... and in many other industries— plastic, tex- 
tile, leather, soap—better products are being 
developed through better Whittaker materials. 

This varied experience can help to improve 
your product, increase your production, earn 
greater profits for your company. 

For technical data, laboratory samples or 
private consultation, write Whittaker, Clark & 
Daniels, Inc., 260 W. Broadway, New York 13. 


@ 1332 


Ha "" ALUMINUM SILICATE + ASBESTOS + BARYTES * BENTONITE- + BLACKS 
BLANC FIXE » CALCIUM CARBONATE + CALCIUM HYDROXIDE * CALCIUM OXIDE * CALCIUM 
SULFATE * CHALK + CLAYS * COLORS + CHROMIUM OXIDE GREEN + DIATOMACEOUS 
EARTH © EARTH COLORS + GRAPHITE + HYDRATED LIME * IRON OXIDE * KAOLIN » LIME 
LIMESTONE * MAGALITE » MAGNESIUM CARBONATE * MAGNESIUM OXIDE * LO-MICRON 
MAGNESIUM SILICATE + MICA « PUMICE STONE * PYROPHYLLITE * RED OXIDE + SERICITE 
SILICA « SLATE * SOAPSTONE + STEARATES « TALC * VENETIAN RED * WHITING + YELLOW OXIDE 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





Reactivity and Structure of Dienes and Their Polymers. I. 
Reactivity of 7-Complex Compounds. II. Synthetic and 
Natural Rubber. (Communication No. 76-77). Rubber 
Foundation, P. O. Box 66, Delft, Holland. 5-34 x 8-% in. 
24 pp. 


Reactions involving the carbon-carbon double bond fall 
into two typical groups: (1) those taking place through a free 
radical mechanism, and (2) ionin reactions. The first of 
these two papers draws attention to a large group of re- 
actions which have in common the intermediate formation 
of a labile complex compound. Kinetic proof of the existence 
of these reactive intermediates is offered and the compounds 
have been labled 7-complexes. A detailed definition of these 
complex compounds is given. The second paper continues 
the work and evaluates the position of polyisoprenes within 
a broad range of polymers. ‘Some aspects of polymer syn- 
thesis and correlations existing between dienes and polymer 
structure are discussed. Both papers originally appeared 
in the Transactions of the Faraday Society. 


Influencing and Measuring Employee Attitudes. (Personnel 
Series Number 113). American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 6x9 in. 56 pp. 
$1.00. 


This pamphlet presents discussions by Charles W. King, 
vice-president of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation; 
James C. Worthy, head of personnel research for Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company; Lawrence Rogin, director of education 
and publicity for the CIO Textile Workers Union; C. F. 
Hawker, vice-president of the Armstrong Cork Company; 
and Harry Long, plant superintendent of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, on discovering and evalu- 
ating employee attitudes, stimulating teamwork between 
foremen and union stewards, getting information to em- 
ployees and the public, and equipping foremen for the key 
role of contact between management and labor. The 
pamphlet also contains a union estimate of plant newspapers. 


Twenty Years of Rubber and Plastics. A. Schulman, Inc., 
790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 9, Ohio. 81% x 11 in. 50 pp. 


Issued to commemorate the twentieth anniversary of the 
company, this booklet is virtually a pictorial journey through 
the nationwide organization of the company. A section of 
the booklet is devoted to the story of scrap rubber, and spe- 
cifically to its position in World War II. Pictorial views are 
provided of the different Schulman plants about the country, 
and photographs illustrate the various operations in the prep- 
eration of scrap rubber. Attention is given to the company’s 
plastics division, and to Schulman’s activities in this field. 
The activities of the company’s machinery division are also 
discussed. Useful interconversion tables of weights and 
measures are appended. 


a 
Hydraulic Presses. (Bulletins No. 285 and 286). Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Penna. 24 pp. 


Including more than 50 photographs, these two bulletins 
describe the complete line of Southwark presses and power 
tools engineered and built by the company. Bulletin 285 
discusses miscellaneous types of hydraulic presses ranging 
in capacity from 100 to 6,000 tons for high speed production 
and accurate forming of sheet metal parts to any desired 
shape. Bulletin 286 discusses standard and custom built 
steam platen presses for use in the fabricating of belting, 
brake lining, druggists’ sundries, gaskets, packing, grinding 
wheels, insulating board, linoleum, molded rubber goods, 
plastic laminates, plywoods, polished plastic sheets, printing 
plates and mats, rubber tile and wallboard. 
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SMACO GASKET SPLICER (WaanTy 


TRUCK TYPE 











Vulcanizer | 
© SPLICES | BAN ae BUILDER 
e MOLDS BUILT UP T0 60” WIDE 
FEATURES 


Speed of operation 
One operator handles 
up to six units * No 
mechanical breakdowns * Heat controls in both platens ° 
Splices gaskets up to 3” in diameter, right angles or 
T-joints. 








SPECIFICATIONS | 


Bench Space 5” x 6” — Bench Overhang 9” 
Height 14” — Hardened Cam and Anvil 
Bronze or Hardened Aluminum Platens 
Chromalox Heaters — Fenwal Thermostats 
Mold Sizes — I!/4” x 2” x 4” and 2” x 3” x 6” 
Pressure Adjustments on Anvil 
Current — 110 or 220 Volts 


USED BY THE LEADERS 


For Further Information Write 


Utility Manufacturing Company 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


SIVON MACHINE AND MANUFACTURING CO. Srigeeigto coal 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO F Long Distance Phone Call MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 14-7020 








We PROCESS LINERS 
ol All Types * 


A Note or Wire Will 
We also manufacture Mold Bring You Prices and 
Lubricants for use with Full Data Prom ptl y 


synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. 
J.J. WHITE = 
Xby having us treat your tries | PRQDUCTS CO. 


to renderthem .. . 
MILDEW-PROOF e FLAME-PROOF 7700 STANTON AVE. * 


WATER-PROOF 
OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


CALL AT YOUR CONVENTENCF 
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For Non-Marking 
Sole Compounds 





“FILFLOC™ 


REGISTERED UNDER JU. S, No. 431,067 


Early in our pioneering efforts as flock pro- 
ducers, we recognized that the special needs of 
the Rubber Industry call for a special group of 
fillers. Here in 'Filfloc" is a product developed 
specifically to enhance strength, as well as im- 
part non-marking qualities. Through experience 
and joint research with you, we furnish various 
types of "Filfloc"' to meet EXACTLY your needs 
for compounding crude, synthetic or reclaim. 


REQUEST FREE WORKING SAMPLES 





100 MOSHASSUCK ST., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


G. B. Light Process Oil. Chemicals Division, Golden Bear 
Oil Coz: P. O. Box 846, Oildale, Calif. 6 x 9 in. 12 pp. 


Issued -as the first of a series of technical reports by the 
company, this booklet is designed to serve as an introduction 
to the use of G. B. Light Process Oil. It contains basic in- 
formation required for compounding with the material, in- 
cluding its use in natural rubber, GR-S, and neoprene, as 
well as in blends of natural rubber and GR-S. Specifications 
and properties of the process oil are outlined. A second 
technical report, consisting of a reprint of the article 
“Petroleum Products for Rubber,” which originally appeared 
is also available from 


in the June, 1948, issue of RUBBER AGE, 
the company on request. 
o 
Squirrel-Cage Induction Motors. (Bulletins No. 1300-PRD- 
189 and 190). Electric Machinery Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 8% x 11 in. 14 pp. 
Handsomely illustrated with cutaway drawings, photo- 


graphs, charts, tables and diagrams, these two bulletins out- 
line the functions and the advantages of the company’s line 
of induction motors. Bulletin 1300-PRD-189 concerns itself 
with four or more pole motors, while Bulletin 1300-PRD- 
190 considers the two-pole motor. Their use in boiler feed 
pumps, oil pipe-line pumps, centrifugal blowers and in com- 
pressors are discussed. 


« 
Synchronous Motors. (Bulletins No. 1200-PRD-175 and 
1100-PRD-181). Electric Machinery Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 


These bulletins discuss bracket and pedestal-bearing types 
of synchronous motors. Some of the features of the motors 
which are emphasized include fabricated steel frame, modern 
multi-layer insulation, and splash-proof and dip- 
proof protective construction. Application advantages and 
installation pictures are included. Bulletin 1200-PRD-175 
covers low speed (blow 500 r.p.m.) and Bulletin 1100-PRD- 
181 covers high speed (above 500 r.p.m.) motors. 

a 


Piccolyte, the Versatile Résin. Pennsylvania Industrial Chem- 
ical Corp., Clairton, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


bearings, 


The properties and advantages of this pale, non-yellowing 
terpene resin are outlined and discussed in this pamphlet. 
Matters of cost, yield, solubility, color and compatibility are 
considered. Suggested uses for Piccolyte in paint and var- 
nish, rubber compounding, printing inks, paper coatings, ad- 
hesives, wax blends, concrete, leather and textiles are dis- 
cussed. Photographs illustrate different manufacturing 
operations in the production of the resin, 








- « « FAST CURE WITH PHILBLACK A? 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 668 
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Re 
THIONEX 


a high speed accelerator 
by 
Du Pont 


has these advantages in rubber and GR-S 


* GIVES FAST CURES * GOOD AGING 








* SAFE * NON - DISCOLORING 


* DELAYED ACTION * NON-BLOOMING 





* STABLE IN MASTER BATCHES 








BBER CHEMICALS 


(Inc.) 





ONT RU ; 
MATURED eee toron: ox Nemours & Ce: 


WILMINGTON 98, 


76 BEAVER STREET | BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
NEW YORK 5.N. Y. | em 


HROUGH CHEMI 

















THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Makers of Stamford “*Factice”’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
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MARKETS 





Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 











Natural Rubber 


spot rubber on the Com- 


modity Exchange has swung in a range of 
1.88 cents since our last report (August 
11), high for the period being 24.00 cents 
on August 18, and low 22.12 cents on Au- 
gust 25. The average price of spot rubber 
for the month of August was 23.63 cents 
based on 22 trading days. This compares 
with an average of 24.24 for the month 
of July. 

Proposed amendments to the Exchange’s 
by-laws, recommended by the organization’s 
rubber trade group, have been approved by 
the board of governors and will be put. to 
a ballot vote of the membership. Trading 
in the new contract, if approved, will be 
started October 11, with March, 1949, as 
the first delivery month. The new contract 
is identical with the prewar trading form 
and provides for delivery of only one 
grade, No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets. 

The proposed amendments would also 
reduce the Exchange’s commission rates 
and floor brokerage for rubber futures 
contracts and provide a special rate of 
commission for “day” trades in rubber. 

The Rubber Study Group has reported 
a 120,000 long ton increase in world natu- 
ral rubber output during the first half of 
1948. Malaya was the principal rubber 
exporter in the first 5 months of 1948 with 
107,916 long tons. Exports by other pro- 


The price of 


ducing countries included: Netherlands 
East Indies, 18,688 tons; Ceylon, 7,754; 
Indochina, 10,973; Belgian Congo, 1,368. 


Today’s quotations in the outside market, 
London and Singapore, follow : 


Outside Mavk-: 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 

Spot ... é enna 22% 

October-December pdb kaa peewee. ee 

oN OE er rn mee 22! 
Thin Latex Crepe: 

| SPP bane en ose i 25 

September a ne sie “a9 
Ze prowe Crepe, No.2. . «2. sccessc's 16% 
STI EE ahs Bhs os en es ws na bwin O08 17% 
Bit Meth Crepes oc evinces 11% 

London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
October-December .............. 21.78 21.98 
SIGNET SF *TURPOR so 6b oo bi bie eNO 21.62 - 21.82 
Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
September 20.94 - 21.04 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types) 

Butaprene NF .,....... inca 390 - .415 
SS ee en ; 400 - .425 
Butaprene NAA ........ ice ears 440 465 
Butaprene NXM Sa Se ae 470 - .495 
Chemigum oaNS ........ ie .400 - .470 
Chemigum 50 N4NS ...... at 400 - .470 
SIN UU ne so Wiig oss bcos on 0% 450 - .520 
RU ec ces ns ; 400 - .425 
IMs ie ig. wie. b 0 ae e's 470 - .495 
RN esd oaks é band 0 vca'e'es 400 - .425 
Pemmereme ae yee Bo. cc ccueccs 651 
Neoprene Types CG and AC. a —— = .500 
Neoprene Types FR and KNR..... - - .750 
NWeeereme ‘Type S .........:.. if - .32u 
Neoprene Type NC. ....... ary — - ,25) 
PE ON a ei ages RO ~ ATS 
ee cans 5 hig co a aacievc .400 - .425 
a... 8 eee Se ha pee ere & Vas 
pe EE RCI ee .370 - .470 
Thiokol Type Di AS nk vba .750 - .850 
Thiokol Type i arate Mike cha oak .520 - .620 
Thiokol PRI Withee i bane eee? eee 
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Scrap Rubber 


Expected improvement in the scrap rub- 
ber market after the Labor Day period 
was not completely forthcoming. Many 
plants which had been shut down for the 
usual vacation and inventory periods are 
now resuming operations, and it was gen- 
erally felt that the market would soon as- 
sume a firmer tone. There have been no 
changes in price quotations. Current quo- 
tations follow: 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 
Mixed passenger tires ..............- ton $12.00 
Ee. ee ie ton nom. 
Mixed truck tires ........+. .ton. 12.00 
Beadless passenger tires ............ ton nom. 
No. 1 passenger peelings ............ ton 42.50 
INO, T COMCR SORTIRE os os ee ee ton 42.50 
Red passenger tubes ..............5-- Ib. .06% 
Black passenger tubes .... ..........lb. .03% 
Mixed passenger tubes ............ Ib. .03% 
ES ee ee rns lb. nom. 
oo ee eerie Ib. 06 
POC COGN WUEE O Kis 6's ck vase oe sce Ib. .03 
Buffines ae ee Cee ton 15.00 


Reclaimed Rubber 

Demand for reclaim continues at a tairly 
high level. Consumption for the month of 
July amounted to 19,367 tons compared 
with 23,876 tons in June. The slump was 
attributed to seasonal plant shut-downs. for 
inventory and vacation periods. It was 
expected that the figures for August would 
compare more favorably. Consumption for 
the first seven months of the year came to 
160,071 tons. Current quotations follow: 


Tires 
eee lb. .08%@ .09% 
Black, Digester ........ lb. .08 @ .08% 
SR Ib, .09 @ .09% 
GR-S Whole Tire ......Ib. 0814@ .09 
Inner Tubes 
le x bmiices + ots ane Ib. .12%@ .13% 
eee oe caks Parr Ib. .134%@ 14 
EES RRA 5 Sr lb. 9%~@ WW 
OE. isivscu sie es --- Ib O08%@ ~~ 09 
Shoe 
Unwashed oso ei oe Wels ONE Be. 08.44 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


Reflecting the general trend apparent in 
almost all industry, demand for cotton tire 


fabrics lessened somewhat from previous 
high levels. Export demand has also 
slacked off to some extent and this was 


attributed to present world conditions, the 
effect of ECA on world markets, ete. The 
price structure for cotton tire fabrics re- 
nains substantially the same with current 
quotations as follows: 


ee Gia Bes ee Fy Se a ee Ib. .7600 
Standard, Peeler, 1474/2 bes omar “oa Se ee 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3......... 200. Ib. .8050 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2....  ..... Ib. .8575 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2. ities 6. ae See 
Extra Staple, Peeler, DUR WEE ce Re stee 058 Ib. .9025 
Chafers 
36.4 oe eee oO RE) oie iced eens tbh. .7550 
0:25 oh: 4OUP OG. BOTE) osc cee .-- 7125 
11.65 -of.. (per O68. Vad): 6c cecese ss 5%. 6650 
A ae ae eS 5 ee Ie Ib. 7275 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has swung in a range of 
1.05 cents since our last report (August 
11), high for the period being 32.57 cents ° 
on August 12, and low 31.52 cents on Au- 
gust 23. The average price of middling 


uplands for the month of August was 
32.23 cents based on 22 trading days. This 


ag with an average of 34.89 cents 

1 July. 

W ashington reports state that unless 
factors not now evident enter the picture 
there will be no cotton quotas in 1949. The 
Department of Agriculture estimated crop 
production for the year at 15,219,000 bales, 
which is not quite 7% above the normal 
supply. The outlook for distribution is not 
too clear at the moment, with estimates 
ranging between 11,000,000 and 13,000,000 
bales. 

The ECA has increased by $8,000,000 the 
amount of foreign aid funds available to 
China for the purchase of raw cotton. Pre- 
vious ECA financed raw cotton shipments 
from the United States to China amounted 
to $46,700,000. Finland, whose textile in- 
dustry is currently operating at 70% of 
prewar, was also extended a_ $5,000,000 
credit for the purchase of raw cotton by 
the Export-Import Bank. 

The Sao Paulo crop was reported at 
85% of last year’s total, while the Chinese 
crop was estimated at 11,332,000 piculs of 
110.23 pounds each. The Egyptian crop 
was estimated at 1,650,000 bales against 
1,314,000 bales last year. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 


exchange follow: 
Aug. 11 ~———-September 13——-, 
Close High Low Close 
October 31.23 31.27 31.04 31.11 
December 31.29 31.00 30.79 30.80 
ee 31.32 30.79 30.64 30.64 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 








FROM AUGUST 12 TO SEPTEMBER 13 
Date 
Aug. Spot Dec. Mar. May July Sales 
12 23.7 B:2he0 misao 21.40 21.30 50 
13 23:73 Biced :22-.05 20:90 21.80 53 
14 : - 
15 a 
16 22.75 20.55 20.40 20.25 20.15 86 
17 23,40 ° 21.20. °21.00. 21:00 20.90 100 
18 24.00 21.69 21.60 21.55 21.45 6} 
19 23.00 20.50 20.40 20.35 20.25 50 
20 22.50 20.30 20.30 20.25 20.15 104 
1 
23 22.62 20.40 20.30 20.25 20.15 67 
24 23.00 20.79 20.70 20.65 20.55 51 
25 22.12 20.05 19.95 19.85 19.75 130 
26 22.38 20.30 20.15 20.05 19.95 62 
27 23.00 20.96 20.90 20.85 20.75 56 
28 - 
9 = re 
30 22.88 20.70 20.65 20.65 20.55 44 
Sept 
l 23.12 20.85 20.85 20.85 20.75 20 
l 22.88 20.80 20.65 20.65 20.55 22 
2 22.75 20.75 20.60 20.84 20.50 32 
r 23:20. 21.15. 21.10: 21.30 200 24 
4 lls insane = 
6 » « = — —— - 
7 23.12 21.05 21.00 20.95 20.85 14 
8 22.75 20.90 20.85 20.80 20.70 75 
} 22.75 20.95 20.91 20.95 20.85 45 
10 23.00 21.25 21.10 21.05 20.95 23 
11 = pe - * — 
12 - - - -— = 
13 22.88 21.00 20.75 20.70 20.60 9 
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TANNEY: COSTELLO 


IN C. 
P.0.80x 112 
668 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 
AKRON AKRON 9, OHIO___ 





CABLE ADDRESS “COSTAN 





Scrap 
Rubber 


Natural 
Rubber 











Representatives for: 

T. A. DESMOND & CO., INC. 
Importers of Natural Rubber 
33 Rector Street 
New York City 
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Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND ~ 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 





STATISTICS isc inicits 


U. S. Imports and Re-Exports of Natural Rubber 

















| ——GROSS IMPORTS —\ 
r—~—~—Natural Rubber (Dry)———, -———Natural Rubber (Latex) — Guayule — TOTAL 
Average Average Average Total NET 
Declared Declared Declared Gross 7~RE-EXPORTS— IM- 
Total Value Total Value Total Value Imports Total PORTS 
Long Declared perpound Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Long Declared Long 
Year Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Tons Value Tons 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 19,852 6,659,899 14.98 1,229 286,552 10.41 488,145 12,581 4,488,223 475,564 
1937 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 23,185 10,213,670 19.67 2,694 745,873 12.36 600,479 7,902 3,385,433 592,577 
1938 397,620 125,357,730 14.07 11,878 4,147,318 15.59 2,485 623,819 11.21 411,983 5,652 1,799,124 406,331 
1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 27,438 10,467,552 17.03 2,232 463,345 9.27 499,473 13,125 5,832,618 486,348 
1940 780,820 303,117,726 17.33 33,789 14,593,466 19.28 3,634 758,007 9.31 818,243 7,060 3,197,136 811,183 
1941 989,329 401,890,393 18.14 34,798 15,965,627 20.48 4,881 1,145,767 10.48 1,029,008 5,376 2,757,872 1,023,632 
1942 265,980 112,377,896 18.86 10,646 5,630,667 23.61 5,523 1,660,792 13.42 282,149 10,856 5,913,386 271,293 
1943 50,348 31,364,033 27.81 1,890 1,312,202 30.99 7,679 3,636,789 21.14 59,917 22,587 16,446,707 37,330 
1944 103,820 73,908,389 31.78 3,091 2,092,211 30.22 6,700 3,351,233 22.33 113,611 9,739 8,712,695 103,872 
1945 134,454 95,850,441 31.82 4,773 3,115,853 29.14 10,040 5,963,797 26.52 149,267 9,509 7,201,746 139,758 
1947 690,954 306,919,456 19.83 17,722 9,820,080 24.91 2,880 1,492,825 20.30 711,556 4,122 2,354,494 707,434 
1946: 
Oct. 45,523 24,745,403 24.27 672 438,938 29.15 691 377,319 24.38 46,886 649 613,424 46,237 
Nov. 58,756 30,648,620 23.29 130 85,363 29.24 379 200,270 23.58 59,265 60 29,800 59,205 
Dec. 44,159 23,810,760 23.87 2,005 1,501,336 33.43 494 265,679 24.02 46,658 17 20,625 46,641 
1947: 
an. 92,459 51,035,472 eed ol ew siege eat 315 169,081 23.65 Perry 20 eee heey 
eb. $7,771 30,580,942 23.63 2,426 1,550,499 28.52 481 256,760 23.84 60,678 1,991 1,149,953 58,687 
Mar. 35,128 19,421,550 24.46 496 324,103 29.15 463 246,573 23.76 36,087 39 23,592 36,048 
Apr. 45,453 23,627,600 23.21 34 26,754 34.84 524 282,941 24.09 46.011 26 20,725 45,985 
ay 91,918 47,208,658 22.93 763 442,050 25.87 345 186,201 24.11 93,026 14 9,169 93,012 
une 62,346 28,339,739 20.29 2,825 1,642,417 25.95 554 298,705 24.07 65,725 47 22,998 65,678 
tily 56,080 22,379,698 17.08 1,407 855,454 25.09 74 27,458 16.55 57,561 421 226,777 57,140 
Aug. 43,637 16,127,766 16.93 1,784 960.877 24.48 104 24,768 18.54 45,525 191 118,666 45,334 
Sept. 45,724 14,589,611 14.24 516 324,206 27.12 44 10,414 15.29 46,284 174 95,640 46,110 
Oct. 46,898 14,819,306 13.11 3,081 1,370,242 19.85 cece eneees yeas 49,979 134 64,620 49,665 
Nov. 48,952 16,962,935 15.46 1,994 1,042,644 23.13 Giese? | wahenss onae 50,946 514 289.752 50,432 
Dec. 69,158 24,458,323 15.21 2,438 1,280,834 23.45 eee ey ee ies 71,596 371 215,958 71,225 
1948; 
= 76,723 29,782,199 17.33 4,130 2,044,850 22.11 Saaie. ey ren bias 117,906 334 206,103 117,572 
eb. 51,528 21,027,604 18.06 2,400 1,420,676 26.43 43 10,235 10.53 53.971 290 170,339 53,681 
Mar. 68,848 27,902,550 18.09 3,148 1,730,014 24.02 25 6,845 10.05 72,021 467 215,156 71,554 
Apr. 38,433 15,.136.536 17.35 2.284 1,260,932 24.65 30 7.976 10.53 40.747 343 199 815 40.404 
May 37,227 14,409,747 17.28 3,442 1,915,744 24.84 40 9,435 10.53 40,709 1,031 485,941 39,678 
June 62,376 25,338,739 18.13 2,288 1,335,173 26.05 60 14,152 10.53 64,724 718 348,043 64,006 





Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Notes: (1) Figures for latex are on a dry weight basis. (2) Figures for re-exports include natural rubber (dry and latex) and guayule. 

















Natural Rubber U.S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
. 
(Including Latex and Guayule) Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, ete. 
. (All Quantities in Long Tons) Stocks On (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Hand at End Gutta-Perch 
Year New Supply Consumption Re-Exports of Period nsiiiilianas Sie Jelutong a Other ol 
M404 poe ye 575,000 12,581 — Year Tons Value ons Value Tons Value 
19 600,479 543.600 7,902 262,204 1936 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 1,568 555,643 
1938 411,983 437.031 5,652 231.500 1937 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 + =—-1,122 440,894 
1939 499,473 592,000 13,125 125.800 1938 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 444 204,582 
1940 818,243 648,500 7,060 288,864 1939 694 265.553 6,640 1,603,418 1,740 539,255 
1941 1,029,007 775,000 5,376 533.344 1940 648 300.500 7,451 2,449,137 2,340 1,004,885 
1942 282,653 376,791 10,856 422,714 1941 924 489,514 8.821 2,954,001 1,783 607,025 
1943 55,329 317,634 20,815 139,594 1942 1,544 —-1,107.059 1,200 530,296 804 525,763 
1944 107,834 144,113 9,665 93,650 1943 1,047 708.701 35 14,840 SESS. is deena 
1945 135,672 105,429 6,743 118,715 1944 1,012 660.805 88 45,578 10 4,999 
1946 400,687 277,597 4,338 237,467 1945 1,361 907,253 bpelc i. Sans 36 21,970 
1947 688,354 562,661 4,101 129,038 1946 2,281 2,233.065 304 256,169 423 458.064 
1947 1,982 2,276,531 2,878 1,496,887 392 779,591 
1946: 
Nov. 55,231 37,223 35 218,672 1946: 
Dee 57,620 38,802 23 237,467 Oct. 282 367,393 21 29,307 305 216,901 
Nov. 152 270,379 28 39,502 3 10,233 
1947: Dec. 199 287,167 57 41,757 26 52,096 
an. 102,080 45,328 43 294,191 
eb. 30,318 40.983 1,253 283.479 1947: 
Mar. 40.437 43,104 509 280.812 an. 183 252,580 37 29,087 36 71,252 
Apr. 55.976 43,818 0 292.970 eb. 270 300.828 36 44,629 17 39,679 
ay 12,738 43.018 0 330,960 Mar. 137 158.530 190 112,132 Al 28,898 
une 57.055 42,329 311 345.175 Apr. 85 106,783 178 86,923 31 48,178 
uly 57,243 40,389 421 131,624 May 212 208.440 524 259.745 R46 164.611 
Aug. 44,672 47,289 191 130.040 June 76 63,612 &3 37,314 47 88,420 
Sept. 46,241 50,557 174 122.097 July 19 24.444 287 122,677 22 50,204 
Oct. 49.340 57,286 314 114.115 ‘Aug. 151 159.338 143 78,357 19 46,667 
Nov. 50,840 52.076 514 110,752 Sept. 86 120,633 408 192,352 18 120,633 
Dec. 71.414 56,284 371 129,038 Oct. 21 389.245 352 187,255 35 88.776 
Nov. 290 302.164 148 106,443 15 53,202 
1948: Dec. 172 189,934 412 240,023 42 77,371 
Jan. ’ 80,564 58,174 334 136,227 
eb. 54.418 51,012 290 148,081 1948: 
Mar. 72,070 54.444 467 130,295 Jan. 56 35,973 481 289,506 69 94,854 
Apr. 40.947 50.616 343 123.248 Feb. 145 90.023 307 209,015 66 84,839 
May 40,709 52,022 1,031 112,724 Mar. 283 189.933 436 271,314 51 101,691 
June 64,725 55,701 718 119.818 Apr. 82 36.570 651 393.280 52 68.366 
July 63,715 48,775 316 128,806 May 45 36,109 512 314,432 24 54,191 
June 67 36,885 277 211,373 45 41,277 
Source: 1936-40, U. S. Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Rubber 
Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave 
molds readily; molds clean easily. 
— Orvusis effective in hardest water. 
_ ae —Orvus forms no insoluble ma- 
terials which might be deposited 
as a film on mold or rubber. 


For WASHING and FINISHING 


— Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner tubes, 
automotive parts and other molded and extruded 
rubber goods. Leaves articles with a pleasing finish. 


Write for further details about Orvus. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCENNATI, OHIO 


ORVUS is a sulfated alcohol type cleanser—not a soap. 












hiokol 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TP-90B 
PLASTICIZER 


@ imparts excellent LOW TEMPER- 
ATURE flexibility and resilience 


@ highly compatible with GR-S, 
Neoprene, Buna N’S, and natural 
rubber. 


@ economical, efficient 



















TECHNICAL INFORMATION AND 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 





CORPORATION 


RENT Q N fF 





Prevent it with 


, CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 
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Unlike regular soluble sulphurs, CRYSTEX 
has the special property of not blooming on 
uncured stocks. CRYSTEX Insoluble Sul- 
phur replaces ordinary rubbermakers sul- 
phur in tire carcass stocks, white side-walls, 
valve-patch frictions, re-treads and other re- 


Commercial Rubbermakers' Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99!/,°/, Pure—Refined Rubbermakers’ 
Sulphur, Tube Brand—"Conditioned" Rubbermarkers’' Sulphur—Carbon Tetrachloride 
Carbon Bisulphide—Caustic Soda—Sulphur Chloride. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


. 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. * 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
ce 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. * 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
_424 Ohio Bldg., Akron 8, O. * Apopka, Fla.* N. Portland, Ore. * H 





pair stocks, and in many plied-up mechani- 
cal stocks. 
Due to improved and expanded manufac- 
turing facilities, CRYSTEX now costs less 
and is more practical than ever in rubber- 
making processes. 










louston 2,Tex. * Weslaco, Tex. 





it asi 








Synthetic Rubber—Totals 
(GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, and Buna N Types) 
GAll Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 
Hand at End 

Year Production Imports Consumption Exports of Period 
1941 ae 2? sagen 6,259 572 1,702 
1942 ee. op ates 17,651 1,419 4,612 
1943 rarer ae 170,891 18,148 41,568 
1944 762,630 11,043 566,670 104,266 142,927 
1945 820,373 10,407 693,580 83,778 203,454 
1946 740,026 7,709 761,699* 72,920 114,963 
1947 508,702 1,093 559,566 11,385 62,366 
1947: 

May 39,069 0 48,692 433 105,291 
June 35,681 0 42,580 2,286 97,612 
July 31,917 0 37,607 412 97,728 
Aug. 32,901 0 39,001 585 91,288 
Sept. 30,518 0 41,865 343 79,246 
Oct. 33,834 0 45,668 194 67,379 
Nov. 37,825 634 39,091 188 67,871 
Dec. 38,134 455 43,230 358 62,366 
1948: 

Jan. 39,428 1,121 43,003 416 60,290 
Feb. 39,025 1,318 35,375 428 65,649 
Mar. 43,940 1,769 38,222 383 72,885 
Apr. Se Fe 34,632 563 78,722 
May Se re 35,268 367 85,734 
June RS Sates 39,204 264 89,088 
July of See eee 34,511 251 96,123 





Source: Rubber Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and _the_ latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures 
shown include the output of both government and privately-owned plants. 
(3) Figures for 1941 are estimated. * Includes year-end adjustment of 
5,384 tons to cover non-reporting companies. 








Synthetic Rubber—By Type 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


New Supply 
GR-S GR-M GR.-T Buna N 
(Buna S) (Neoprene) (Butyl) Types Total 
1942 3,721 8,956 23 9,734 22,434 
1943 182.259 33,603 1.373 14.487 231,722 
1944 679.949 56,660 20,252 16,812 773,673 
1945 724,859 45.672 51378 7,871 830,780 
1946 613.408 47,766 80.823 5,738 747,735 
1947 408,858 31,495 62,824 6,618 509,795 
Consumption 
1942 2,579 6,833 22 8,217 17,651 
1943 131,977 26,205 304 12,405 170,891 
1944 495,552 46,243 10,763 14,112 566,670 
1945 600,145 42,394 43,012 8,029 693,580 
1946 632.126 44.357 79.228 5.988 761.699 
1947 448,589 37,703 68,838 4,536 559,666 
Exports 
1942 222 1,037 160 1,419 
1943 14,937 2540 40 631 18,148 
1944 98.320 4.799 530 557 104,266 
1945 76,555 5,837 980 406 83,778 
1946 68.763 2:642 495 1,020 72,920 
1947 7,951 2:617 62 755 11,385 
Stocks at End of Period 
1942 1,050 1,786 4 1,772 4,612 
1943 30,975 6,415 1,035 3,143 41,568 
1944 116,130 11.739 91892 5.166 142,927 
1945 170,571 9,703 18,378 4,802 203,454 
1946 81,483 10,470 19,478 3,532 114,963 
1947 40,606 5,237 13,184 3,339 62,366 


Source: Rubber Division, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures 
for GR-M and Buna N Types include production of privately-owned plants. 





Reclaimed Rubber 


(Including Natural and Synthetic) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 
7——Consumption——, Hand at End 

Year Production Tons % to Crude * — of Period 
1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 7,085 19,000 
1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 13, 233 28,800 
1938 122,400 120,800 - 27.6 7, 403 23,000 
1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 12'611 25,250 
1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 11,347 32,636 
1941 274,202 251,231 32.2 13,851 41,750 
1942 286,007» 254,820 64.6 30,405 42,532 
1943 304,058¢ 291,082 59.6 15,678 46,201 
1944 260,6314 251,083 aaa 11,800 43,832 
1945 243,309 241,036 30.2 13,413 28,155 
1946 295,612 275,410 26.5 14,461 33,666 
1947 291,395 288,395 24.8 14,556 35,943 
1947; 

Jan. 25,545 27,715 26.6 1,443 30,053 
Feb. 23,990 25,484 > fe 1,142 27,417 
Mar. 26,209 26,157 26.8 1,268 31,940 
Apr. 26,696 25,066 25.5 1,073 33,527 
May 25,408 21,908 23.1 1,271 37,145 
June 24,144 21,283 25.0 1,200 39,598 
July 21,252 20,433 26.8 1,052 39,704 
Aug. 21,658 21,093 24.4 1,414 40,130 
Sept. 22,561 23,801 25.6 902 38,461 
Oct. 25,648 26,735 26.3 1,016 36,643 
Nov. 23,145 23,425 25.7 1,339 36,347 
Dec. 25,123 25,229 25.4 1,437 35,943 
1948: 

Jan. 25,634 25,885 25.5 768 36,307 
Feb. 23,678 22,374 25.9 1,273 38,444 
Mar. 24,089 24,362 26.0 937 38,313 
Apr. 21,802 22,322 26.2 1,049 37,946 
May 21,043 21,975 25.2 948 36,612 
June 22,504 23,786 25.1 925 35,898 
July 17,723 19,367 23.3 712 34,175 


Source: 1936-40, Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Rubber Divi- 
sion, OMD, and Predecessor Agencies. 

Notes: (a) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (*) Includes 
natural and synthetic rubber. (%) Includes 893 tons of imports. (¢) In- 
cludes 67 tons of imports. (4) Includes 21 tons of imports. 








Automobile Production in U. S. 
(Civilian Production Only) 


Passenger Passenger 

Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars Trucks Total 
1930 2,784,745 571,241 3,355,986 1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 
1931 1,973,090 416,648 2,389,738 1940 3,692,323 721,637 4,413,965 
1932 1,135,491 235,187 1,370,678 1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 
1933 1,573,512 346,545 1,920,057 1942 220,814 133,083 353,897 
1934 2,177,919 575,192 2,753,111 1943 0 4,501 4,501 
1935 3 252,244 694,690 3,946,934 1944 0 124,819 124,819 
1936 3,669,528 781,862 4,451,390 1945 83,792 313,643 397,435 
1937 3,915,889 892,382 4,808,271 1946 2,148,699 930,760 3,079,459 
1938 2,000,985 485,852 2,486,837 1947 3,558, 178 1, 220, 634 4,778,812 
1947: 
Jan. 246,605 99,818 346,423 July 279,631 97,814 377,445 
Feb. 267,015 105,042 372,057 Aug. 261,158 86,509 347,667 
Mar. 301,525 118,234 419,759 Sept. 307,942 110,720 418,662 
Apr. 314,765 106,984 421,749 Oct. 315,969 118,365 434,334 

ay 284,357 96,430 380,787 Nov. 305,148 87,611 392,759 
June 307,124 91,810 398,934 Dec. 366,939 101,569 468,508 
1948: 
Tan. 305,081 99.200 404,281 July 356,764 116,780 473,544 


Feb. 274,847 107,054 381,901 Aug. 
Mar. 349,998 140,606 490,604 Sept. 
Apr. 308,071 128.963 437,034 Oct. 

May 225,461 111 ) 337,250 Nov. 
June 312,406 117,572 429,978 Dec. 





Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 
to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy. 








Gasoline Consumption 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Jan. 46,190 49,216 36,085 47,540 52,008 51,746 57,057 61,308 
Feb. 42,782 42,666 36,274 47,754 48,856 47,654 50,551 56,487 
Mar. 49,572 50,820 41,586 52,263 55,364 56,703 59,947 68,171 
Apr. 55,879 49,554 48,177 50.005 59,024 62,111 64,140 72,183 
May 60,121 53,212 49,828 54,230 60,748 66,800 70,865 77,186 
Tune 59,062 50,077 52,325 54,266 60,580 63,247 71,329 78,044 
July 63,906 54,606 49,867 55,119 66,170 69,076 73,441 ..... 
Aug. 63,575 48,793 51,880 55,618 70,058 66,729 72,089 ..... 
og 59,768 50,093 49,707 56,318 64,529 62,268 71,384 ..... 

58,412 50,094 53,111 53,154 55,708 66,637 73,277. ..... 
Nov. 54,670 50,729 50,703 54,967 53,543 61,345 64,158 ..... 
Dec. 53,568 39,250 48,695 52,250 49,745 61,101 67,285  ..... 





Total 667,505 589,110 568,238 633,482 696, 333 7 735 417 795, 535 oe sin 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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Rim Production 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Passenger Car 780,291 1,748,917 4,504,368 15,058,469 21,346,004 











Truck & Bus 4,949,004 6,391,441 6,486,652 5,939,244 7,737,353 
Agricultural 301,997 997,301 1,441,909 1,735,992 2,633,699 
Earth Mover 945 703 1,308 5,520 10,610 
Total 6,032,237 9,138,362 12,434,237 22,739,225 31,727,666 

lee otal meen snsior-se SME ailieladaata an, 

Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 

Passenger Car 2,023,747 1,729,087 2,090,787 2,101,695  ....... esccees 
Truck & Bus SAe, G05... GO4 ce): BORO e Oe RINE ae ee Waki wesc es 
Agricultural SOG,N06.' Zee, ace SS ONOR | ONTOS. os pc eee i ks e's 
Earth Mover 582 897 1,317 Oe ee or ee eee 
Total 2,957,740 2,563,828 2,907,574 2,919,082 .......  ..e.eee 


Source: The Tire & Rim Association. Inc. 
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Plantation and Wild Rubbers 




















Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 























Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


* 








Meyer & Brown Corp. 


Founded 1894 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


CHARLES T. WILSON €0., INC. 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 95, N. Y. 




















Trade Mark 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 
78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 
for all purposes 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings 
(Thousands of Units) 








— Shipments —~ 
Original Re- Inventory 
Equip- _ place- Produc- End of 
ment ment Export Total tion Period 
1936 (total) 21,446 30,866 1,073 53,385 56,041 10,717 
Passenger Car. 18,941 26,999 644 46,584 49,013 9,291 
Truck and Bus 2,505 3,867 429 6,801 7,028 1,426 
1937 (total) 22,353 29,886 1,246 53,485 53,310 10,383 
Passenger Car. 20,055 26,177 696 46,928 46,497 8,745 
Truck and Bus 2,298 3,769 - 550 6,557 6,813 1,638 
1938 (total) 11,516 30,567 1,049 43,132 40,907 8,451 
Passenger Car. 10,086 27,104 580 37,770 35,789 6,937 
Truck and Bus 1,430 3,463 469 5,362 5,118 1,514 
1939 (total) 18,208 38,022 1,279 57,509 57,613 8,665 
Passenger Car. 15,742 33,471 607 49,820 49,933 7,108 
Truck and Bus’ 2,466 4,551 672 7,689 7,680 1,557 
1940 (total) 22,252 35,346 1,176 58,774 59,186 9,127 
Passenger Car. 19,560 30,903 411 50,874 50,965 7,270 
Truck and Bus 2,692 4,443 765 7,900 8,221 1,857 
1941 (total) 24,780 39,895 1,489 66,164 61,540 4,436 
Passenger Car. 19,855 34,119 586 54,560 50,392 3,165 
Truck and Bus 4,925 5,776 903 11,604 11,148 1,271 
1942 (total) .. 6,680 8,872 207. 115,759 15,351 6,247 
Passenger Car. 910 2,734 38 3,682 2,790 4,432 
Truck and Bus 5,770 6,138 169 12,077 12,561 1,815 
1943: (tetal) ....°° -6, - 18,547 225 24,900 20,423 1,883 
Passenger Car. 10,606 71 10,759 7,620 1,132 
Truck and Bus 6,046 7,941 154 14,141 12,803 751 
1944 (total) . 6,654 26,439 263 33,356 33,446 2,013 
Passenger Car. 208 18,330 130 18,668 18,819 1,218 
Truck and Bus 6,446 8,109 133 14,688 14,627 795 
1945 (total) .... 5,984 36,479 504 42,967 44,524 3,077 
Passenger Car: 1,115 25,463 222 26,800 28,200 2,214 
Truck and Bus 4,869 11,016 282 16,167 16,324 863 
1946 (total) .... 15,310 65,490 1,512 82,312 82,298 2,448 
Passenger Car. 11,086 54,684 653 66.423 66,466 1,763 
Truck and Bus 4,224 10,806 859 15,889 15,832 685 
1947 (total) 25,055 62,890 3,249 91,194 95,548 6,975 
Passenger Car. 19,644 52,865 1,608 74,117 77,790 5,470 
Truck and Bus _ 5,411 10,025 1,642 17,077 17,758 1,505 
1948: 
Apr. (total) 2,265 4,632 142 7,039 6,574 10,940 
Passenger Car. 1,765 4,032 55 5,852 5,373 8,858 
. Truck and Bus 500 599 87 1,186 1,201 2,082 
May (total) 1,818 4,301 136 6,254 6,931 11,611 
Passenger Car. 1,373 3,698 39 5,110 5,720 9,449 
Truck and Bus 445 603 97 1,145 1,211 2,162 
June (total) 2,189 5,474 164 7,827 7,584 11,435 
Passenger Car. 1,725 4,713 43 6,481 6,298 9,323 
Truck and Bus 464 761 121 1,346 1,286 2,112 
July (total) 2,379 5,357 131 7,866 6,672 10,207 
Passenger Car. 1,928 4,592 41 6,560 5,516 8,254 
Truck and Bus 451 765 90 1,306 1,156 1,953 
Source; The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 








Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 
(Production in Thousands of Pounds) 


7—Rayon and Nylon *—, 





o—————-—Cotton— 





Tire Chafer and Tire Tire Cord 
Cord Cord All Other Cord And Other 
Not Fabric ire Not Tire 
Woven Woven Fabrics Total Woven Fabrics Total 
1945: 
Jan.-Mar. 16,671 43,835 12,906 72.812 3,726 37,777 41,503 
Apr.-Tune 16,044 42,383 13,604 72,031 4,064 42.476 46,540 
July-Sept. 15,136 38,158 14,122 67.416 3,549 42,606 46,155 
Oct.-Dec. 15,514 36,442 13,573 65,529 a 47.734 47,734 
Total 63,365 160,818 53,605 277,788 11,339 170,593 181,932 
1946: 
Jan.-Mar. 17,128 39,377 15,245 71,750 a 51,208 51,208 
5 a meng 19,622 40,197 18,623 78,442 a 52,511 52,511 
July-Sept. 17,279 39,259 18,787 75,325 5,102 46.932 52,034 
Oct.-Dec. 20,660 42,668 21,708 85,036 5,858 50,589 56,447 
Total 74,689 161,501 74,363 310,553 10,960 201,240 212,200 
1947: 
Jan.-Mar. 21,972 49,377 21,815 93,164 §,322 52,059 57,381 
Apr.-June 23,491 $3,746 16,480 93.717 5.486 47.360 52.846 
July-Sept. 15,571 44,291 14,596 74.458 6,161 51,719 57,880 
t.-Dec. 18,183 48,532 17,762 84,477 6,550 55.078 61,628 
Total 79,217 195,946 70,653 345,816 23,519 206,216 229,735 
1948: 
Jan.-Mar. 18,546 50,251 19,391 88,188 a 60,569 60,569 
par rune co ee eae A Galea kh - weeps a, rien 4 Se Sa eye 
ES RE RO en ira en ar eee ee Pee 
EI Me ia gh aE ae, Nee es amet OONemeS 
ee a a noe Eee” Saws Seebe . cas ewe» wee 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Notes: (a) Included with tire cord and fabrics to avoid disclosures of 


operations of individual mills. (b) Fuel cell fabrics are not included with 
rayon and nylon tire cord and fabrics. 
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Automotive Inner Tubes 
(Thousands of Units) 


— 7 Shipments—-——_——_, 
Original Re- Inventory 
Equip- _ place- Produc- End of 
ment ment Export Total tion Period 

eerie 21;514 - 32,188 721 54,423 57,036 10,945 
Lee 22,464 29,554 749 §=52,767 52,373 10,312 
i Caer sh ae 11,515 28,134 644 40,293 37,348 8,166 
Pee ere es 18,190 $1,998 1,062 51,190 50.649 7,036 
hanes SOE ee 22,172 . 29,070 972 -52,214 52,237 7,017 
Se hh as eeone 24,722 33,749 1,232 59,703 57,433 4,686 
er n.a. na. na. 13,958 12,568 5,742 
Pere 6,183 12,373 176 18,732 15,260 2,584 
on 6,461 19,739 190 26,390 26,750 2,823 
a ee ee 6,119 33,161 408 39,6868 41,102 3,671 
Seg ME ee 15,327 59,357 1,424 76,108 77,251 3,820 
ORE ees 25,039 49,107 2,496 76,641 75,509 8,089 
1948: 

eee oe 2,327 2,745 81 5,152 6,226 9,116 
ae ere 2,019 2,382 104 4,505 4,930 9.657 
Be 6 sSek aes 2,363 2,731 94 5,188 5,534 9,930 
0 ee eee ee 2,264 3,456 88 5,807 5.578 9.737 
Oe ae 1,814 3,516 89 5,419 5,702 10,069 
ee ere eee 2,218 4,421 107 6,745 6,716 9,939 
OU s.00 3S ends 2 1365 4,365 78 6,807 5,750 8,760 





Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
n.a.—Not available. 








Smoked Sheets—Spot Closing Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per pound) 





Year High Low Avg. Year High Low Avg. 
1910 288 141 206.60 1929 26 15% 20.55 
1911 184 114 141.30 1930 16% 7% 11.98 
1912 140 108 121.60 1931 8% 4% 6.17 
1913 113 59 82.04 1932 4% 2% 3.49 
1914 93 56 65.33 1933 9% 2% 5.96 
1915 79 58% 65.85 1934 15% 8 12.92 
1916 102 55 72.50 1935 13% 10 12.37 
1917 90 52 72.23 1936 23 13% 16.41 
1918 70 40 60.15 1937 26% 14 19.39 
1919 57 38% 48.70 1938 1746 10% 14.64 
1920 56% 16 36.30 1939 24 14} 17.57 
1921 21% 11% 16.36 1940 24 18 20.10 
1922 28 13% 17.50 1941 24% 19 22.40 
1923 37 24% 29.45 1942 22% 22% 22.50 
1924 40% 17% 26.20 1943 22% 22% 22.50 
1925 121 34% 72.46 1944 22% 22% 22.50 
1926 884 36% 48.50 1945 22% 22% 22.50 
1927 41% 33 37.72 1946 22% 22% 22.50 
1928 41% 17 22.48 1947 25 14 20.00 

Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%c a 
pound for non-war uses. Free trading was resumed May é 1947, 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound 











1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Jan. 10.66 19.85 21.34 20.76 22.36 25.49 32.58 36.09 
Feb. 10.87 20.05 21.61 21.34 22.29 26.57 33.91 33.63 
Mar. 11.08 20.42 21.98 21.65 22.43 27.52 35.89 35.04 
Apr. 11.48 21.10 22.02 21.71 21.88 28.40 35.89 38.10 
May 12.97 20.88 21.97 21.63 23.30 28.17 36.51 38.57 
June 14.66 19 78 21.92 23.31 23.42 29.89 37.83 38.12 
July 16.55 20.27 21.46 22.33 23.27 34.11 38.03 34.89 
Aug. 17.06 19.45 21.09 22.11 23.10 36.31 34.83 32.23 
Sept. 17.94 19.62 21.10 22.10 23.25 37.59 32.21 oon 
Oct. 17.31 19.79 21.00 22.32 23.85 36.79 32.39 
Nov. 17.21 20.21 20.32 22.13 24.71 31.50 34.50 
Dec. 18.09 20.55 20.32 22.28 25.21 33.03 36.74 
Average for 
Year 14.66 20.16 21.34 21.89 23.25 31.28 35.11 
. - e 
Consumption of Vinyl Resins 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 
Textile 
and Paper Molding and 
Sheeting Coating Extrusion 
and Film * Resins Materials > All Other ® ¢ 
1946 52,080 11,673 61.852 27.083 
1947 66,430 17,237 73,114 27,064 
1947: 
Nov. 7,246 1,680 5,760 2,155 
Dec. 8,094 2,183 7,829 2,298 
1948: 
Jan. 7.785 2,414 7,823 1,531 
Feb. 5,980 2,102 7,601 1,951 
Mar. 7,537 3,053 6,767 1,680 
Apr. 7.468 2.938 6.725 2.046 
May 6,351 2,318 5,680 1,597 
June 7,194 2,089 4,312 1,594 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
Notes: (a) Includes weight of fillers, plasticizers, extenders and safety 


glass sheeting: (b) Resin content; (c) Includes Adhesives, 


data for protective coating resins. 
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SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


REVERTEX 
60% LATEX 


AWOKE 





Digby 4-2050 NORMAL LATEX 
NATURAL LATEX COMPOUNDS 


GR-S LATEX 


CRUDE RUBBER | CONCENTRATE 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 





B al atas —_ Gums —_ Guayule free consulting service 
Synthetic Rubber LATEX DIVISION 

ay RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Liquid Latex formerly Revertex Corporation of America 





274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 













Chicago Office: 
111 West Menroe Street, Chicago 3, Il. 


E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


A 
K 
2 FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
N 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
HEmlock 2188 


Sales Representatives: 
HARRISONS & CROSFIELD (Canada) Ltd. 
} 297 St. Paul St. West, Montreal 1, Canada 


CHARLES LARKIN II 
250 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


















, Nee a 
N Yo EXTRA LIGHT 
A LOW SCORCH MAGNESIA NEG IN GD 
SIDEWALL TIRES MAGNESIA 
No. 1500 Extra Light Calcined Magnesia 
has high activity—high scorch resistance 














e 
Write for Bulletin 47-2, giving specifications and characteristics. 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING Specialists in Magnesia ' PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 


Sales Representatives: 


AKRON, OHIO— DENVER, COLO.— NEWARK, N. J.— TRENTON, N. J.— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. Denver Fire Clay Co. Chas. S. Wood & Co., Inc. General Supply & Chemical Co. 
gol ‘Se nda d Chemical Co. 'OS ANGELES, CAL — POliller & Zehrung Chemical C TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
twic andar emical Co. ' - . iller ehrun emical Co. a 
BUFFALO, Harwick Standard Chemical Co. cy pau MINN Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Chemical gig Corp. MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES— George C. Brandt, Inc. jp 
CHICAGO, ILL.— Harwick Standard Chemical Co. SEATTLE, WASH.— MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA— 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. Trenton, N. J. Carl F. Miller & Co. Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
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Rubber Industry Employment, 
Payrolls, Wages and Hours 


‘mployment — Thousands of Production Workers 


and Index (1939 100) 


1947 = 19 18 = —E 
All Rubber Rubber All Rubber Rubber 
Products Tires & Tubes Products Tires & Tubes 
Month Number Index Number Index Number Index Number Index 
Jan, 240 198.8 110 235.5 210 173.5 114 209.2 
Feb. 240 198.2 109 233.3 208 172.0 112 205.8 
Mar 238 196.5 108 231.4 204 168.9 109 200.7 |} 
Apr 234 193.5 106 227.0 198 163.8 105 192.9 
May 223 184.5 102 220.0 195 160.8 103 190.4 
June 207 170.9 118 217.0 195 161.3 
July 200 165.1 115 212 
Aug 203 167.9 117 214.9 
Sept 203 168.1 113 207.5 
Oct 208 yee 114 211.0 
Nov. 210 174.0 115 312.2 
Dec 212 175.3 115 211.7 
Note: Figures from June, 1947, to date have been revised to adjust them 
to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data for 1946; revisions for | 


January-May, 1947, will be shown later. 


J Payrolls — Production Workers Pay Rolls 
Unadjusted Index (1939 = 100) 


ee |) Se a a | 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan, 290.1 272.6 386.3 416.3 354.9 388.4 
Feb. 292.1 271.9 385.0 413.3 337.2 355.9 
Mar. 298.2 281.1 374.3 397.3 320.6 330.2 
Apr 319.7 312.9 383.9 414.2 312.8 323.6 
May 322.1 314.2 367.2 399.3 320.9 345.5 
June 331.4 318.3 342.3 396.1 
July 321.4 304.3 331.2 389.5 
Aug. 336.9 ails 337.6 396.0 
Sept. 363.9 348.9 348.3 397.9 
Oct 361.3 346.1 354.4 398.0 
Nov. 377.4 360.3 361.4 407.5 
Dec. 392.2 368.9 373.6 412.1 
Note: Figures from June, 1947, to date have been revised to adjust them 
to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data for 1946; revisions for 
January, 1946, through May, 1947, will be shown later. 
Wages — Average Weekly Earnings 
LS VY Se ene | 7, Seen ene |) | ecm any 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan. $46.71 $50.29 $54.03 $59.78 $57.33 $62.72 
‘eb. 46.05 49.21 54.06 59.90 54.70 58.22 
Mar. 46.46 49.72 52.97 58.05 53.24 55.54 
Apr. 49.67 54.77 55.23 61.64 53.44 56.54 
May 49.82 54.72 55.30 61.12 55.72 61.15 
June 50.45 54,82 55.49 61.35 
July 50.60 56.11 55.74 62.06 
Aug. 51.03 55.42 55.92 61.15 
Sept. 53.69 59.89 57.76 64.75 
Oct. 51.74 57.38 57.62 63.78 
Nov. 52.93 58.87 57.99 64.86 
Dec. 54.63 60.46 59.47 65.74 
Wages — Average Hourly Earnings 
| 7) ne I — 1948 ——— 
All Rubber All Rubber All Rubber 
Rubber Tires Rubber Tires Rubber Tires 
Month Products & Tubes Products & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan. $1,121 $1.255 $1.330 $1.511 $1.444 $1.646 
Feb. 1,129 1.266 1.331 1.517 1.421 1.613 
Mar. 1,138 1.275 1.330 1.512 1.408 1.599 
Apr. 1,232 1.414 1.397 1.608 1.413 1.603 
May 1.266 1.446 1.416 1.622 1.435 1.636 
Tune 1,283 1.461 1.419 1.615 
July 1.292 1.472 1.448 1.640 
Aug. 1.295 1.474 1.445 1.640 
Sept. 1,323 1.507 1.447 1.661 
Oct. 1,313 1.492 1.436 1.644 
Nov. 1,322 1,503 1.453 1.661 al 
Dec. 1.331 1.513 1.454 1.658 ° 
Hours — Average Weekly Hours per Worker 
Month 1946 1947 1948 Month 1946 1947 1948 
January 41.7 40.6 39.7 July 39.2 38.6 
February 40.8 40.6 38.5 August 39.4 38.7 
March 40.8 39.8 37.8 September 40.6 39.9 
April 40.3 39.5 37.8 October 39.4 40.1 
May 39.4 39.0 38.8 November 40.1 39.9 
June 39.3 39.1 December 41.2 40.9 


Source: U .S. 
from time to time and the 
most accurate data. 


These figures are revised 
consulted for the 


Note: 


Department of Commerce. 
issue should be 


latest available 
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Indexes of Production, Shipments and 


Inventory 


For The Rubber Industry 
Production 1935-1939 = 100 


(Based on man-hours) 











Month 1946 1947 1948 Month 1946 1947 1948 
Jan. 215 247 223 July 211 207 
Feb. 216 246 215 Aug. 221 210 
Mar. 221 239 205 Sept. 234 217 
Apr. 219 234 200 Oct. 234 223 
May 215 220 200 Nov. 243 225 
June 218 216 200 Dec. 252 230 
Shipments—Average Month 1939 = 100 
(Based on $ Value) 
Jan 211 301 282 July 278 298 
Feb. 214 326 289 Aug. 292 312 
Mar. 223 332 285 Sept. 321 346 
Apr. 291 320 312 Oct. 344 348 
May 297 309 328 Nov. 324 354 
June 302 322 342 Dec. 363 307 
Inventory — Average Month 1939 = 100 
(Based on $ Value) 
Jan. 171 229 271 July 187 268 
Feb. 177 241 283 Aug. 191 258 
Mar. 183 253 294 Sept. 197 246 
Apr. 190 270 293 Oct. 204 247 
May 188 279 305 Nov. 207 242 
June 185 277 287 Dec. 209 257 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
* 7 J 
Various Compounding Materials 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry 
Material 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Asphalt ® 
Short tons 20,536 22,263 16,510 20,189 19,483 28,715 
% of total 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.7 
Barite (Barytes) : 
Short tons 9,800 6,334 8,000 10,000 10,000 20,000 17,000 
% of total 4.2 3.6 3.9 2.9 2.1 4.4 3.1 
Carbon Black: 
Short tons 219,751 147,974 236,737 369,015 402,193 470,732 
% of total 68.2 65.8 5 We 78.7 78.9 tad 
Clay, Kaolin: 
Short tons 127,0555 51,334 50,964 59,588 109.936 162.393 166.701 
% of total 11.6 5.1 5.5 6.8 11.7 12.3 12.0 
Clay, Fire & Stoneware: 
Short tons 9,000 5,000 10,259 7,160 (ee): ) re 
% of total 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 
Lead Sulfate, Basic: 
Short tons 200 89 131 268 // aa 
% of total 1.9 1.1 2.3 4.2 5.2 
Lime: 
Short tons 3,058 1.381 2,039 5.634 7,170 3,193 
% of total 0.05 0.02 0.05 0.13 0.10 0.1 
Litharge: 
Short tons 3,96 3,460 4,302 3,023 1,864 Ae ME 
% of total S.9 3.8 3.8 2.2 1.3 1.6 
Lithopone: 
Short tons 3,547 1,047 1,078 726 977 1,607 3,085 
% of total 2.0 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.7 1.1 1.1 
Mica, Ground: 
Short tons 3,476 1,754 3,063 1,137 3,715 4,951 
% of total 8.0 = 6.0 ye 7.0 8.0 
Sulfur: 
Short tons 63.000 40,000 51,000 63,000 64,960 72,800 
% of tgotal 2.4 1.4 1.8 Le 2.0 PAP 
Talc > 
Short tons 58.114 40,487 48,994 51,833 63,758* 65,980 
% of tgotal 13.9 10.0 11.8 13.0 16.0 14.4 
Zinc Oxide: 
Short tons 90,429 52,717 67,898 59,518 63,447 83,776 ..... 
% of total 63.4 53.0 47.4 42.3 49.6 53.1 





Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Notes: (*) Solid and semi-solid products of less than 200 penetration. 


(>) Includes pyrophyllite and ground soapstone. * Revised. 
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cro 
Engineered Application of Heat REPRESENTATIVES IN 80 COUNTRIES 
in Continuous HINERY 
Materials Handling Systems RUBBER & PLASTI M 
INDUSTRIAL NEW — Domestic and Export — USED 
re ] VE 3 Ss, iN e. LABORATORY - PRODUCTION 
13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO Perna oa rag 
Brakes Mixers Timers 
RMN ARs RRS : abo = Calenders Steam Plates Valves 
Crackers Presses Vulcanizers 
JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE | ea Units ni ell aa 
umps 
High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement } Complete Plants 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire Plant Engineering © Reports * Appraisals 
braided type. Prompt shipment. GRANT ENGINEERING CO. 
JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 3 2640 Prairie Ave. Chicago 6, Ill. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts ; 























GRANULATED CORK | |ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
1528 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 2, Md. 








Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 

















AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 











STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES —— 

MANDRELS BOSTON — 79 Milk St. — MASS. 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. ; 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 














Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 


CAPITOL LINER PROCESS Mold Lubricant No. 735 


Efficient - Economical An economical liquid product now 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. used on every continent of the 
lob Australia. 
193 Culver Ave. Jersey City 5, N. J. globe except Australia 

















\ Low in cost — High in efficiency 
SINCE 1880 RUBBER CCG Ash content: less than .01% ¢ Flash point: 
5 - 440° F e@ Keeps molds cleaner . . . longer 
pee: Shey Gist Longer Improves stock flow ¢ Has no obnoxious odors 
RESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS , 
2 Her phenong LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS Send for Bei sample today 
RUBBER SHEETS . 
rt BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS STONER S INK COMPANY 
ANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 














RAND RUBBER CO. Eee) oa) oo oo 








g ‘ 
T New and Better 
RUBBER AGE OIE a 
One of the World’s Outstanding ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
Rubber Journals CALENDER STOCK SHELL 








& 
Annual subscription in U. S. — $3.00 








HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


ry Av Wacenic N 4” .5” - 6” - 8” - 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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RATES: 

All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
12c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 


Positions Wanted: 


$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, Sc each. 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS 


If heading is to be set on se og Rey count it » 10 words if light 
face type is used, or 8 wo bold t is used 

Display or Classified [mccain ta” Wendeus¢ $10. 00 per column 
inch; maximum, 85 words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 
on contract. Send check with copy. 

— to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser without 

rge. 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





HELP WANTED 





RUBBER AND LATEX CHEMIST with eighteen 
and factory experience wants to work with progressive 
plant or technical sales, domestic or foreign travel. Speaks several 
guages fluently. Ph.D. Good appearance and personality. Single. 
dress Box 103C, Rupsper AGE. 


RUBBER R AND THERMOP LASTIC MATERIALS CHEMIST: Seven 
years’ experience in compounding rubber, synthetic rubber, and thermoplas- 
tic resins for wire and cable; two and one-half years’ experience in latex 
compounding and processing for dipped and molded products. Prefer Chief 
Chemist with a small progressive firm. Address Box 106C, Rusper AGE. 


years of research 
organization in 
lan- 


Ad- 


CHEMIST AND TECHNOLOGIST, well experienced, especially in 
large scale plastics and rubber compounding and production supervision, 
desires responsible position. Specially versatile with vinyl compounds, 
plastisols, polyblends. Knowledge of works administration, including cost 
estimates, time and piece work, and handling of personnel. Young, active 
and ambitious, capable of developing new mixes and products. Proven 
— Excellent references. Address Box 231P, Rupsper AGE. 





PURC ‘HASING . AGENT. Eleven years’ wire and cable industry, heavy 
inventory control, materials handling, buying all phases, personal mill con- 
tacts yarns, chemicals, equipment. Strong administrative ability, personable, 
highest supplier references, can handle general purchasing any allied indus- 
try. Results guaranteed. Salary commensurate. Address Box 233P, 
Ruspser AGE. 


FACTORY MANAGER AND TECHNICAL M AN with thirteen 3 years’ 
wide experience in molded, extruded, and lathe made mechanicals, desires 
a position with an aggressive organization. Experienced in processing, 
preparation, compounding, finishing, mold and die design. Can take re- 
sponsibility of complete operation. Address Box 237P, Rupper AGE. 


RUBBER -CHEMIST—TIRE ‘COMPOUNDER. M.S. Degree. her- 
ough experience, research, compounding, and processing tires, camelbac 
repair materials, and accessories. Also experienced in mechanical mn 
Extensive experience in raw materials and pigment development and _ tech- 
nical sales on compounding ingredients. Present employer discontinuing 
operations. Address Box 238P, Rupper AGE. 


COATINGS—LAMINATIONS—IMPREGNATIONS 
ADHESIVES 
Consulting Technical Director of leading company for the 
past seven years will be available shortly due to reorganiza- 
— See papers, and metals. Rubbers, resins, lacquers, 
and colors. 





Production or Development 
Metropolitan New York only. 
Address Box 241P, RUBBER AGE 


~ RUBBER LATEX DIPPING CHEMIST, vast experience, consulting, 
designing, compounding, agitating, mechanics, plant layout, production. 
Available now. Address Box 243P, Ruspper AGE. 


RUBBER CHEMIST, Chemical Engineering Degree 1931. ‘Six years as 
chief chemist and production supervisor in insulated wire field. One year 
of molded goods experience. esires position of responsibility with pro- 
gressive firm. Address Box 244P, Ruspper AGE, 


RUBBER CHEMIST, six years’ experience as Chief Chemist; com- 
pounding, processing mechanical rubber goods including paper mill rolls, 
medium sized plant. Age thirty-eight, married, college degrees. Would 
like management, technical superintendent, sales; $7,500 minimum. Address 
Box 250P, Rupper AGE. 


CHEMIST—LATEX, 
Twenty-eight, mature. 
coating and adhesive applications, 
rubber work. Also experienced lacquer, 
coatings for industrial and flexible finishes. 


ADHESIVES, SYNTHETIC C OATINGS: 
Experienced natural and synthetic latices for most 
emulsions, dispersions, some _ solvent 
vinyl, synthetic, oleo resinous 

Address Box 252P, RUBBER 








PRODUCTION CONTROL MAN. 
of scheduling production of miscellaneous molded rubber items. 
married or single, experience, and salary requirements in first reply. 
dress Box 203W, Ruspper AGE. 


Must be fully versed in problems 
State age, 
Ad- 


PROCESS MAN—Should be Ginceaty iin with 
mill room operations including Banbury and mill mixing, 
calendering, tubing, etc. Also capable of “trouble shooting” 
processing probiems in all stages of manufacture of tires, in- 
ner tubes, and mechanical goods. College training desirable 
but not necessary. Midwest location. Give complete details 
and salary requirements in first letter. Address Box 229W, 
RUBBER AGE. 

PRESSROOM FOREMAN for sponge and solid rubber alles Vicin- 
ity of Chicago. Must be able to take full charge. State salary expected 
and experience. Address Box 230W, RuBBER AcE. 


RESEARCH CHEMIST wanted in ‘mill manufacturing 
latex impregnated papers. Experience in latex compound- 
ing or paper impregnation essential. Only top quality appli- 
cants will be considered. State qualifications and minimum 
salary acceptable. Address Box 232W, RUBBER AGE. 


TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT for latex dipping and molded 
products. With established manufacturer on Eastern seaboard. Must be 
entirely familiar and have extensive experience in latex dipping and blown 
gas ball production. Good opportunity for right party. Write in detail 
past experience and salary expected. All replies will be kept confidential. 
Address Box 253W, RupsBer AGE. 


WANTED: LATEX CHEMIST 

A successful, growing company employing 180 people in small Ohio city 
has fine opportunity in development work for chemist or technically trained 
man with latex experience. Position will be in close association with officers 
and principals in company with progress and ability given_recognition. All 
inquiries acknowledged and treated in strict confidence. Please give com- 
plete information in first letter. Address Box 246W, RusBER AGE. 


- RUBBER AND LATEX CHEMIST. 











B.S. Degree with two or three 
and latex. 


years’ experience in compounding rubber, synthetic rubber, ate 
Knowledge of organic chemistry and rubber chemicals. Permanent position 
Metropolitan Detroit. Give education, experience, and salary desired. Ad- 


dress Box 253W, Rupser AGE. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
(Rubber Experience) 


We need top grade men for positions demanding sound ex- 
perience. Right salaries to the right men! Confidential service. 
JUNIORS ALSO INVESTIGATE 
See! Write or wire 


GLADYS HUNTING 
CASTLE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
220 South State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 








RUBBER CHEMIST COMPOUNDING 
Experienced in industrial and mechanical 
rubber field, compounding and rubber adhe- 
sion to metals. Responsible position with 
excellent opportunity with company in the 
Mid-West. Address Box 251W, RUBBER 
AGE. 


























ROTEX 


RUBBER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


~azn0O cm 


GRADED RUBBER WASTE » TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP 
VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP * UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE., NEWARK 4, N. J. 
Telephone Humboldt 2-3082—8458 © Cable Address: ROTEXRUB-Newark, N. J. 


37 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LINE 


Office ana warenouse 


+aAz700F— 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings, and GR-S 
Breakdown. Frank T. BAKER Rupser Propucts AND COMPOUNDING, 63 
Arch Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


SELL NOW! PRICES ARE HIGH! CHEMICALS, 
Colors, Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers, 
Other Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL 
— CORPORATION, 84 Beaver St., New York 5, 














WE BUY AND SELL vinyl scrap such as shower cur- 
tains, handbag material, aprons, etc. Scrap for sale is strictly 
graded. Address C. M. C. PRODUCTS, 516 Clifton Avenue, 
Clifton, N. J. 





WELL KNOWN MANUFACTURER requires quantity of 54” Fabric, 
frictioning and skim coating during November and December, 1948. Rubber 
compound znd fabric supplied. Offers invited. Address Box 239B, 
RuBBER AGE. 





MANUFACTURERS AGENT FOR NEW ENGLAND desires new 
line or lines for rubber manufacturers. Top flight quality representation. 
Excellent connections, chemists, technical superintendents, and purchasing 
agents. Membership in Boston, Rhode Island, and Connecticut Rubber 
Groups. Adaress Box 242B, Rusper AGE. 





WANTED—Large engineering firm wishes to ac- 
quire several complete rubber plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and 
equipment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where 
possible, strictest confidence. Address Box 1212, 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 











RUBBER PLANT FOR SALE 
Now operating—completely equipped. 


Milling—Molding—Extruding—Punching. 
Within 100 miles of New York. 
Address Box 234B, RUBBER AGE. 














Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 


BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Hydraulic Presses, with Pumps and Accumulators, Banbury 
Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 248E, 
RuBBER AGE. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
18 x 48 Mill with or without drive and motor 2 phase 220 volt. 
Box 254E, Rusper AGE. 


Address 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: One Farrel Foundry three-roll rubber calender, 18” x 54”, 
complete with direct current adjustable speed motor and control. Address 
SrttverR Brotruers, 7-11 Mary Street, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE: 8” National Rubber Machinery Tuber com- 
plete with head, spider, motor and controls. All new. Im- 
mediate shipment $9,700.00 F.O.B. Minneapolis. Address 
DURKEE-ATWOOD COMPANY, 215 N.E. 7th, Minne- 
apolis 13, Minn. 


FOR SALE: Four new 200 gallon Standard Rubber Cement Churns, 
36” diameter x 48” high inside, shell 3/16”, head %” including 4 bar ex- 
tension legs. These churns are brand new and ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Address Box 240S, Ruspper AGE. 





FOR SALE: Two new 62” Spreaders; one new 60” Measuring Machine 
and Tuber and Examining Machine; one 72” Beamer; one Butterworth 50” 
three-roll Calender: one Sheridan Press, 60” x 26” plate. Prices right for 
quick sale. Immediate shipment. Address Box 249S, RusBer AGE. 





FOR SALE: Forty-five ton hydraulic calender, 60” wide, two paper rolls 
—one steam heated steel roll. New 1947, used very little. Excellent con- 
dition. —— price. Suntex, IncorporaTED, 241 Church Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 
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LET-US-SELL-FOR-YOU 


OUR SALES ORGANIZATION IS COVERING 

THE UNITED STATES, calling on the Automo- 

tive and Hardwere Jobbers also Large Chain 

Stores. 

WE WISH TO TAKE OVER THE SALES of 

Company that has quality line (rubber items 
referred) that wishes National Distribution. 
ill consider purchasing factory production. 

Write details. 

ALSO WANT PRODUCTION rubber plant that 

has 24” and 36” presses. 


Address Box 236B, RUBBER AGE 














SMALL COMPACT TEXTILE PLANT 
FOR SALE 


Located in North Carolina 


Equipment consists of breaker picker, finish 
picker, 4—45” Platt Cards, 11 delivery Draw- 
ing, 56 Spindle Slubber, 144 Spindle Inter- 
mediate, 1680 Spindle Spinning, 36——-50” 
Model E Draper Looms, Spooler, Winder, 
Twister, Warper, etc. Land 390’ x 200’. Main 
buildings 50’ x 130’, 50’ x 160’—concrete 
block, steel truss construction. Other build- 
ings concrete block and frame. 35 H.P. Boiler. 
Other machinery. Attractively priced for im- 
mediate sale. 


Address Box 245B, RUBBER AGE 











USED 

24" x24" 
HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


Excellent condition. Cast Iron Platens, 
24” x 24”. Ram, 12”. 2%” x 57” 
Rods. Priced for quick sale, early 
delivery! 


“A. Schulman Inc. 


MACHINERY DIVISION 


790 E. TALLMADGE AVENUE © AKRON 9, OHIO 





797 























° ATTRACTIVE 
° NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PR. 




























ALL TYPES OF 
Sharh Edge 


UD OST, Temioli s) 


44 Years 
in St. Louis 















“Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 








INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St Lovis 4, Missoun 


Our Rebuilding 

Process Remeves 

the Element of 

Risk by These Five 

Important Steps: 














2 
3. REBUILT 

4. MODERNIZED 
5 


Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants " GUARANTEED 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Our New Machines: 


MILLS 
MIXERS 

OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. J. © CHICAGO, ILL. » AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


SUSAN GRINDERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. 














SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER | 
From the Pine Tree | 
















ROSIN OIL | 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 


GALEX a: non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 








NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS Inc 
R K O BUILDING. RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20.N Y 


N 








1. INSPECTED 
. DISASSEMBLED 
! 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—(Continued) 





FOR SALE: Two Watson-Stillman single 
P : L Se 
34” plunger, one 1” plunger. Never used. Excellent condition. 
Etyo Propucts Company, 235 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia 47, Pa. 








FOR SALE: One Watson-Stillman Hydro-pneumatic 


one 48” x 48” three opening Hydraulic Press, with four 10” rams; sev- 
eral others, various sizes. One 5’ x 24’ Vulcanizer with quick opening door. 
One Royle #'% Tuber. Hydraulic Rubber Cutter. Also Mills, Calenders, 
etc. Send us your inquiries. 


14-19 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Tel. BArclay 7-0600. 


SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT—Hydraulic 
Presses: 30” x 30”, 24” ram, 700 tons; 30” x 30”, 20” ram, 1,000 tons; 
30” x 30”, 20” ram, 393 tons; 20” x 24”, 19” ram, 350 tons; 36” x 36”, 
19” ram, 425 tons; 24” x 24”, 18” ram, 382 tons; 30” x 30”, 17” ram, 
340 tons; 42” x 42”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 36” x 52”, 14” ram, 385 tons; 
36” x 36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 24” x 26”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20” x 20”, 
owe, 21S toms;’ 19" = 2a", 10° cam, 78 tons: 23° <2 i27",' 2" vam, 
7a°tons: 22”°.x 15”,.8” cam. 75 tons: 35” -x.15”, 8”. ram, 75 .tons;, 12° =x 
12”, 71%4” ram, 50 tons; 12” x 12”, 6%4” ram, 42 tons; 8” x 9%”, 414” 
ry 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 3%” ram, 12 tons. Pumps: Robertson Duplex 
1% gal., 4,000#; Worthington Triplex 12 gal., 2,200#; Watson-Stillman 
Duplex box’ 1 gal., 2,500#; 4 plunger 6 gal., 2,000#. Laboratory Presses, 
all sizes. New Laboratory 6” x 12” M.D. Mills. Extruders: Plastic, 
NRM 1%” and 2%” units. Preform Machines: Stokes R; Colton 5 and 
5% T. Mills, Mixers, Accumulators, Vulcanizers, etc. New Dual Pump- 
ing Units, all sizes. Highest prices paid for your used machinery. UNI!- 
Meg east MACHINERY ComMPaANy, 285 Hudson Street, New York 





| FOR SALE — AT BARGAIN PRICES | 
} 
| One—#9 Banbury mixer, rebuilt complete through- | 
out with 150 H.P., 2,300 volt synchronous 
motor and control, mixer complete with feed 
hopper and all accessories—jacketed sides. 
| ° 
One—#9 Banbury mixer chamber rebuilt complete 
| with saddle—latest model spray type sides. 

* 
|| One—#3A Banbury mixer chamber rebuilt com- 
plete with saddle, herringbone drive gear and 
| 





pinion—late model spray type sides. 





STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 
3190 East 65th Street Cleveland 4, Ohio | 
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PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 





formulas, factory 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. .Also chemicals and compounding materials used 


with these materials. 
PO Box 372, Akron 9, Ohio 


DAYTON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LABORATORIES 


Adhesives, Bonding, Rubber Compositions 
West Alexandria, Ohio 








(j THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 7} 


Consulting Engineers 
Industrial plant design, equipment layout, buildings, special 
machinery, services and offices designed to fit your needs. 
Plans, specifications and supervision. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt, courteous aitention. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg. 














Akron 8, Ohio 























iN 
(a ‘) 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists — Engineers 
29 West 15th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
The experience of our staff plus the RUBBER and PLASTIC EQUIP- 
MENT of our 10-story laboratory building, which includes 2/2-inch 
and 6-inch steam-heated mills, curing presses, and the usual supple- 
mentary equipment can solve your problems. Mills may also be used 
on a per diem basis. 
Ask for our special booklet on ''Plastics and Rubber" or Brochure 
i #16 "The Chemical Consultant and Your Business." J 
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plunger Hand Pumps. One 
Address 


Accumulator, low 
and high (3,0004) pressure, with pumps and all accessories. Four 42” x 
42” eight opening Hydraulic Presses with 24” rams, pumps, and motors; 


CONSOLIDATED PropuctTs Company, INc., 
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SCHULMAN IN 


f CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS AKRON, OHIO 


Warehouse Office and Warehouse Office and Warehouse Main Office and Plant 
rk Branch: 500 Fifth Ave. 2340 East Artesia St. 14th & Converse Streets 790 E. Tallmadge Ave. 


CES AND PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES TO SERVE THE WORLD 


Laboratory Research. 


ASSURES QUALITY, TESTS 
NEW IDEAS IN SCRAP RUBBER 


To fill reclaimers’ orders accu- 
rately, A. Schulman Inc. main- 
tains complete testing facilities. 
Our laboratory equipment and 
skilled technicians identify natural 
and synthetic rubber, determine 
whether rubber has been cured 
and to what degree, perform mill 
operations in miniature, enable us 


to classify every piece of scrap 


rubber... 


Experimental mill 
checks quality and 
workability of test 
vitometer determines the specific gravity of any materials, 


erial under analysis. Laboratory Press makes tests of finished stock, 
ensuring uniform Schulman quality. 


erever you are located, whatever es Rae 


may need in Scrap Rubber, Crude ; fe q | 
ober, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic . & ~ ay Sch u man inc 


ap —the coast to coast organiza- 


. of A. Schulman, Inc., is equipped | -. Kubler CHa adtice 


| ready to give you efficient service. 





AKRON, OHIO « NE STON. MASS @ JERSEY CITY HL @ LONG BEACH. CALIF 


t call your nearest Schulman office. 





New! 
Model ORR-L-5 


Tensile Tester for 
Rubber 


4 features enhance accuracy 


1. To the pendulum lever has been added a pre- 
cisely adjustable resistance weight providing instant 
adjustment for specimen thickness, over a narrower 
range than our standard model but sufficient for 
specimens prepared from standard laboratory 
slabs. 2.A second vernier adjustment provides 
instant adjustment for the width of the specimen 
prepared by the cutting die, eliminating this addi- 
tional variable from true tensile determinations. 
3. An electrical solenoid disengages the pawls from 
the quadrant during the test, but engages the pawls 
the instant the specimen ruptures, retaining the 
maximum tensile value. 4. A new and novel stylus 
motion produces a chart with equal spacings across 
the horizontal axis, permitting much more accurate 
determination of the moduli readings. 
CAPACITIES: 

6000 Ib./sq. inch %” x .060-.100 


4000 Ib./sq. inch %”’ x .060-.100 


06 atatge lence" 60.00 SCOTT 
TESTERS 


150 Ibs. 


Se Y is — Standard of be Werld 
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an nertis “e = 
Quality at Competitive Prices 
C.K. WILLIAMS & CO Send for Samples 
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EMERYVILLE, CALIF. | 27 Crescent St. Penacook, N. H. 
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Whatta Readache! 


When you “thirst” for product performance... “Texas channel 
blacks will help you. 


“Texas means “friend”... will always be a true friend due to its 
high quality... the product of one of the country’s largest and most 
modern channel black plants. 


Our own close-by abundant supplies of natural gas provide for con- 
tinuous operation. Our adequate, well-trained manpower assures 
high quality. 


Cure your carbon black headaches with: 


Texas E—tor EPC 
Teras M — for MPC 


| Sid Ze CARBON Co. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS : ._ MAIN, AKRON, OHIO 
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